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FOREWORD oe 


Setpom in history have political institutions been subjected to. greater scrutiny 
than at the present time. In a world where widely divergent theories of govern- 
ment are competing for acceptance, the fidelity and effectiveness of their institu- 
tions have become a matter of great concern to the -adherents of each particular 
pattern. To those who hold to the democratic form, the matter assumes special 
importance. Since democratic institutions are an inseparable part of the demo- 
cratic way of life, the preservation of their basic character is essential. But more 
than an acceptable form is necessary; democracy must also provide: responsible 
government, particularly so in times of stress. To the United States as the leader 
of the Western world, with major responsibility for the future course of events, 
effective government has-become a matter of paramount importance. The prob- 
lem is one of many facets. This symposium is concerned with only one—honesty 
among public servants as‘ an essential factor in effective government. In our 
volume The Crisis of Democracy in September 1933 we considered ethical stand- 
ards in public life as one in many problems of government; today it seems an ap- 
propriate subject for wider and more particular attention. 

The American system was born as an experiment; it is still an experiment. But 
it has grown up, and maturity brings greater responsibilities. No longer may we 
condone our indiscretions as those of infancy or adolescence. Maturity means 
placing greater responsibilities on public officials and holding them to their trust. 
It means greater recognition for faithful public servants and a willingness to back 
them up. It means an abandonment of the fatuous stereotype of many thought- 
less Americans that the public service is an inferior occupation and that honesty 
among public servants is not generally to be expected. On the contrary, ma- 
turity means giving to the faithful public servant as high esteem as Americans ` 
have traditionally bestowed upon the successful businessman. Political maturity 
connotes a high standard of ethics in government regardless of what the level may 


_ be in business or private life, and the community is entitled to insist that all public 


servants accept the fact. Again, political maturity involves acceptance of the 
principle that, although the prevention of unethical practices is a nonpartisan mat- 
ter, the party in power must assume primary responsibility. for what goes on under 
its auspices, and that it is no defense that revelations of skulduggery by the op- 
position are politically motivated. (But it does mean that criticism must be hon- 
est, that it must not be unfounded character assassination.) Finally, political 
maturity requires that we re-examine and reappraise public attitudes concerning 
standards for the public service. With what degree of insistence does public opin- 
ion demand honest government? What, first, is the attitude of the electorate? 
Again, how effectively do the press, the radio, the pulpit, and the educational in- 
stitutions promote higher standards? To what degree do the pressures of self- 
seeking groups inhibit legislation in the public interest and corrupt public ad- 
ministration? ‘These are some of the pressing questions which an adult commu- 
nity attempts to answer. 

Difficult tasks have been assigned to our contributors. Theirs is the delicate 
undertaking of interpreting the civic conscience. Then there is the difficulty of 
recognizing the public interest amid the welter of conflicting private interests, and 
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of preserving a balanced judgment in the midst of fierce partisan attitudes. Fur- 
thermore, there are few absolute ethical standards by which to appraise much that 
goes on in public life. Although it is easy to recognize the ethical deviations in- 
volved in.embezzlement .and bribery, it is sometimes difficult to assess the moral 
aspects of campaign contributions, lobbying, and the use of personal influence in 
public affairs. . 

We have not attempted to present.opposing points of view on the various topics 
discussed by our contributors. Instead,.we have chosen to invite.one spokesman 
on each of a wide range of subjects having ethical implications, and to leave to 
readers the pleasures of entertaining divergent points of view. If the articles prove 
as stimulating to others as they have proved to the editors, we shall be content. 


CLARENCE N. CALLENDER 
James C. CHARLESWORTH 
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Past and Present Standards of Public Ethicsin Aeron. 
Are We Improving? 


By Estes KEFAUVER 


HE problem of public ethics is 
merely a phase of the problem, of 
general ethics. At the bottom of the 


ethical problem, for both the individual 
_ and society, is the conflict between the 


self-interest of the individual and the 
more or less collective interest of so- 
ciety as.a whole; and the essential 
problem of conduct can bé expressed in 
the question: To what extent should 
the purely selfish ends of the individual 
be sacrificed to or limited by the ends 
of the society he lives in? Philosophi- 
cally the conflict is between selfishness 


and altruism; politically, between self- 


interest and public welfare. 

The standards of public ethics have 
accordingly reflected and mirrored the 
standards of private ethics; and the dif- 
ferent standards have expressed every 
philosophical point of view from the 
cynical to the idealistic. Like that of 
our culture itself, the behavior pattern 
of our public life has traced a serpen- 
tine course veering between the easy 


-tolerance of cynicism and the inflexible 


propriety of idealism. Cynicism may 
have exerted the greater pull, but gener- 
ally our course has nevertheless tended 
toward the standards of idealism more 
and more. 

Our standards of public ethics in the 
United States have been conditioned by 
certain considerations which, whether or 
not they have counterparts in personal 
ethics, have provided certain limitations 
on our idealism. 

The first is the fact that, especially 
in a crisis, a people’s government like 
our American democracy must act. A 


democratic government can never leave . 


the battlefield of action, not even to re- 
At times when 


. the citizens as individuals cannot solve 


their own problems, ethical or practical, 
they turn to the government for solu- 
tion. The people’s government cannot 
abdicate in such a situation; it is forced 
to cope with the-problems its citizens 
find individually insoluble. This forces 
a certain need for expediency which 
drives our thinking on public ethics to- 
ward a pragmatic philosophy even more 
strongly than is the case in our indi- 
vidual thinking. 

Secondly, here in the United States 
we appear to be committed to the basic 
concept that not only our own progress 
but the summum bonum itself is more 
likely not only of attainment but of 
better attainment through the expres- 
sion of the individual character and 
will than through the expression of col- 
lective wills and characters. This tends 
to keep us sympathetic: to self-interest 
and also to define general welfare not 
as the state in which the welfare of the 
mass of society is greatest, but as the 
state in which the opportunity for the 
nobler types of individual self-expres- 
sion is greatest. This idea obviously 
leaves much more room for individual 
interpretation of both ends and means, 


and therefore for individual interpreta- 


tions of public ethics; it also tends to- 
ward an easier identification of public 
welfare with self-interest. 


DOUBLE STANDARD FOR PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE ETHICS 


Moreover, our consideration of pub- 
lic ethics has been and still is condi- 
tioned -by the existence of a double 
standard of ethics. Although our pub- 
lic ethics mirror the ethics of our pri- 
vate lives, they are by no means identi- 
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‘cal. For one thing, there is a greater 


contradiction in the ends we establish 
for public than in those for private 
ethics.’ I have already pointed out that 
to some degree the realities of our 
American democracy drive us into a 


pragmatic concept of the behavior of. 


the government. But, on the other 
hand, we have tended to expect much 
higher ethical standards of public serv- 
ants than of private citizens, particu- 
larly than of citizens in business. 
‘Indeed this trend leads us into a 
peculiarly -one-sided view of public 
probity. On the one hand, we deny our 
public servants the right of behavior 
which is a perfectly normal part of busi- 
ness and private life. On the other 


_hand, when they fail in ethics we tend 


« 


to place the full blame on them alone. 
Thus, we excoriate and scorn the pub- 
lic servant who takes a bribe, but we 
overlook and even forgive the tenderer 
of the bribe. This tendency led one 
historian of our corruption to say: “In 
politics alone, the pimp enjoys a higher 


moral standing than the prostitute.” ?. 


Moreover, because of this duality it is 
much more difficult to attain high ethi- 
cal performance in public life than in 
private life. 


EVOLUTION oF STANDARDS 


With these considerations in view, we 
can examine the evolution of the stand- 
ards of public ethics in our own past 
and try to arrive at an answer to the 
question: Have we improved? 

Before the War of Independence the 
concept of public ethics as we know it 
today simply did not exist for the sim- 
ple reason that the concept of general 
welfare was almost completely nonexist- 
ent. In pre-Victorian days England’s 
public servants operated on the prin- 
ciple that a public office was a means 
to wealth, and this principle was not 

1David Loth, Public Plunder, A History 


of Graft in America, New York: Carrick & 
Evans, 1938. 


-only accepted by the rulers but encour- 


aged by the fact that few offices car- 
ried with them anything but a nominal . 
salary. Bluntly but quite accurately 
the system of public service could be 
described as that of selling the bounty 
of the government for the best obtain- 
able price. Even seats in Parliament 
were available at a standing price of 
£4,000 sterling. “Official dishonesty in 
the Colonial period attained the static 
and convincing quality of a known sci- 
ence, like arithmetic or geometry.” ? 

Graft and bribery of the public serv- 
ants were an economic factor which 
every businessman took into considera- 
tion, the more so since the scale of 
values was well known. In a sense the 
whole populace engaged in the profit- 
able process of mulcting the government 
—which was after all a hated tyrant— 
of every possible penny. Indeed, pub- 
lic opinion did not begin to be out- 
raged until the process of graft and 
bribery began to be pointed at mulct- 
ing the populace itself; not so much for 
the benefit of the king, for he.received 
a pitifully small proportion of even the 
legal taxes, but for the benefit of the 
grafters. The taxes themselves were to 
some extent, one suspects, an early ex- 
ample of “nuisance laws” enacted by 
the grafters to provide an opportunity 
for them-to sell immunity or ameliora- 
tion at a price. i 


The general welfare in the concept of 
public ethics 


The Revolution was to an extent at 
least a. revolt against the corruption 
and dishonesty of British public serv- 
ice. Moreover, the Revolution not only 
transferred sovereignty from the king 
to the people, but also the property of 
the government from the king to the 
people. Public servants were no longer 
custodians for a faraway and hated 


2 Wiliam E. Woodward, A New American 
History, New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
1936. 
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king, but custodians for the people;. 


and the people no longer had cause for 
complacency about the theft of that 
property. The Revolution also estab- 
lished the idea of general welfare as a 
foil and opposing force to self-interest 
and self-aggrandizement. Thus the im- 
provement in the concepts of public 
ethics after the Revolution was in itself 
a small revolution. 

However, the habits of a heritage and 
a lifetime are not easily put away, and 
though we now had a concept of public 
ethics the standards of conformance to 
it were still low. Even during the re- 
volt itself officers had to be cashiered 


for “drawing more provisions and pay, 


than they had men in their company,” 
to use Washington’s own words, or for 
“seeking by dirty and base means the 
promotion of their own dishonest gain.” 
A stalwart and hot patriot like Samuel 


Chase while a member of Congress ` 


could try to corner the supply of flour 
during the war. And Robert Morris 
was investigated on charges, largely 
supported by facts, that he used his po- 
sition of public trust for private gain. 
At one ‘point Washington was driven 
to say: i 


Such a dearth of public spirit and want of 
virtue, such stock-jobbing and fertility in 
all the low arts to obtain advantage of one 
kind or another, I never saw before and 
pray to God I may never be a witness to 
again. I tremble at the prospect. Such a 
dirty, mercenary spirit pervades the whole 
that I should not be surprised at any dis- 
aster that may happen. 


But there was a difference. Where 
such behavior had formerly been de- 


plored by the virtuous only as a per- ` 


sonal defect in character -it was now 
being deplored as a sin against a larger 
interest or ideal—the general welfare. 
Despite his previous, unquestioned pa- 
triotism Samuel Chase was ostracized 
and refused reappointment to the Con- 
gress. And Morris was absolved only 
because the patriots, as realists, ap- 


peared to believe that his contributions 
to the general welfare were greater than 
the personal profit he made through his 
position. 

The disposition of these- cases pro- 
duced the first criterion of public ethics. 
Private profit by public servants at the 
expense of the general. welfare was cor- 
rupt; but private profit by public serv- 
ants obtained as a concomitant to serv- 
ice in the general welfare was quite - 
proper. The principle remained the 
basic criterion of our public morals 
until a few years ago. Indeed, it was 
used to justify the conduct of Andrew 
Mellon as secretary of the Treasury as 
late as the 1920’s; and vestiges of it 
are still found in our practical approach 
to the problem. 


Realism in public ethics 


“There ensued a period of what we 
might call realism in public ethics. 
The fathers of the Revolution were 
idealists and radicals; the fathers of 
our Constitution and the republic it 
established were realists and conserva- 
tives, at least in comparison with the 
former. It is always easy to identify 
self-interest with general welfare. In 
the first years of the constitutional re- 


-public the tendency: was expedited by 


the fact that most of the influential 
fathers of the republic were men of 
firm convictions, and by the fact that 
their first concern was naturally to make 
the government work. So far as pub- 
lic ethics were concerned, the problem 
of the first sixty or seventy years of the 
republic was to establish definitions of 
general welfare rather than standards 
of ethical performance. The problem 
resolved itself into a struggle between 
two groups each claiming that its own 
self-interest coincided with the general 


welfare. 


On the one hand, there were the con- 
servative mercantile interests whose 
prophet was Hamilton; on the other, 
the liberal agrarian interests whose 
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prophet was Jefferson. Since this was 
not simply an academic contest aimed 
at arriving at philosophical answers but 
a matter of real and earnest life aimed 
at arriving at a working government, 
neither side, though motivated by highly 
principled conviction and ideals, was in- 
clined to be very choosy about means. 
Moreover, although the criterion of pub- 
’ lic ethics frowned at public servants 
placing their self-interest above general 
welfare, it placed no such limitations 
- on private citizens. The contrary was 
true. se 
The war had not been fought for any 
abstract concept of general welfare. It 
is probably a fair statement that it was 
fought for the principle that the power 
of government should be used not to 
forward the self-interest of the rulérs, 
but to forward the self-interest of the 
people. The immediate aim of our 
founding fathers was to make our re- 
public work in this sense. Finally, the 
people themselves were a product of a 
society in which the perversion of pub- 
lic service to private ends was the norm. 
Considering all this, it is a high tribute 
to the basic integrity of the founding 
fathers that the standards of public 
ethics were realistic rather than down- 
right cynical. But their realism made 
precedent for cynicism, as John Adams, 
in a remarkable anticipation of the basic 
presumption of Marxism, foresaw when 
he wrote: i . 
In every society where property exists 
there’ will ever be a struggle between rich 
and poor. Mixed in one assembly equal 
laws can never be expected; they will 
either be made by the numbers to plunder 
the few who are rich, or by influence to 
fleece the many who are poor. 


He concluded that government by either 
faction could therefore only be sus- 
tained by “the cohesive power of pub- 
lic plunder.” 

Since in our early days the power of 
government was largely concentrated in 


the legislative branch, it was here that 


problems of public ethics first occurred. 
The disillusioned, who do not believe 
we have made at least some ‘progress in 
our standards of public ethics, might 
consider this instance: 


Early examples of public ethics 


As part of the program of establish- 
ing the financial integrity of the new 
government, the first secretary of the 
Treasury, Alexander Hamilton, pressed 
for and received Congressional approval 
for the assumption by the federal gov- 
ernment of the largely defaulted debts 
of the states and also for the redemp- 
tion of the nearly worthless Continental 
currency at face value. Although this 
was no doubt a measure in the public 
interest, it was also in the self-interest 
of the moneyed classes. Moreover, his- 
torians are inclined to agree that the 
members of Congress who voted for re- 
demption at face vale made a personal 
profit out of the scheme. A suspiciously 
convenient fire in the Treasury de- 
stroyed records before the Jefferson ad- 
ministration could seize them; but what 
was left-of them indicates that at least 


‘16 of the 26 Senators and 29 of 64 


Congressmen had acquired more than 
nominal quantities of state securities or 
Continental currency, and accordingly 
that they profited personally.from their 
vote in favor of redemption at face 
value. 

On the other hand, Jonathan Dayton, 
Speaker of the House (1798-1800), 
was driven from office for embezzling 
some $15,000 from the pay and travel- 
ing allowance of members. Thus em- 
bezzlement of government funds, wide- 
spread in colonial times, became a sin 
against public ethics. For a half-cen- 
tury Jefferson and his agrarian liberals 
kept the Congress and federal govern- 
ment from becoming a self-profiting 
servant of the moneyed interests. They 
insisted that most of the favors the 
moneyed interests wanted were the pre- 
rogative of the states rather than of the 
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federal government. This turned the 
attention of those who sought these fa- 
vors to the state legislatures. The cor- 
ruption, bribery, graft, and incredible 
lack of ethics in the state legislatures 
which followed are too well known to 
require any mention here. But the in- 
terests had their friends in Congress 
too, and many of our national heroes 
had feet of clay when seen from today’s 
perspective. 

In 1837 Congress was concerned with 
renewing the charter of the Bank of the 
United States. A large number of Con- 
gressmen and government executives 
had loans, largely- unsecured, from the 
Bank, among them Vice-President John 


C. Calhoun, Henry Clay, and Daniel 


Webster. 

_Members of Congress had. large and 
lucrative private practices, and among 
their clients were persons vitally con- 
cerned with bills before Congress. Both 
Webster and Clay were counsel for the 
Bank of the United States at the time 
when its charter came up for renewal. 
Webster represented New England busi- 
nessmen, and once he received from 
them a “memorial” of $37,000 with, so 
it was said, no strings attached. While 
in Congress and even as Secretary of 
State Webster represented Danish, 
French, and Spanish claimants for dam- 
age by American shipping during the 
War of 1812. ‘Though these facts were 
quite well known, they caused little 
furor except.among his political enemies. 


The spoils system and cynicism 


A landmark in setting the pattern of 
our public ethics appeared in the ‘ad- 
ministration of Jackson and Van Buren 
with the establishment of the so-called 
spoils system. Actually, we know to- 
day that Jackson has been considerably 


` libeled in our popular views of his re- 


sponsibility for and belief in the sys- 
tem, But this administration set a prec- 
edent by establishing Burke’s principle 


of party responsibility without clearly 


defining party obligations to the gen- 
eral welfare. Moreover, by reducing 
the, security of tenure, it discouraged 
the entrance of men of integrity and 
honorable ambition into the govern- 
ment and encouraged the lesser men 
who did enter government service to 
seek security of tenure by subservience 
to. the party in power and its friends. 
The consequences can still be discerned 
in public life. 

The realism of pre-Jacksonian days 
began to ripen into outright cynicism. 
The Civil War eliminated for a few 
years the checks presented by the con- 
flicting self-interests of an . opposition, 
and there followed the shabby profiteer- 
ing during the Civil War itself, the cor- 
ruption of the Grant regime, and the 
nearly complete capture of both Con- 
gress and the executive branch by the 
robber barons of the 1880’s and 1890’s. 
The judgment of Henry Adams that 
“one might search the whole list of 
Congress, Judiciary and Executive dur- 
ing the twenty-five years, 1870 to 1895, 
and find little but damaged reputa- 
tions,” might be extreme, but it was not 
entirely unmerited. 

Certainly those years represented a 
low in our standards of ethics and the 
peak in our tolerance for corruption 
and in our subversion of the machinery 
of government, both state and local, to ` 
the purposes of private profit rather . 
than general welfare. The general wel- 
fare became completely identified with 
the most selfish self-interest of one 
group only—the money makers. More- 
over, the interests which captured the 
government not only manned it -with 
their own men but furnished their own 
ethics—or, rather, their contempt for 
ethics. . 

John Adams may or may not have 
beeri right in his idea that a conflict 
of self-interests could produce effective 
government only through the cohesive 
power of graft. But events appeared 
to have proved once more—as they have 
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in all Western history—that a govern- 
ment committed only to the self-inter- 
est of one group breeds corruption as 
carrion exposed to summer heat breeds 
flies. 


Reform and revolt 


The very completeness of the cyni- 
cism and hypocrisy however served a 
purpose. It moved us from reform to 
revolt. In the last fifty years we found 
and threw out the corrupt wherever we 
could; we established laws and ma- 
chinery to encourage probity and in- 
tegrity; but we also re-examined and 
revised the philosophy behind our pub- 
lic ethics. 

Since by our peculiar double stand- 
ard the taker of the bribe is considered 
more blameful than the giver, we at- 
tacked in that direction first. We be- 
came more effectively critical about cor- 
ruption in government. We not only 
threw out the corrupt wherever. we 
found them, but we discerned corrup- 
tion in actions which previously had 
caused no furor. Where the criterion 
of public ethics established by the First 
Congress was that private profit by pub- 
lic servants at the expense of the gen- 
eral welfare was corrupt but that pri- 
vate profit by public servants obtained 
as a concomitant to service in the gen- 
eral welfare was quite proper, today, I 
think, the qualifying clause has been 
eliminated. Today, I am sure, most of 
us agree that the criterion should be: 
“Private profit by public servants at 
the expense of the general welfare is 
corrupt, period.” 

To make it possible to obtain aia 
hold men of sufficient ability and in- 
tegrity to live up to this criterion, we 
“ have offered them security in the form 
of Civil Service tenure, and on the 
whole a scale .of pay which, though not 
comparable with that of private life, is 
at least sufficient to eliminate excuses 
for graft. 

Until quite recently these measures 


‘first quarter of this century. 


were highly effective in the federal gov- 
ernment, though much less so in our 
local governments. Perhaps the best 
measure of their success was the fact 
that although World, War I produced 
18,000 new millionaires, not one of 
them was a career public servant in the 
federal government. It is all the more 
dismaying to discover, as we recently 
have in the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
scandals, that not only the political ap- 
pointees, or amateur public servants, 
but also some civil or professional serv- 
ants have been involved in highly un- 
ethical conduct. This grievous fact 
points a morål which, though obvious, 
is often overlooked in practice, that is; 
that it is not sufficient merely to estab- 
lish high standards of ethics and a sys- 
tem of civil service but that we must 
also have public servants whose per- 
sonal ethics and private probity are 
high. 


PUBLIC ETHICS AND GENERAL ETHICS 


Further improvements in our public 
ethics had to wait for improvement in 
our general ethics, and these, too, 
evolved in time. The individual’s right 
to foster his self-interest at the expense 
of the general welfare began to be more 
and more circumscribed both by law 
and by public opinion. The process 
led first to the period of “enlightened 
self-interest” which characterizéd the 
The’ 
moneyed interests acquired, partly by | 
their own perception and partly’ by 
forced feeding, a standard: of ethics of 
their own in which their own self-inter- 
est made some concessions to the gen- 
eral welfare. The public would no 
longer countenance and capital could 
no longer afford—either in: money or in 
damaged public esteem—outward brib- 
ery and graft. Capitalists learned the 
trick of capturing: public opinion and. 
the machinery of election and found 
such methods cheaper and more effec- 
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tive, as well as less obviously corrupt 


and base. Other special interest groups 
adopted similar techniques. 

This less direct approach of the spe- 
cial interests has raised a whole new 
area of ethical problems and a corre- 
sponding set of new sins of corruption. 
We have in the federal government, at 
least, reduced the possibility and, to a 
less ‘extent, the incidence of outright 
bribery and graft. We appear also to 
have pretty well reduced the possibility 
of any further outright capture of. our 
government by a single special interest 
group. But we have seen grow up, in 
place of these obvious direct methods, 
a whole new family of subtle, indirect 
influences whose purposes are on the 
one hand to capture the minds and the 
loyalty of public servants and on the 
other .hand to ensure the election of 
sympathetic legislators. 

We cannot control these indirect cor- 
ruptions by imposing ethics on our 
public servants only. We can perhaps, 
as we seém to be tending to do, make 
our criterion of public ethics more 
stringent—make it read: “Private profit 
by public servants, whether or not it is 
achieved at the expense of the public 
welfare, is corrupt.” Perhaps,.too, as 
has been suggested, we can spell out 
the ethics by codifying the particulars 
in a code of conduct. But these alone 
will not suffice. Moreover, we cannot 
go very far in controlling these indirect 
methods without running into the di- 


__lemma that by so doing we may be in- 


fringing on the Constitutional rights of 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
freedom to petition, and other freedoms. 
We have legislated some limitations, 
and perhaps we can legislate a few 
more without endangering our Consti- 
tutional rights. For. the rest, however, 
we shall, I fear, have to await a higher 
ethical standard among the general citi- 
zenry. 

Benjamin Franklin once commented: 


“There is no kind of dishonesty into’ 


which otherwise good people more 
easily and frequently fall than that of 
defrauding the government.” .We have 
done fairly well in finding a remedy for 
Franklin’s complaint so far as it con- 
cerns our public servants, but we will 
not achieve really honest and moral 
government until the comment loses its 
point when applied to the. private citi- 
zen. As long as the citizen continues 
to place his own self-interest so far 
above the general welfare that he feels 
justified in employing almost any means 
of obtaining government favor for his, 
selfish ends, we shall continue to have 
a climate in which corruption can flour- 
ish. Until the citizen’s own moral code 
prevents him from debasing himself by 
procuring corruption of public servants, 
the problem of corruption and morality 
in public life will remain very real and 
earnest. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF THE GENERAL 
WELFARE 


No adequate public ethics is possible 
without a clear and accepted definition 
of general welfare. A public servant 
cannot be expected to do‘a good job of 
protecting the general welfare against 
the selfish interests of individuals if he 
does not know what the general wel- 
fare is. On the other hand, if the gen- 
eral welfare is regarded as synonymous 


with the self-interest of one group, he 


cannot be blamed unduly for doing 
what he can—short of graft—to tor 
ward that self-interest. 

Unfortunately, a definition of general 
welfare is extremely difficult in our 
American life because of our rightful 
acceptance-of, and even dependence on, 
individualism. Indeed, to my mind 
this is the reason why such nations as 
England and Germany were able to pre- 
cede us to the achievement of reason- 
ably ethical governments. They have 
had a much more social concept of the 


general welfare than we have had. In 
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both of these countries the relatively 
easy and simple utilitarian definition of 


public welfare as the state in which the - 


material welfare of the mass of society 
is satisfactory was early accepted and 
established. On the other hand, in 
America, such a definition would find 
great resistance, and not from con- 
servatives alone. 

However, in the last twenty years we 
have been slowly evolving a concept of 
general welfare which, though not yet 
really defined and certainly far from 
clear, is finding acceptance and gives 
some promise of being sufficient to give 
us a working pattern of public ethics. 
So far the concept is more negative 
than positive. Although we may not 
be able to agree on what the general 
welfare is we do appear to agree that it 
is not the welfare of any single self-in- 
terest. And we are arriving at a pic- 
ture, rather ‘than a definition, of the 
general welfare as a synthesis or com- 
munity of nonsubservient self-interests. 
Just how this sort of thing can be at- 
tained in practice few of us have a 
clear idea; but the vision, however 
vague and blurred, offers us some guid- 
ance, not only in our effort to establish 
standards of public ethics, but also in 
taking part in the arena of legislative 
and executive action. Some day, no 
doubt, the picture will be replaced by 
definitions clear enough to be used in 
syllogisms; and when this point is 


reached we shall have more logic and. 


less mysticism in our standards of pub- 
lic ethics. Meanwhile, the new concept 
is sufficient to establish the idea in our 
public ethics that the government, and 
especially its servants, must protect the 
general welfare—leaving the nourish- 
ment of self-interest to individual citi- 


zens, who have thoroughly proved their 


ability to look after it. 


RISE IN STANDARDS OF PUBLIC ETHICS 


So, all in all, our standards of pub- 
lic ethics are unquestionably much 
clearer and much higher today than 
ever before. Indeed this fact is evi- 
denced by the very intensity of our 
horror at each new instance of failure 
of our public servants to live up to 
them. Unfortunately—and here is the 
rub—our performance and enforcement 
of our standards fall far short of them. 
Indeed, in some respects, like the en- 
trance of the criminal gangster into 
politics, our position is more serious 
than it has ever been before; the threat 
to our basic institutions is more menac- 
ing than ever. Moreover, it is natu- 
rally disheartening to discover that, 
while we have been closing the doors 
to the success of the old methods of 
corruption and influence, our antago- 
nists have been discovering and em- 
ploying more insidious methods of in- 
gress against which we have not yet 
established adequate bars. 


CITIZEN RESPONSIBILITIES 


We have gone a long way since co- 
lonial days and even since the start of 
the twentieth century; but we are still 
far from any semblance of .the millen- 
nium. It will take continued vigilance 
and energy to keep moving. And, if 
our history shows anything, it shows 
that we cannot delegate the job entirely. 
to the government. The vigilance at 
least, and certainly the insistence on 
high standards of performance as well 
as high standards of concept, will have 
to be supplied in the future as in the 
past by the citizens themselves. 
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The Voter’s Natural Bent 


By J. T. SALTER 


HE subject of this paper is the 
voter, That is like saying that my 
‘subject is American civilization. For 
politics may be equated with life. It is 
not a detail; it is life. And voting, or 
failing to vote, is an expression of that 
life. To know the reasons why an in- 
dividual marks his ballot as he does is 
to have an insight into the innermost 
recesses of that individual. 
tends to make a man thoughtful; it 
challenges him to examine the record, 
to get the facts, to put two and ‘two to- 
gether, to take a stand—and that means 
to stand off in the privacy of a polling 
booth and tell what the facts mean. 
Election day itself is only an official 
interruption of an endless process. This 
interval of several minutes is for the 


purpose of letting a voter make a record 
` of his opinions on the candidates and 


the issues that he has ‘been listening to 


. and thinking about for a long time and 
‘relating them to a sense of himself and 


the community he lives in. The official 
ritual of standing within the isolated 
polling booth helps the citizen focus his 


. impressions and makes him give them 


direction. To do this he. must think of 
something beyond his own skin and 
bones; he is reminded that he is not 
living alone. He uses his vote for the 
State, the public—not for a private in- 
terest. Grover Cleveland well said: 


` “Your every voter, as surely as your 


chief magistrate, exercises a public 


_ trust.” 


DIGNITY OF VOTING 


In one way or another on election 
day the American voter considers the 
old question—Am I my brother’s 
keeper? Thus voting has both a civic 


Voting. 


‘came, I repeated my question. 


and a spiritual significance. It is a ` 
process that nourishes the human being 
and helps him behave like a free man 
in a free society. 

To mark a ballot is to belong to the 
society of which one is a part. To 


‘ mark a ballot is twice important. It 


helps the government to know what the 
people are thinking: it helps the indi- 
vidual to feel that he is important 
and a part of the government; the 


- consensus is then one that he accepts. 


To keep a citizen from voting is a 
crime against personality. Such action 
thwarts the development of personality 
and weakens the government—weakens 
the social structure. -The South, for 
example, is weaker because fewer peo- 
ple vote.: There is something healthy , 
about numbers in politics.” Thomas 
Jefferson once remarked that that gov- 
ernment is strongest of which every” 
man feels himself a part. One cannot 
feel himself a part if his opinion is not 
asked. He may not vote, but no man 
wants ‘to be unfairly denied the free- 
dom to decide. That is what freedom is. 

In 1947, while waiting at a rural bus 
stop in a Southern state, I asked a 
young colored man and woman if they 
intended to vote for Truman in 1948, 
They remained silent, and as the bus 
The 
woman partly. turned as she was get- 
ting on the bus and softly said, “You 
see we are kinda delicate about poli- 
tics.” When one ‘set of Americans 
makes. another set of Americans “kinda 
delicate about politics,’ all America 
suffers. 

Voting is a substantial part of a man’s 
freedom.- It is more than a symbol; it 
is the idea and the personality focused 
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at pencil point on a small square on a 
ballot in a polling booth; it is democ- 
racy’s badge of knighthood that car- 
ries with it the noblesse oblige of study 
and participation; it is the voter’s mem- 
. bérship in the body politic. The vote 
is tothe individual in this interdepend- 
ent day what his stone axe was to his 
ancestor twenty thousand or more years 
ago. It is the political arrangement, or 
weapon, or voice, that gets the citizen 
what he wants. It is at least the twen- 
tieth-century approach to what the in- 
dividual wants. 


NEED FOR ENLIGHTENED CITIZENRY 


The voting that I am thinking of— 
wise voting—has varied facets. Most 
appropriately it is based on the idea 
that facts, facts, facts are needed: plus 
the individual background against which 
to place these facts. For a ‘fact is use- 
less unless one sees its significance. 

The basic evil today is not so much 
greed and selfishness as it is ignorance; 
ignorance of the pertinent facts and 
their meaning. “Where there is no vi- 
sion, the people perish.” What can be 
plainer than that? 

This means that education is needed. 
It means a chance to get all the facts, 
not merely an authorized version. It 
assumes that spiritual values are, and 
are recognized as being, as real as ‘any 
other values. Law, justice, fair play, 
freedom, truth, the sacredness of hu- 
man personality, as well as wheat, elec- 
tric power, coal, cotton, statistics, -and 
money, are staples of. our politics and 
voting. i 

Finally, not only the community’s 
attitude toward the voter, but the in- 

1 The English author Frederic Harrison ex- 
pressed the opinion that “what you want in 
a body of electors is a rough, shrewd eye for 
` men of character, honesty, and purpose. Very 
plain men know who wish them well and the 
sort of thing which will bring them good.” 
See John Morley, Oracles on Man and Gov- 
ernment (London, 1923), p. 92. 


‘dividual’s attitude toward the ballot 


and elections is a descriptive fact of 
great significance. To know the voter 
is to know the individual, and to’ know 
the individual is to know the civiliza- 
tion. 

Let us consider the nature of poli- 
tics, the election, and the voter. Each, 
of course, is fashioned by the other arid 
by the civilization, and, in turn, has 
much to do with the fashioning of our 
civilization. One answer to the peren- 
nial question about the value of our 
politicians and. voters is to ask: What 
of our American civilization? What is 
it- worth to the individual and to the 
world? 


‘COMPLEXITY OF VOTING 


Voting is relatively new, and because 
the mechanics of the ballot is so ‘diffi- 
cult to understand in the United States, 
it is likely to seem remote, unsubstan- 
tial; and difficult to get at. That is 
partially because we have a check and 
balance system, an unnecessarily long 
ballot and frequent elections. - 

The long ballot can be, and is being, 
shortened. But there is a problem in- 
dependent: of the number and kinds of 
offices to be filled at the polls. Sup- 
pose the last Presidential election is 
considered. Let us-even assume that 
the citizen had been -asked to mark 
only one “X”——-Dewey or Truman. 
That would have been a very short 
ballot, but it would have been as diffi- 
cult as it was short for a great many 
people; for I believe that unknown 
numbers of people did not relish vot- 
ing for either candidate. And so it may 
be with every election for a varying 
number of individuals. - . 

Our Presidential system of checks 
and balances,? bicameral legislature, and. 
federalism has made it impossible, save 

2Qur constitutional checks are minimized 


by unofficial party pressures and connections 
that make the government run. 


y 


that ask him to do something. 
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in times of stress, for a victorious party 
tó enact its program into law. Politics 
in America is uniquely American. I 
think it was Bryce who once said that 
the special genius of the Americans is 
their ability to make badly devised gov- 
érnmental machinery work well, rather 
than to create perfect machinery. Be- 
cause our political parties cannot carry 
out the mandate of the people, the peo- 
ple view the parties with a variety of 
emotions, including those. of skepticism 
and hostility. If the majority party 
cannot enact the public’s program into 
law, the public is less likely to think in 
terms of program and issue. For more 
than a century, from the beginning for 
many -voters, attention is focused on 


~- personality (“I vote for my friend”), 


party name (“I never have voted for a 
Democrat. My father said, Don’t vote 
for a.damn Democrat; they will get you 


_ into debt; they will get you into war”), 


nationality (the three top offices in New 
York City are held by men of Irish, 
Italian, and Jewish descent), religion 
(a sheriff said that in the rural towns 
where the -German Catholics predomi- 
nate, he got every vote but seven; but 
in the Protestant towns his opponent 
got the votes), and personal service ® 
‘(Congressman says that nine- 
tenths of his letter mail is from people 
“I try 
to do it”). 


Tue VOTER HIMSELF 


Who is the voter? He is the one who 
votes. For example, Mr. C. A. Hanan, 
former chairman of the Dane County 
(Wisconsin) board has just died in his 


3It is also true today that more and more 
people, when they mark their ballots in na- 
tional elections, are thinking of the issue— 
the probable effect of the legislation upon 
themselves and upon the country. Tony’s 
letter that follows on page 13 is pertinent. 
See Chapter IV, “Personal Attention,” in 
J. T. Salter, The Pattern of Politics, New 
York, 1940. 


” deified; 


ninety-second year. He had long been 
a civic leader, sometimes called a poli- 
tician, and was a member of his local 
drainage district committee when he 
died. Furthermore, “he was proud of 
the fact that he never missed voting in 
an election.” 4 He was a voter; a rare 
one, for most of them do not live so 
long or express themselves at the polls 
so regularly. 

There is one qualification for voting 
that is not stated in the statutes, but 
exists nonetheless because of the, na- 
ture of things. Grover Cleveland said 


‘that “before we have a citizen we must 


first have a man.” I add that before 
we have a-voter we must first have a 
man. A voter is a man that can do 
two things: he can earn his own living 
and he can govern himself. 

There are millions of voters in the 
United States but there is no such 
thing as The Voter, a generalized voter. 
No two voters are alike, just as no two 
fingerprints are the same. As far as 
function and purpose are concerned, 
however, all fingers are the same (they 
can all pick up things). Similarly, all 
voters ate the same voter.® 


- 4 Wisconsin State Journal, October 12, 1951. 
4a The voter, even as the rest of mankind, 


‘is not immune from flattery. He likes atten- 
_tion of a personal sort. 


A greeting, kind 
words, or a smile may count as well as logic 
in a discussion of the issue. Much depends 
on the traditions and climate of opinion in 
the constituency where the election is held. 
That flattery, though, is a staple in the art 
of politics is suggested by the stereotype of 
the word—-politician—one who smiles. But 
the people wanted something besides a smile 
in 1948. Boswell’s Dr. Johnson reminds us 
that kings as well as commoners like flattery. 
“It has always been formular to flatter kings 
and queens; so much so, that even in our . 
church-service we have ‘our most religious 
king,’ used indiscriminately whoever is king. 
Nay, they even flatter themselves;—‘we have 
been graciously pleased to grant.’ No mod- 
ern flattery, however, is so gross as that of 
the Augustan age, where the emperor was 
— Praesens: Divus habebitur Augus- 
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Tue VOTER’S ETHICS 


What are the ethics of the voter— 
what is the state of one’s own ethics? 
How can this question be answered? 
Statistics will not give the answer. It 
is a difficult matter to investigate satis- 
factorily. One hears about evil ‘poli- 
ticians; some are promptly thrown out 
. like bad apples; but others continue for 
term after term. I have found, how- 
ever, that when an individual is once 
convicted in a court of law, he is not 
elected again. (Curley of Boston is an 
exception.) Regarding other men in 
politics, men who are denounced in 
newspapers, in magazines, and over the 
radio, yet continue to be re-elected, I 
find that their supporters may be as 
honest as are their opponents. ‘Their 
supporters are likely to think that they 
are doing the right thing. Maybe’ the 


political climate where they live is dif- . 
A man can vote as he will. 


ferent. 
And as Bryce once remarked, “A cer- 
tain bias of mind is not incompatible 
with virtue.” A voter’s wisdom may be 
suspect, even though his ethics is not. 

There are different ways, however, of 
approaching this ethical question. One 
is to observe what is happening on all 
sides all the time, or one can learn 
much by asking the voter himself, or 
the politician, the. voter’s alter ego, or 
just by observing them. -I have at- 
tempted a combination of these meth- 
ods. 

Kor a lifetime I have read the papers 
of my university students on the guest 
‘politician who had just addressed our 
class. Two or three times each term I 
invite some well-known politician to 
speak to us about his life in politics. 
The students then write a brief. ‘paper 
of analysis and evaluation. 

The great majority of students in 
Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, or 


tus?” James Boswell, The Life of Samuel 
Johnson (London, 1844), Vol. IM, p. 277. 


California that write these papers write 
about sincerity. I do not ask them to 


do so. I give them a list of more than’ 


fifteen probable personality traits that 


does not emphasize sincerity. It is the ~ 


one, however, that is interesting to the 
student. Reading these papers makes 
me think that if the public man is sin- 
cere he has a vital element for success 
at the polls; at least, if he is not sin- 


cere he is not in favor, regardless of _ 


what other traits he possesses, 

This quality, sincerity, is likely to bé 
associated in the student’s mind With 
such other qualities as hard work, down- 
to-earth manner of speaking, not too 
great smoothness of looks, humility, 
forthrightness, and a sort of old-shoe 
quality of friendliness. But the stu- 
dent calls it sincerity; or these other 
attributes are meaningless without it. 

Some years ago the Hon. Sol Levitan 
spoke to my students. He had little or 
no schooling, he spoke English with 
difficulty, he had a foreign-Jewish look, 
he also had much native wit and ability, 


much personality and individual color, © 


and he was honest. Each class of Wis- 
consin students loved this man. Ninety- 
nine students out of one hundred én- 
thusiastically wrote that he had color 
and sincerity. .The parents of these 
students must have thought the same 
thing about Mr. Levitan, for six times 
they elected him State Treasurer of 
Wisconsin. © ` 

This innocent student testimony 
throughout the years gives a clue to 
the ethics of the voter. For the stu- 
dent qua voter differs from his parents 
mainly, in that his parents are older 
and more experienced. The elected 


politician that pleases the voters of ` 
Wisconsin, for example, usually pleases 


the students in the classroom. 


POLITICIANS’ VIEWS OF THE VOTER 


What does the politician himself 
-think of the voter’s ethics? . A poli- 


a 
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tician must be something of a specialist 
if not an authority on this matter; for 


he would not be elected once or more 


times if he did not have some intuition 
about the voter more subtle than that 
held by the generality of people. I 
have asked some local politicians and 
some outstanding members of the 
House whom I know. I quote a few 
representative responses. 

About fifteen years ago Dr. Harold 
Groves, a State Senator of Wisconsin 
who was my neighbor and a professor 
‘of economics, told me that honesty in 
politics was smart politics. The prof- 
essor served in the Assembly and in the 
Senate and for -a year was a member 
of the State Tax Commission. 
cently I asked him what he thought of 
the voter’s ethics today. He agreed 
with his earlier declaration and added 
that, like Churchill, he has yet to find 
a system of government that is not 
worse than democracy. One votes both 
his own interest and the public’s in- 
terest. The simple virtues constitute 
good politics. A good character gen- 
erally wins more than smart tech- 
niques.” Attlee is “terribly honest but 
ehe cannot make a speech.” 

The Hon. Sam Rayburn, Speaker of 
the House for more years than any 
predecessor, is a rewarding and refresh- 
ing man to talk to. I believe he has 
-served with three thousand members of 


the House; only Adolph Sabath and. 


Robert L. Doughton have served with 
` more members. Mr. Rayburn gives me 


the idea that there is something glorious ' 


and noble about the profession of poli- 
tics. He said in an unforgettable way 
‘that it was an honor to be elected to 
any public office. Now I find that Mr. 
Rayburn thinks: that the average voter 
is a good juror and will usually come 


up with the right verdict when the facts. 


5 One must be able to sense the feeling and 
opinion of the people and“be able to com- 
municate with them. 


Re-» 


are fully presented. Voters are not to 
be spoken down to. They have a high 
degree of native intelligence. They 
want the best arguments that can be 


- made on both sides of the question. 


All this is conditioned by the fact that 
when the man in politics once gets the 
voter’s full confidence, the man in poli- 
tics must destroy that confidence him- 
self—no one else can.* Is not this true 
of all the ethical relationships of life 
that are built on trust? 


Voters—new style 


From Philadelphia I received a letter 
from Tony Nicollo (fictitious name), 
who is a lifelong Republican ward poli- 
tician. and an honest man. Tony’s di- 
vision is in the river ward that was once 
the home of all the Vares—George, Ed, 
and Bill. It is an organization ward. I 
shall quote Tony’s letter at some length 
because it gives an interpretation of 
the voter since Roosevelt. It seems that 
Tony does not like the new voter be- 
cause he is trying-to act like a voter and 
mark his own ballot. He writes: 


What is the Voter like? — 

Without a doubt in my mind, the great- 
est question, since Hoover. This ques- . 
tion has been bothering me for some time. 
I have thought about it over and over 
again. I have disgust this with friends 


. and with political workers, with business 


men. Yes, it is the question that should 
be very important to all. 

I first would like to take you back, to 
the days to Bill Vare, when I first got my 
start the voter was a more grateful person, ` - 
he was more satisfied with everything in 
general. He went about his work, or his 
business, he made a living, he was happy. 
He appreciated every little thing. A favor, 


‘some little remembrance or just your 


friendship .... Then came Roosevelt, 
well things began to change. People started 
to get the better things in life, cars, radio’s, 
later two cars to a house, television, better 


8 Letter from Speaker Rayburn to the 
writer, August 18, 1951. 
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working conditions, more money. People 
started to live and try to keep up with the 
- Jones’s, then came the second world war, 
and boys started to go away to war. Many 
were just kids satisfied te just get along. 

They went into the service and many 
became sergeants, and other officers, many 
became hero’s, well when they came home 
you had a different boy to contend with. 
One little example. A family who’ were 
very friendly to me in the division, the 
parents respected me and I was a sort of a 
little tin God to them their children had 
to respect Mr. [Tony], or they would get 
their pants slapped. The boys all thought 
a lot of me, they came to me for every- 
thing, then two of them went away, they 
kept in touch with me by letters, and I in 
turn kept up with them. Then they came 
home, what a difference, one of the boys 
came to see me one day and after a lot 
of glad your back and so on, we sat down, 
and he began to tell me that he was now 


used to giving orders and he did not think 


he could let me have him do as before 
that he knew the:score now and that he 
was going to do what he thought was right, 
well if ever I was set back, well here it 
was, the kid who I could almost make’ do 
anything for me now telling me where I 
stood, I took it in stride and it wasn’t long 
that- I learned that this sort of thing had 
effected a good number of other boys al- 
most in the same boat. So you can see 
we are dealing with a different voter today, 
yes we can say because of the good time, 
the war and lets not forget, the average 
_ boy today is far more educated and a good 
deal more independent. So much so, that 
today, he doesn’t know his own relations, 
does not chum with his neighbor, but plays 
it big, he goes out sees things goes places, 
parents ‘have trouble, they won’t even 
listen to them. They have their own set 
ideas. Telivision keeps people home, they 
see educating programs, listen to all the 
news going on and so is more up to date 
on everything I am amazed the way the 
people in my own division have changed. 
Over and over again, they tell me of the 
great improvements that have happened 
to them, their children and how they feel 
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about conditions, where in years oh ‘say 
about in the twenties, they never looked 
at all the stuff that they do today.’ 


Good in the long run 


The Hon. James W. Wadsworth of 
Geneseo; New York was known in the 
House Office Building as the Congress- 
men’s Congressman. When he spoke. 
the other members were most likely to 
listen with attention and approval. He 


served twelve years in the Senate be- ` 


fore. he was elected to the House. He 
served there for eight years and retired’ 
at the beginning of the Eighty-second 
Congress. P ' 
Mr. Wadsworth characteristically re- 
marked that he did not think he was 
competent to add much to my investiga- 
tion, but then he continued: 


I am willing to state, however, that my 
experience in public life, commencing back 
in 1904 when I was first elected: to the 
Legislature in New York and continuing 
down to the present day, persuades me 
that for a long-long pull the voter puts up 
a pretty good performance. True, upon 
occasion, large numbers of voters have 
been carried away in an atmosphere of 
hysteria. In many instances they have, 
followed an hysterical or demogogic leader 
but I have noticed that they are very apt 
to recognize the error considerably in ad- 


vance of some of the leaders they have © 


been following and that eventually, having 
learned the lesson settled down to a calm 
and thoughtful consideration of the. issues 
which confronted them. Such a perform- 
ance indicates to me the correctness of the 
old adage—to wit: “Truth Must Prevail” 
or words to that effect. 

Another thing I have noticed with re- 
spect to voters is that a lot of them are 
very apt to forgive a public office holder 
for doing things contrary to their wishes, 
providing they dre convinced that the pub- 
lic office holder is absolutely honest in the 


_ stand he has taken. Indeed I think it may - 


be said that a goodly portion of the voters 
7 Letter to the writer, August 27, 1951, 
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are tolerant so long as the atmosphere in_ 


which they do their thinking is free from 
hysteria. 

These are general observations and I am 
convinced they are reasonably correct. 
But if the voter is persuaded that Gov- 
ernment owes him a living and will make 
him secure from the cradle to the grave 
then he will surrender his control to an 
„all-powerful Government-and his reactions 
thereafter will not depend upon ae of 
conviction.” 


Pusric EVALUATION OF VOTING 
PERFORMANCE 


On the first day of the new term I 
asked my class in Political Parties and 
Citizenship how well’ the students 
thought the voter is doing his job. 
Nine out of ten students said that he 
was doing his job poorly. Five students 


thought that he was doing well, or ’ 


fairly well; fifty-one thought he was 
doing poorly. One girl expressed the 
. tenor of opinion in the class when she 
said that not enough people vote, and 
“on the whole I do not believe that the 
voter is well enough informed, -nor 
makes much of an effort to become well 
informed.” , 

The student’s reaction to the voter’s 
performance or to the politician and his 
works is likely to be the same’ as the 


public’s; both are generally bad. This. 


is strange in a country that loves de- 
mocracy. William Hazlitt once re- 
marked ‘that “no reader of history can 
be a lover of kings.” That is one rea- 
son why the people prefer to govern 
themselves. The people can do for 
themselves better than another can do 
for them. The people are the voters 
and the politicians. The people, though, 
criticize voters, politicians, and politics 
with gusto. They. are criticizing them- 
selves; they consciously or semicon- 
sciously know it. And they know that 
Jesus said that none is perfect. By 
8 Letter to the writer, August 14, 1951. 


criticizing: politicians and voters (by 
wearing a hair shirt as it were), demo- 
cratic man, illogical as he may be, finds 
comfort. 


VOTER PARTICIPATION 


The voter is criticized because he does 
not vote or because he votes only half 
the time. Half of the qualified people 
vote in Presidential elections, and if 
there is an issue, as in 1928, 1932, 1936, - 
1940, or 1944, more than half of the 
electorate goes to the polls. The voting 
record varies greatly from state to state 
and from election to election within 
the same state. 

What is the optimum percentage of 
voter participation? Truly not 100 per 
cent. For if 100 per cent of the people 


-voted, we would probably be on the 


brink of revolution. There would cer- 
tainly be a fever in the body politic. 
Everyone entitled to the privilege should 
be urged to mark his ballot on‘ election 
day, but in a free society enjoying 
domestic tranquillity and. stability it is 
not entirely surprising that half of the 
people or more stay away from the 
polls. They do this for various reasons. 


.. Some may be willing to see either candi- 


date elected, or nominated. Others 
may be undecided as to how to vote. 
Or people may believe their vote to be 
futile under the circumstances. This is 
an unfortunate viewpoint in a land 
where other people believe that anything 
can be accomplished in politics that the 
people will set out to accomplish. 

There is, however, a difference be- 
tween politics and elections.’ Politics is 
life, and an election is one approach to 
that life. It may be the significant 
approach, but there is talk, and more 
talk; and there are letters and petitions 
and editorials and other approaches of 
the individual, ranging all the way 
from an effective public address to a 
bang on the head. 
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There is a pertinent cartoon in the 
Saturday Evening Post of December 8, 
1951. ‘An irate householder with his 
arm in a sling, his left- eye blackened, 

„and a bandage around his head is ex- 
plaining to a friend who has just called: 
“All I can say. is, for a guy who nevet 
bothers to vote, he certainly takes poli- 
tics seriously.” Any reader is likely to 
number among his acquaintances a per- 
son or two (or he may be such a person 

- himself) who studies the issue and often 

“talks about some political personality 
or question but may not vote, or may 
not vote in every election. 


Only. 13.6 per cent of the adult peo- 


ple in South Carolina voted in the 1948 
Presidential election? This is not the 
first time that South Carolina has had 
a smaller percentage of its adult popu- 
lation voting than has any other state. 
Does this mean that the people in the 
Palmetto State of John C. Calhoun, are 
not interested in politics? 

I quote Howard P. Cooper, the editor 
of the Beaufort Gazette. “I doubt,” he 
writes, “ 
union that could claim to talk as.much 
politics and vote as. little politics as 
South Carolina. It is not because South 
Carolinians are not politically conscious. 

They are—very.” ?° 
` An outstanding public servant in a 
country in the tropical Orient told me 
that her people did not have the right 
idea about politics. © They do not see 
- it as the organization of social goods 
for the people; they see it as a cock- 
fight, a lot of treats, a friendly smile or 
` word of recognition. All can agree 
that this is not a mature or helpful way 
in which to consider politics. The same 
can probably. be said for the attitude 


9 Voting statistics prepared by Library of 
Congress. Reported by Senator Humphrey 
in Congressional Record, 82d Cong., 1st sess. 
(June 25, 1951), pp. 7192-7194.. - 

10 Letter to Mr. George Black Rea, July 4, 
1947. 


if there is another state in the . 


_of the people in South Carolina adi in 
any, other state where only a small 
fraction of the people vote. ' 


LIMITATIONS OF POLITICS 


If politics is the great servant of the 
people, the question may well be asked, 
Why, at so many points, is life still 
“short, nasty and brutish”? 

The ways of government are mysteri- ` 
ous, and ballots are not simple. Through 
politics, however, the people are "re- 
fashioning their environment. - This 
does not mean, though, that the citizen 
can vote poverty, disease, ignorance, 
and crime out of existence today. 
When, for example, has the individual 
had’a chance to vote slums out and 
modern housing units in? Before some 
needs of the voter can be met, spade- 
work -must be carried on in the form of 
study, discussion, and organization. 

Man is not logical; he is a frail reed, 
but as Pascal declared, he is the tough- 
est reed in the world. To charge the’ 
voter with neglect for the evils that 
exist in our civilization is like holding 
the public school and the universities 
responsible for the crime in our society. 
The voters and the. schools are re- 
sponsible; we are all responsible; none 
is perféct. ` 
` The goal is improvement—more peo- 
ple voting and more attention to the 
issue and the roll call. If the citizen 
does not know his congressman, whose 
failure is that? If the legislator pro- 
vides leadership in his constituency and 
instructs the people on the why of the 
issue, the people will know who he is 
and what he amounts to. The task of 
the politician includes the job of the 
teacher.1”” 

11 Lincoln, the politician, was a teacher; he 
has been buried for nearly a century, but he 
is still teaching the people. He once said 
that his opponent, Douglas, was a man with 
tens of thousands of blind followers. Lincoln 


added, “It’s my~ business to make some ot 
those blind followers see.’ 


i 
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Voters may be debauched through 
the wrongful use of public money. Old- 
age pension plans may. be socially use- 
ful, or they may be disastrous. The 
same may be said about the veterans 
bonus, farm parity prices, special tariff 
legislation, for any interest. The leader- 
ship of the eager group as well as the 
political leadership must show the mem- 
bers that in the long run any special 
interest group is most favored when its 
objectives are brought into harmony 
with the public interest. 

If my definitions are less conclusive 
than I should wish, that is partly be- 
cause in pondering the voter one is re- 
minded of Bismarck’s observation: “In 
politics the influence of imponderables is 
often greater than that of either mili- 
tary power or money.” Yet, in spite of 
the merit of this valued insight, the 
voter is usually, when the facts are 


known, an understandable person. He 
wants to know whom his party is serv- 
ing, and whether his party is meeting 
the urgent problems of the day. 


POPULAR GOVERNMENT PREFERRED 


The voter seems to have a nose for 
smelling out dictators—-a natural bent 
for candidates that believe in govern- 
ment by. the people as well as for 
the people. Authoritarian candidates, 
whether fascist or communist, are for- 
eign to the voter’s taste.: He goes home 
when he marks his ballot; he votes on 
the principle of “blood of my blood and 
bone of my bone.” He is more tolerant 
of an incompetent than he is of one who 
hates democracy. Abraham Lincoln is 
his greatest hero, and Abraham Lincoln 
is the best spokesman popular govern- 
ment ever had. 
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Political Parties and the Public Interest. 


By E. E. SCHATTSCHNEIDER 


INCE politics deals with the at- 

tempts of people to live together 
peaceably and well, it is obvious that 
ethical questions are close to the. es- 
sence of politics at all times. This is 
especially true of the management of 
the largest and most powerful political 
organizations produced in our civiliza- 
tion, the political parties. The fact that 
the future of the American people and 
perhaps the future of the greater part 
of the human race may depend on the 
work of these political organizations in- 
‘evitably implicates our whole value sys- 
tem in most:of the great controversies 
developed by the parties. 

To say that the conducfof people en- 
gaged in pdrty politics is to be judged 
by the moral standards commonly ac- 
cepted: by the community in nonpoliti- 
cal matters is to make an assumption 
about politics, however. ` To speak of 
morals in connection with party politics 
is to assume that the parties are delib- 
erate, purposeful, and responsible forms 
of social activity carried on by people 
who know what they want, to achieve 
and are able to act accordingly; for 
there can be no ethical basis of politics 
if we suppose that political behavior is 
irrational and uncontrollable, or if we 
assume that parties are what they are 
because they must be. In this ‘article 
we assume, therefore, that the parties 
are what we make them and that we 
are responsible for the parties we. pro- 
duce, because we can create any kind 
of party system we have the intelli- 
gence and the energy to create. 

Questions of morals in politics can be 
defined very largely in terms of the 
public interest. 
serves the public interest broadly, it is 


If the party system. 
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reasonable to suppose that it can be de- 
fended on moral grounds. For this rea- 
son it is proper to discuss the relations 
between political parties and the pub- 
lic interest in this symposium. Party 
politics deals with conflict. Whether or 
not any conflict is good or evil depends 
on what it is about and how it is car-. 
ried on. It is necessary therefore to see, 
first, what kinds of conflicts lend them- 
selves to exploitation by the party sys- 
tem. 


CoNFLICT AND UNITY 


All politics consists of attempts to 
organize and exploit the conflicts and 
agreements in our society for some pur- 
pose considered good or desirable by 
the manipulators of the system. Ideas 
about conflict and unity are inherent, 
for example, in all concepts of democ- 
racy, in all ideas about liberty, and in 
majority rule, all of which assume that 
there will always be differences of opin- 
ion and conflicts of interest in the com- 
munity. 

It is not always equally well under- 
stood, however, that every conflict nec- 
essarily implies unity within the an- 
tagonistic and conflicting groups, inter- 
ests, minorities, and majorities. This is ` 
true because conflicts become possible 
only when each of the contending fac- 
tions can mobilize and consolidate its 
own supporters. Without such unifica- 
tion no faction could function as an 
instrument of conflict, and no conflict 
could be developed beyond its most 
rudimentary forms as a disorganized 
and amorphous brawl. Therefore every 
cleavage or alignment necessarily-unites ` 
people while it divides them, and the 


a 


unifying aspect of the process is as im- 
portant as is the dividing aspect. 

In a complex society the potential 
number of conflicts of interest and opin- 
ion is certainly very large; theoretically, 
it approaches infinity. At first glance, 
therefore, politics in a free and com- 
plex society seems to consist of an ex- 
panding universe of conflicts in which 
people divide and divide and divide end- 
lessly. A little reflection, however, will 
satisfy most people that any political 
system that emphasized and exploited 
all conflicts and tensions would simply 
explode. 


CONFLICTS AMONG CONFLICTS 


It is necessary to understand some- 
thing about the relations among con- 
flicts to understand why a free system 
of politics in a democratic society is 
possible. The multiplication of con- 
flicts in a free society: is restricted by 
the fact that conflicts interfere with 


each other, because the lines of cleavage ` 


never or rarely coincide. In an extreme 
case, lines of cleavage may cross each 
other at right angles, and may tend 
therefore to neutralize each other com- 
pletely or to subordinate one conflict to 
the other. If the conflicts in this case 
are of equal intensity, they will tend 


_ Strongly to immobilize everyone. On 


the other hand, if they are of unequal 
intensity, the more intense will blot out 
the less intense conflict. 

An extension of the logic of the fore- 
going argument leads to the conclusion 
that the conflict among conflicts is so 


` great that an indefinite multiplication 


of conflicts is extremely unlikely even 


' in a free political system. Not only do 


conflicts compete with each other, but 
the more intense conflicts suppress or 
subordinate or blot out the less intense. 

The very fact that people must close 
ranks in order to engage effectively in 
any conflict compels them to subordi- 
nate a great multitude of inconsistent 
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antagonisms, which are then neglected, 
disapproved of, explained away, and 
forgotten. The point of this discussion 
is that it is conflict itself that forces 
people to unite, that unity is a function 
of conflict, and that as a consequence 
the number of conflicts that can be de- 


veloped in a free society at any one 


time is limited. 

The history of American politics is 
full of examples of the conflict among 
conflicts. Thus -sectionalism tends to 
suppress class conflict, and vice versa; 
international conflict tends to repress 
domestic conflict (though sometimes 


‘class conflict may become international 


in scope and may therefore interfere 
with nationalistic conflicts). American 
politics is today profoundly influenced 
by the way. in which cleavages related 
to the social structure are tending to in- 
terfere with traditional sectional align- 
ments, and by the tendency of foreign 
policy cleavages to be incompatible with 
domestic policy cleavages. The Solid 
South for a considerable period of 
American history was “solid” because 
all other conflicts were subordinated to 
the requirements of a sectional racial 
policy. Thus also there has been a 
tendency in American politics in recent 


-décades to subordinate local issues to 


national issues. : 

The very fact that conflicts interfere 
with each other and that there is there- 
fore a sort of hierarchy of dominant 
and subordinate conflicts in which one 
may be used to destroy another makes 
it possible to’ manipulate the political 
system. 


ACHIEVING UNITY WITHIN FACTIONS 


How is unity within the factions pro- 
duced? It is chiefly the more or less 
spontaneous consequence of conflict. 
The greater the conflict, the greater the 
unity. It follows that unity is not pro- 
duced primarily by a precarious negotia- 
tion among great numbers of conflicting 
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minorities and interests within the align- 
ment. Primarily, it is the result of the 
consciousness of the overriding conflict 
and the realization by all who find 
themselves on one-side or the other that 
‘they. must: stand together. 

Once the conflict is well exploited, 
therefore, the members of the alignment 
discover for themselves with relatively 
little assistance why it is important that 
they work ‘together. When this hap- 
pens, there is a transvaluation of goals, 
internal conflicts are deflated, there is 
a shift of emphasis from what once 
seemed important to what now seems 


important, people who were once hostile - 


discover new virtues and attractions in 
each other, and old causes of conflict 
are forgotten. In these circumstances 
people merely rediscover the’ truth of 
the Oriental proverb that the enemies 
of their enemies are their friends. 
This process can be accelerated by 
political leaders who invent generaliza- 
tions and rationalizations useful for this 
purpose and promote better relations 
and a more co-operative attitude by a 
number of familiar processes; but prin- 
cipally people unite for common action 
because once the line is drawn and con- 
flict is in the air, people want allies with 
-whom they can combine against’a comi- 
mon antagonist. Cohesion is part of 
the process of conflict, and it is as 
strong and as vigorous as is the conflict 
itself. 
_ The upshot of this process is that the 
greater part of the total tension in the 
community, like an iceberg, is sub- 
merged. As long as this tension re- 
mains.at a subpolitical level, it cannot 
be exploited. 


‘LEADERSHIP AND DEMOCRACY 
Use CONFLICTS 


Moreover, the only interests and 
alignments that count in politics are 
those that are actually exploited. It 
follows that we always have some kind 


_of choice among the bases of conflict 


(considering conflict and agreement as 
instruments of power). This is an ap- 
plication of the formula of “divide and 
rule” not exactly in the original sense 
of the phrase. Politics is not simply a 
process of divide and divide and di- 
vide; neither is it a question of getting 
everyone to agree about everything to 
produce a new kind of concurrent ma- 
pority. Leadership and power in a 
democratic society imply a willingness 
to draw a dividing line and to exploit 
the division so underlined in order to 


` create a majority with the:-power and 


will to govern. At the same time, the 
greatest of all democratic rights is the 
right to “‘take sides” in the controversies 
so produced. 

The kinds of cleavages we are “likely 
to prefer and therefore to exploit are 
closely related to what’ we want to ac- 
complish. ‘Whoever is able to make 
prevail his concept of how the nation 
should be divided for political purposes 
is likely also to run the country. For 
this- reason, people who have discovered 
that one kind of alignment works well 
for them are likely to be alarmed at any 
attempt to-shift the basis of conflict. 
As. long as any given cleavage can be 
perpetuated, the majority produced by 
that cleavage will be kept in power. — 
Conversely, a new majority can be pro- 
duced only by drawing a new dividing 
line. which brings about a new set of 
alignments. 

Every conceivable kind of division 
can be made to. serve some purpose. 
Thus, the Marxian class struggle is a 


‘concept of conflict designed to produce 


a revolution. Theories of interests such 

“government by pressure groups,” 
which now have a certain vogue in the 
United ‘States, are designed to imple- 
ment the power of the business com- 


_ munity, the segment of society most in- 


tensively organized in pressure groups 
and most strategically based for this 
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kind of politics. Sectional alignments 
serve certain interests extremely well 
while they frustrate others; alignments 
based on the social structure are likely 
to produce a social policy that could not 
be sustained in any other kind of align- 
ment. 


Diacnosis oF ALIGNMENTS 


Since the conflict of conflicts forces us 
to choose ‘among a variety of bases of 
division and unity as a means to power, 
what criteria can we apply to the com- 


` peting claims of the proponents of the- 


various and incompatible alignments 


that are offered to us for support? 


In the first place, all divisions are 
dangerous to some extent. Certainly 
all concepts of conflict become danger- 
ous if they are pushed too far. It is 
worth remembering: that the form of 
alignment which -produced the greatest 
of all political disasters in American 
history (the Civil War) was sectional- 
ism, which is now sometimes admired 
as a “safe” basis of politics. The over- 
emphasis on the development of special 
interest pressure groups in American 
politics has produced a political base , 
for inflation and war that may yet in- 
volve the country in a great catastrophe. 

On the other hand, alignments that 


were. satisfactory at a time when local ` 


questions seemed most urgent are not 
likely to satisfy the demands now made 


- on the political system. Moreover, all 


cleavages look bad to the people. who 
find themselves excluded from power by 


them. In the last analysis, the kind of 


cleavage we prefer is likely to be deter- 
mined by what we think is most im- 
portant. ; 


Two Kinps or Potitics 


For. the purpose of distinguishing be- 
tween cleavages that are likely to seem 
desirable-or undesirable, it is possible to 
differentiate roughly two different kinds 
of politics. 


Q aoe 


There is, first, the kind of politics 
that is likely to develop when no one is 
greatly concerned about the future of 


_the community. When the stability and 


permanence of the community are as- 
sumed with sufficient confidence, it is 


` possible for individuals and factions 


within the community to pursue’ their 
special ends as if the larger questions 
did not exist. 

This was the nature of American poli- 
tics for two generations before the be- 
ginning of World War I. Even as re- 
cently as the middle 1920’s, politics 
seemed to be very much like some ex- 
tremely individualistic system of eco- 
nomics in which the stability of the sys- 
tem was -assumed and each individual 
pursued his own private aims with no 
other thought than his own private gain. 
The parallelism between the economic 


. theories and the political theories of that 


period is remarkable. 

The political theories of Arthur Hol- 
combe, an ex-economist, illustrate this 
kind of thinking. He treats politics es- 
sentially as a private matter based al- 
most altogether on private and special 
interests acting very much as they act 
in the economic system. The political 


process therefore becomes a kind of - 


‘capillary activity in which very many 


independent private decisions at widely 
scattered times and places may produce 
a statistical tendency but in which 
nothing like a conscious national deci- 
sion is ever reached. 

Although Professor Holcombe some- 
times refers to the public interest, he 
has no clear and comprehensive con- 
cept of the subject. Throughout his 
writings, he shows that he does not dis- 
tinguish sharply between the functions 


“of the political system and those of the 


economic system; nor does he see that 


the alternatives and choices in the eco- - 


nomic system develop differently from 
the way in which they develop in the 
political system. The theory and analy- 


os à e 
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sis developed by- Professor Holcombe 
are more appropriate, therefore, to the 
Coolidge era than they are to American 
politics in the 1950’s. 

On the other hand, instability or 
revolutionary change, war, and interna- 
tional tensions and crises tend to pro- 
duce the politics of survival, in which 
private and special interest conflicts are 
strongly subordinated to a dominant 
concern for the preservation of the great 
common interests of the nation. These 
interests may have seemed remote or 
unreal when the stability of the com- 
munity was taken for granted, but there 
is no doubt about. their overwhelming 
force when the time comes to balance 
the lesser against the greater interests. 

The difference between the two varie- 
ties of politics déscribed in the fore- 
going discussion (roughly the shift of 


emphasis and the change of feeling and ` 


point of view Americans have experi- 
enced in the twenty-eight years’ since 
the election of Calvin Coolidge) is suff- 
cient to invalidate a host of political 
generalizations made a generation ago. 
Contemporary politics cannot be under- 
stood in terms of private and special in- 
terests exclusively. The situation calls 
for a clear concept of the public in- 
terest. , 


PuBLIC AND PRIVATE INTERESTS 


The public interest may be described 
as the aggregate of common interests, 
including the common interest in seeing 
that there is fair play among private in- 
terests. The public interest is not the 
mere sum of the special interests, and 
it is certainly not the sum of the or- 
ganized special interests. Nor is it an 
automatic consequence of the struggle 
of ‘the special interests (a struggle in 
which everyone demands too much and 
feéls entitled to it). 

It is a serious misconception to re- 
gard the. special interests as selfish and 


the public interest as unselfish. This is 
not the distinction. Each of the mem- 
bers of the crew of a ship at sea in a 
storm may have an individual selfish 
interest in survival, but only a very 


stupid person can fail to see that all. 


will perish or survive together. 


To understand the relations between ` 


the public and special interests it is 
necessary only to remember that if the 
community is-threatened, all special and 
private „interests are equally jeopard- 
ized. All property, all privileges, all 
security, all tenures, all expectations, 
all commitments, priorities, and values, 
become extinct if the society which es- 
tablished them is destroyed. Every 
crisis in the life of the community illu- 
minates the social nature of all private 
and special interests. 

As a political matter there is no 
doubt about the overwhelming power of 
the public interest once circumstances 
make it possible to draw thé line and 


once the issue has been defined. No 


special interest could demand of peo- 
ple the sacrifice of money involved in 
modern taxation or the incomparable 


. Sacrifice implied in military service. 


The war mobilization now going on is 
not accounted for in terms of the pres- 
sures of special. interests. As far as 
business is concerned, the defense mo- 
bilization of the economy produces a 
tremendous dislocation in which indus- 
try loses the initiative in the economy 
and is no longer master of its own house. 

As far as the general public is con- 


cerned, it is impossible to imagine any. 


combination of special interests able to 
provide a political base for compulsory 
military service. For that matter, what 
combination of special interests exerted 
sufficient pressure on the government to 
bring about the adoption of the Mar- 
shall plan? In. view of the extreme 
weakness of consumer organizations, -is 


there any adequate explanation of price. 


controls in terms of pressures? 


a 
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The truth is that the pressure concept 
simply does not explain what is now 
going on in American government. 


Power OF PUBLIC INTEREST 


Indeed, Lasswell’s famous definition 
of politics as who gets what, when, and 
how. has very little relation to the re- 
alities of 1951. The function of politics 
is now very largely to explain to people 
why they must make greater and greater 
sacrifices. Austerity is not so harsh in 
the United States as it is in England, 
but only a very obtuse person would 
suppose that he could now promise the 
American people less harsh taxation or 
less drastic military service or relief 
from priorities and allocations and price 
controls and a less burdensome prospect 
of very heavy public expenditures, and 
be taken seriously. The truth is that it 
is politically possible to make great de- 


mands on people because the public in- 


terest is extremely powerful. 
One consequence of this situation is 


. that the men and the parties responsible 


for the making of policy decisions are 
forced to resist the demands of special 
interests because they know that un- 
wise decisions, however great the pres- 
sure may be at the moment, will in- 
volve them in disaster a few months 
hence. It was never less true than it 
is now that public policy may be per- 
mitted to be the mere resultant of the 
pressures of the special interests. 

The nature of modern public policy 
(economic stabilization, control of infla- 
tion, war mobilization of the economy, 
the integration of defense and foreign 
policy) creates a new kind of politics. 
The dominant anxieties in the com- 
munity are neither local nor special. 


. Whether we like it or not, we share 


these anxieties with most of our fellow 
citizens because the ultimate question 
involved in them is the future of the 
community and all that that implies. 
The scramble of private and special in- 


terests for concessions and advantages 
at a time when the whole community is 
involved in a struggle to continue its 
existence as a community is reminiscent 
of what Abraham Lincoln once said 
about people who try to rent rooms in 
burning houses. 


CONFLICTS Apout PUBLIC INTEREST 


The distinguishing characteristic of 
modern politics is that it is based on 


. conflicts about the public interest rather 


than on conflicts among special inter- 
ests. It is the principal function af 
politics to defend the public interest. 
The fact that both sides are concerned 
with the public interest conditions the 
conflicts tremendously, but it does not 
produce unanimity. Conflicts about pub- 
lic policy are real because there are real 
differences of opinion about what the 
best public interest in any given situa- 
tion may be, but there is likely to be a 
broad base of agreement about the ulti- 
mate objectives of public policy among 
all who participate in this kind of poli- 
tics. Therefore, controversies about the 
public interest are the least dangerous 
kind of conflict. 

The circumstances of contemporary 
public affairs give controversies about 
conflicting interpretations of the public 
interest a dominant place in politics. 
As long as politics was a private matter 
dealing primarily with special interests, 
the tendéncy was to divide people into 
relatively small groups. On the other 
hand, the cleavages produced by differ- 
ing interpretations of the general inter- 
est necessarily divide people broadly, 
because the alternatives are so defined 
as to appeal to the widest possible pub- 
lic support. That is, people who are 
defending their own concepts of the 
public inté#est are bound to believe that 
everyone ought to think as they do, and 
they are likely to address their appeals 
to the whole nation. The more success- 
fully controversies about the public in- 
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terest are exploited, and the greater the 
ascendancy of these conflicts, the greater 
is the subordination of a great multitude 
of lesser conflicts. 


GENERAL Porcs NECESSARY 


The dominance of conflicts of opinion 
about the public interest is made greater 
by another circumstance. Modern pub- 
lic policy involves genera] measures and 
general control of the government at its 
highest levels. There is no local defense 
against inflation, and no special interest 
can find a special remedy for instability 
in the economy, just as no locality or 
interest can hope to survive untouched 
if the community as a whole is de- 
stroyed: General control of the gov- 
ernment and its operations implies sev- 
eral things, however. f 

First, it means that public affairs 
must be discussed in terms of public 
policies. This is necessary because the 
operations of the government are so 
large that they can be understood only 
in terms of general policies; this is true 
of people in the government and out- 
side of it. The process of generaliza- 
tion, the simplification of alternatives, 
the establishment of general rules and 
classifications within the system, are 
therefore essential instruments of demo- 
cratic government under modern condi- 
tions.” 

It does not seem likely that the coun- 
try can survive if it does not develop a 
capacity to take charge of its own af- 
faits. At one time it was possible to 
let the course of public affairs be deter- 
mined by an accumulation of detailed 
and relatively minute decisions made at 
widely scattered times and places by in- 
dividuals who treated each decision as 
substantially a private matter. Specula- 
tion about the future of American poli- 
tics now is based on the realization that 
capillary political processes are not ade- 
quate to deal with the situations in 


which we find ourselves today. It is 
necessary for the community to take 
conscious control of its affairs by mak- 
ing deliberate high-level decisions. 


IMPORTANCE oF MAJORITIES 


Another consequence of the situation 
described here is that majorities (as a 
part of the process of making decisions 
about matters of public concern) as- 
sume a much greater importance than 
they did under the older system. The 
only satisfactory political base for gen- 
eral policies concerning the public in- 
terest is a majority. As long as poli- 
tics was treated as a private matter, it 
was possible to conceive of the political 
process in the framework of concurrent 
majorities (in modern terms this means 
government by the unanimous consent 
of all special interests). But once it 
becomes necessary to make any great 
decisions, the community is forced to 
use the oldest and best-understood de- 
vice for making decisions—the majority. 
The numerical majority has a role to 
play in modern government because we 
can no longer wait for the vegetative 
processes of an infinitely disintegrated 
system to solve our problems. 

It follows that-it is the function of po- 
litical leaders to seek decisions on the 
greatest issues of public policy in terms 
that produce the majorities which alone 
can give any body of political leaders 
general control of the government and 
provide a stable base for public policy. 
The state of public affairs calls for the 
development of general alternatives by 
which the principle of majority rule can 
be exploited. At a time in which the 
nation needs to give direction to its af- 
fairs, a period in which public business 
must be discussed in terms of general 
policies, at a time when the greatest de- 
cisions must be made and broad policies 
require stable support, the failure to 
produce a numerical majority and the 


a) 
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failure to use the principle of majority 
rule may be fatal to the survival of the 
whole regime. 


MAJORITARIAN POLITICS AND PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE INTERESTS 


There is some danger that the whole 
concept of the majority may be de- 
stroyed by political theorists who think 
of politics exclusively in terms of pri- 
vate and special interests. These theo- 
rists describe a majority as a mere ag- 
gregate of special interest groups. From 
this they conclude either that the ma- 
jority is oppressive and dangerous or 
that the majority is necessarily so di- 
vided as to be ineffective. The diffi- 
culty is that these theorists have no 
concept of the public interest. A ma- 
jority is conceivable only terms of con- 
troversies and differences of opinion 
about the public interest because as a 
practical matter it is impossible to com- 
bine enough special interests to form 
any numerical majority.+ 

Why is it impossible to create a ma- 
jority by forming a combination of spe- 


cial interest groups? First, because the. 


special interest groups are usually very 
small and the accumulation of a ma- 
jority by a process of trading with these 
groups one at a time would involve 
political leaders in an impossible task. 
This is doubly true because it is rarely 
possible to win the whole of any group 
by this process. Moreover, if the groups 
can be appealed to only on the grounds 
of their special interests, the complexi- 
ties and conilicts within any possible 
majority become so great that it is in- 


conceivable that the majority could ever 


1 Professor A. N. Holcombe’s Our More 


-Perfect Union (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 


University Press, 1950) is the best single state- 
ment of the political theories here criticized. 
I am_indebted to Stephen K. Bailey for calling 
to my attention G. D. H. Cole’s illuminating 
introduction te Rousseau’s Social Contract, 
Everyman’s Library Edition, in which he dis- 
cusses this point. 


- the public interest. 


take any decisive position on. any ques- 
tion. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Professor Holcombe, who thinks al- 
most exclusively in terms of special in- 
terest groups is led to write about the 
natural limits on the power of majori- 
ties. F 

Second, the organized special inter- 
ests probably amount to substantially 
less than a majority of the people in 
the country, even if all of them could 
be brought into one combination. 

There is no historical basis for the 
notion that anyone ever has produced a 
majority merely by forming a combina- 
tion of special interests. Majorities are 
produced by general controversies about 
It is not surpris- 
ing that political theorists who have no 
theory of the public interest should end 
by denying the validity and usefulness 
of the whole idea of the majority. 


PUBLIC INTEREST AND THE 
Party SYSTEM 


As long as majoritarian politics is 
pursued in terms of controversies over 
the public interest, it may be carried on 
with great vigor without endangering 
the stability of the regime, because the 
public interest is best defended when 
competition for power is conducted on 
these terms. If the purpose is to ex- 
ploit as fully and as effectively as pos- 
sible the potentialities of general divi- 
sions about public interests, it follows 
that the form of political organization 
best adapted to this use is the political 
party. The parties are the only politi- 
cal organization established on a scale 
sufficiently extensive to mobilize a coun- 
try-wide majority. However inadequate 
the traditional party structure may have 
been for these purposes, it is obvious 
that no other form of political organi- 
zation can begin to compete successfully 
with it in a general conflict about broad 
policies for the control of the govern- 
ment at its highest levels. Therefore, 
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it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the party system is likely to feel in- 
creasingly the impact of the modern 
development of public policy. 

A political party is merely an ar- 
rangement in which a large number of 
people co-operate for the accomplish- 
ment of certain common purposes which 
they could not achieve acting alone or 
in smaller groups. As such, the parties 
are simply what we make of them, The 
party system is shaped, therefore, by 
the answer we make to the question, 
What at any given period in our his- 
toty is politics about? 

Whatever the functions of the party 
system may have been a generation ago, 
it seems likely that the future develop- 
ment of the system will reflect the domi- 


nance of general conflicts of opinion 
about the public interest resulting from 
the new world situation of the United 
States. ‘ i 
It is unreasonable to expect the par- 
ties to be moral for us or to expect the 
system to produce a high moral order 
by some automatic process. All that 
we have a right to expect of any politi- 
cal system is that it will-give us a rea- 
sonable opportunity to do something ef- 
fective to protect the great public inter- 
ests of the community. About all that 
can be said for the parties is that they 
are the kind of political organization 
best adapted for these purposes, or are 
more adaptable to these purposes than 
any other political organization now 
available to us. 
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International Ideals and the National Interest 


By FREDERICK L, SCHUMAN 


F all men were saints and all women 

angels, the Marxist ideal of the 
“withering away of the state? could 
doubtless be readily realized. All gov- 
ernment is a reflection of sin, at least 
in its coercive and enforcement func- 
tions. Conscience keeps most mortals 
virtuous and assures conformity to the 
mores. But the weaker vessels among 
us are ever tempted to transgress and 
must be deterred from ways of vice 
through fear of force and prospect of 
punishment—and, if vicious, kept con- 
fined—by the organized power of the 
community. Ethics, as translated into 
law, are thus buttressed by policeman, 
jury, judge, and jailer to the end that 
all decent citizens may go about their 
business in peace, free of the evils of 
anarchy and lawlessness. 

These truisms are universally ac- 
cepted in all ordered societies and are 
peculiarly sacred in the Anglo-Ameri- 
can tradition. They admit of applica- 
tion to the problem of “morality” and 
of “law and order” in the society of na- 
tions. The problem itself, however, is 
the product of a paradox. Moreover, 
the customary ‘application of the gen- 
eralizations or “principles” already re- 
ferred to is the fruit of an analogy 


which is ancient, revered, and all but - 


unanimously embraced by the present 
generation, but nevertheless so false (it 
will here be argued) as to be mislead- 
ing and dangerous in the highest degree. 
The paradox has never been more strik- 
ing, nor has the analogy ever been more 
fanciful and hazardous, than in our own 
time. Both are deserving of the closest 
scrutiny on the part of all who strive for 
straight thinking about the confusing in- 
terrelationships of ethics and power in 
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the tangled fabric of motives and acts 
comprising the community of states. 


PRIVATE AND PUBLIC INTERESTS 


An initial instance of sin in interna- 
tional conduct may be briefly disposed 
of at the outset—not because it is rare 
but because it is usually self-evident 
and always tangential to our central 
problem. Few would dispute the propo- 
sition that when public power is used 
to serve the selfish interests of some 
section of society rather than the safety 
and welfare of society as a whole, the 
result is at once bad morals and bad 
politics. Charles A. Beard, in his still 
notable study of Tke Idea of National 
Interest (1934), suggested that the 
American “national interest” has often 
been identified with, or defined in terms 
of, the aspirations or demands of par- 
ticular sections, classes, or aggregations 
of private wealth or enterprise. An ex- 
treme case is represented by Major Gen- 
eral Smedley D. Butler’s bitter com- 
ment in Common Sense, November 
1935: 


I spent thirty-three years and four 
months in active service as a member of 
our country’s most agile military force— 
the Marine Corps. I served in all com- 
missioned ranks from second lieutenant to 
major general. And during that period I 
spent most of my time being a high-class 
muscle man for Big Business, for Wall 
Street, and for the bankers. In short, I 
was a racketeer for capitalism. . . . Thus, 
I helped make Mexico and especially 
Tampico safe for American oil interests in 
1914. I helped make Haiti and Cuba a 
decent place for the National City Bank 
to collect revenues in. . . . I helped purify 
Nicaragua for the international banking 
house of Brown Brothers in 1909-1912. I 
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brought light to the Dominican Republic 
for American sugar interests in 1916. I 
helped make Honduras “right” for Ameri- 
can fruit companies in 1903. In China in 


1927 I helped see to it that Standard Oil - 


went its way unmolested. 


To the degree to which this harsh 
judgment is warranted by the facts (a 
matter with respect to which no opin- 
ion need here be ventured), the pattern 
of policy thus described would be 
deemed by all to be a flagrant example 
of abuse of power, and of the corrup- 
tion of the national interest by private 
profit seekers. The Mexican and Span- 
ish-American wars have often.been char- 
acterized in these terms by commenta- 
tors of the more cynical sort. The 
memory of “dollar diplomacy” is still 
fresh. If it could be demonstrated (as 
is not the case, despite the weighty work 
of the Nye Committee in the mid- 
1930’s) that American intervention in 
World War I was dictated less by the 
national welfare than by the influence 
of banking houses and munition makers, 
greedy for blood money, the moral sense 
of all good citizens would obviously be 
outraged: by the fact. 

The same sentiment is sought to be 
evoked in efforts by the Communist 
press and by The Chicago Tribune to 
denigrate the Marshall plan by refer- 
' ence to the profits of Will Clayton’s 
cotton company and of various Man- 
hattan banks, and to discredit the 
American rearmament program by ref- 
erence to the allotment of defense or- 
ders to General Motors, General Elec- 
tric, Ford, and other giant corporations. 

Authentic instances of the corruption 
of diplomats and strategists, within or 
without the law, by private business in- 
terests come readily enough to hand in 
almost all countries. They need not 
here be reviewed, for they do not differ, 
save in their locus, from other cases of 
skulduggery on other levels of govern- 
ment discussed elsewhere in these pages. 
In our epoch the use of private business 


interests, with suitable profit to those 
used, to serve the purposes of diplo- 
macy and strategy is a more common 
pattern. But this relationship is al- 
most never regarded as unethical or 
“corrupt”—apparently because the use 
of business by government to serve 
allegedly public purposes is morally dis- _ 
tinguishable from the use of government 
by business to serve obviously private 
purposes. Yet neither of these relation- 
ships, however worthy of careful analy- 
sis, cuts to the core of the dilemma of 
right versus might in the international 
community. 


Eruics AND RAISONS D'ÉTAT 


The problem of international ethics 
lies in a different dimension. In all 
politics those who acquire power, wield 
it, and seek to retain it, have from time 
immemorial been judged to occupy a 
position with respect to moral stand- 
ards which is not quite the same as that 
of ordinary citizens or private entre- 
preneurs. Some have demanded from 
statesmen, as from clergymen, a higher 
level of integrity and probity than it 
is reasonable to expect from laymen. 
Others, and these more numerous, have 
perceived that the statesman, precisely 
because he is responsible to his state— 
and to his dynasty, party, cabinet, par- 
liament, or some other incarnation of 
the commonwealth—must base his de- 
cisions not merely on the superiority of 
virtue to vice, but on a shrewd calcula- 
tion of the probable political conse- 
quences of his acts. 

Politics seldom offers choices between 
good and evil, but only between greater 
evils and lesser evils. No one willingly 
admits that the end justifies the means. 
But when the end is envisaged as the 
security and well-being of all the mem- 
bers of the community, the means ap- 
propriate thereto offer a wider ethical 
latitude than is generally regarded as 
acceptable in the service of private pur- 
poses. Raisons d’état are often invoked 
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to excuse crimes and to transmute sin 
into virtue. “If we did for ourselves 
what we do for our country,” Count 
Cavour once remarked, “what rascals 
we should all be!” 

This relative flexibility of moral norms, 
allowed to all politicians, is most marked 


. in matters having to do with foreign re- 


lations. This is the case precisely be- 
cause the society of sovereign states is 
not a united community or an ordered 
and organized polity possessed of a gov- 
ernment capable of enforcing a code 
of law. International organization does 
not have these attributes, nor is inter- 
national Jaw anything more than a set 
of rules which sovereigns habitually ob- 
serve out of calculations of convenience 
and expediency. ‘The society of sover- 
eignties, lacking effective government 
and enforceable law, is a society in 
anarchy, wherein, as Hobbes put it, life 
tends to be “poor, solitary, nasty, brut- 
ish, and short,” and wherein force, 
rather-than fraud or favors, is the ulti- 


-mate determirant of the distribution of 


influence, indulgences, and deprivations. 


It is therefore the obligation of every ` 


statesman to pursue power rather than 
virtue. Under anarchy the virtuous who 
lack power succumb, while the power- 
ful who lack virtue often survive. For 


- States no less than for individuals, sur- 


vival is the first law of life. The re- 
sultant paradox is well stated in the 
words which W. Somerset Maugham, 
in his charming novel Then and Now, 
puts into the mouth of Niccolo Machia- 
velli; i 


In this world it is only necessary to seize 
power and hold it and the means you have 
used will be judged honorable and will be 
praised by all If Cesare Borgia is re- 
garded as a scoundrel it is only because he 
didn’t succeed. .. . In this world of sin 
and sorrow if virtue triumphs over vice, it 
is not because it is virtuous, but because 
it has better and bigger guns; if honesty 


1 Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., 
1946. 


prevails over double-dealing, it is not be- 
cause it is honest, but because it has a 
stronger army more ably led; and if good 
overcomes evil, it is not because it is good, 
but because it has a well-lined purse. It is 


“ well to have right on our side, but it is 


madness to forget that unless we have 
might as well it will avail us nothing. We 
must believe that God loves men of good 
will, but there is no evidence to show that 
He will save fools from the result of their 
folly. ; f 


Tue FALSE ANALOGUE 


All politics is “power politics” in a 
community lacking a common govern- 
ment able to enforce order and law. 
Since power politics makes might rather 
than right the test of success and sur- 
vival, its devices often involve deceit 
and violence. Its imperatives appear 
morally outrageous to those—for ex- 
ample, most Americans during most of 
our history—who assume that sovereign 
states ought to be guided by the same 
ethical precepts binding upon nonsover- 
eign individuals in societies ruled by 
governments. 

The customary remedy proposed for 
this sad condition of affairs is based on 
an equation of the society of sovereign- 
ties with a society of individuals. Six 
centuries ago Pierre Dubois elaborated 
an approach to the problem which has 
been followed ever since and is even 
more popular in the twentieth century 
than in the fourteenth. He proposed a 
Council of Europe and a court, whereby 
peace would be preserved through the 
excommunication and military coercion 
of any lawbreaking and peacebreaking 
sovereignty by the combined body of all 
law-abiding and peace-loving sovereign- 
ties. This conception was reiterated, 
with only minor variations, by George 
of Podébrad, Emeric Crucé, the Duc de 
Sully, William Penn, the Abbé Saint- 
Pierre, Jean Jacques Rousseau, Im- 
manuel Kant, Jeremy Bentham, Count 
Metternich, William Ladd, Woodrow 
Wilson, Maxim Litvinoff, Franklin D.. 
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Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman, and in- 
numerable others. 

Tf the test of truth is the capacity of 
an idea to fascinate the minds of men 


and to secure the approbation of the . 


most respected philosophers and states- 


men of Christendom, then the notion ` 


that peace and morality among nations 
- are best served by the formula here 
suggested is indubitably “true.” But if 
the criteria of validity are derived from 
the pragmatic. consequences of hypothe- 


ses in action, then this conception is, | 


unhappily, nonsensical if not altogether 
irrational. 

In every system of sovereignties, states 
act to protect and promote their inter- 
ests—not to defend or vindicate ethical 
ideals. When the two conflict, the for- 


‘mer invariably prevail over the latter, - 


save where statesmen assume the role 
of Don Quixote to the embarrassment 
or ruination of their states. The dis- 
tribution of power, moreover, among 
the seventy-odd sovereignties of our 
state system bears no resemblance to 
the distribution of power among indi- 
viduals in a civil society. The so-called 
“community of states,” acting collec- 
tively, can conceivably enforce “law” 
and “morality” on such sovereignties 
as Monaco, Denmark, El Salvador, or 
Luxembourg—though the problem never 
arises, for obvious reasons. But no ag- 


gregation of the “virtuous” against the ` 


“wicked” can coerce such sovereignties as 
America, Russia, China, or India with- 
out a world war resulting. Sovereign- 
ties, furthermore, are not permanently 
divisible into categories ‘of “peace-lov- 
ing” and “aggressive,” since incentives, 
necessities, and opportunities for ag- 
grandizement or defense are constantly 
changing. 


Effects of international policing 


It may finally be. noticed here that 
the “burglar-policeman” or “cops-and- 


robbers” conception of international re- _ 


lations is operationally unworkable be- 
cause the risks and costs are as great 
to those who undertake the “police ac- 
tion” as to the “criminals.” In Walter 
Lippmann’s words (January 15, 1951), 
this conception 


proposes to achieve peace through law by 
calling upon great masses of innocent peo- 
ple to stand ready to exterminate great 
masses of innocent people. No world order 
can be founded upon such a principle; - 
it cannot command the support of civilized 
men, least of all democratic men, who re- 
spect the individual and consider it the 
very essence of justice to distinguish be- 
tween the guilty and the innocent, the re- 
sponsible and the irresponsible. 


Despite these considerations, which 
have only to be stated to become self- 
evident, most civilized men have in fact 
embraced, often with passionate con- 
viction, the idea that morality among 
nations can best be promoted by envis- 
aging the society of sovereignties as a 
community of individuals and by or- 
ganizing the “good” to “enforce law”— 
that is, to wage war—on the “bad.” 
The actual nature of international so- 
ciety is suggested, albeit unwittingly, 
by Lawrence Frank, as quoted by Hu- 
bert H. Wilson in The Nation of No- 
vember 24, 1951 (“Cynics and Feeble 
Good Men”): “So long as our society 
has no clear aims or purposes but to 
grant individuals opportunity for self- 
aggrandizement, there is no reasonable 
basis for deprecating racketeering.” In 


the face of the facts, so perceptive and 


sensitive an observer and so able a po- 
litical scientist as Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver can yet write: 


As the leading nation in the world today, 
it is not enough for us to control the do- 
mestic criminal at home; we must lead 
in controlling the international gangster 
abroad in the world. . . . There is a paral- 
lel between the code of the domestic crimi- 
nal and the social philosophy of the totali- 
tarian state. Both are predatory. Both 
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have the same insolent disregard for man’s 
freedom.? 


DESIGN FOR MURDER 


The contemporary confusion in the 
minds of men over problems of right 


_ and might in international relations has 


sources so various and complex that it 
seems unlikely to be resolved in what 
time remains to Western mankind to 
avoid another and final orgy of mutual 
murder and suicide. Its roots are en- 
meshed in the fallacious analogy al- 
ready noted. Its branches are entan- 
gled in three wholly different sets of 
motivations which have become hope- 
lessly ensnarled one with another. 

The first is the familiar principle of 
the balance of power according to which 
every state, if it is to survive as a sover- 
eignty, must join forces with others by 
diplomacy and by arms to prevent any 
other state from attaining such a pre- 


ponderance as to jeopardize the inde- 


pendence of all the rest. This principle, 
plainly, has nothing whatever to do with 


morality but has to do exclusively with - 


calculations of power. 

The second is the moral injunction to 
resist evil, to fight evil, and to suppress 
evil—an imperative which, in its pure 
form, denies all calculations of power 
as “dishonorable” and directs its dis- 
ciples exclusively to the vindication of 
ethical precepts. (We must leave to the 


` chroniclers of the intellectual and spir- 


itual history of Christendom the prob- 
lem of why Western mankind has ever 
been so addicted to ferocious inquisi- 
tions and armed. crusades against sin in 
the name of Him who urged His follow- 
ers to forgive their enemies, turn the 
other cheek, and resist not evil.) 

The third is the delusion of “collec- 
tive security,” according to which, con- 
trary to all reason and experience, all 
‘sovereighties are to be made “moral” 

2 Freedom and Union, October 1951, 


by solemn covenants of self-abnegation 
and by arrangements whereby all sover- 
eignties will jointly punish each sover- 


eignty that breaks the peace. 


The first of these guides to action is, 
or ought to be, elementary wisdom for 
all statesmen. The second is a mad- 
man’s formula for what Charles A. 
Beard once called “perpetual war for 
perpetual peace”—since the wicked, like 
the poor, are with us always, and all 
efforts at their forcible reform or ex- 
termination can have no result other 
than wholesale slaughter and devasta- 
tion. The third is a hallucination (as 
demonstrated anew in Korea), with its 
actual as distinct from its anticipated 
results comparable to the second im- 
perative. The mingling of all three 
into a murky mélange of public atti- 
tudes and policies is productive of con- 
sequences which can be regarded as 
conducive to the vindication of moral 
values or to the promotion of national 
interest only by those wholly hypno- 
tized by their own semantic devices of 
self-deception. 

In our century Woodrow Wilson was 
the most eloquent moralist in politics 
to give voice to the theses that “any 
war anywhere is everybody’s business” 
and that peace was to be had by agree- 
ment of all states to wage war on any 
state taking the sword. The tragic fu- 
tility of this endeavor in the 1930’s has 
not prevented most Americans from em- 
bracing it with redoubled fervor in the 
1950’s, Thus the American Association 
for the United Nations asserted in April 
1951 that 


the principle of collective security is as 
sound today as when the United Nations 
took action to repel the aggression against 
the Republic of Korea on June 25. The 
nations must profit by experience. The ex- 
perience in Korea clearly demonstrates the 
necessity for improvement in collective se- 
curity action. 
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Thus Secretary Acheson reported to the 
Senate Committees on Armed Services 
and Foreign Relations, June 1, 1951: 


The operation in Korea has been a success. 
. . . It has been charged that the Ameri- 
can and Allied forces fighting in Korea are 
engaged in a pointless and inconclusive 
struggle. Nothing could be farther from 
the fact... . [Yet] no one can predict 
when the fighting will stop and when the 
aggression will end. 


And thus Warren Austin, speaking at 
Georgetown University, June 11, 1951: 


I end where I began: with the apparently 
paradoxical thought that the way to peace 
may sometimes lie through bloody battle- 
fields. . . . The forces of the United Na- 
tions are fighting for a principle beyond 
mere rational advantage: the principle of 
world order. ... 


WAR FOR PEACE 


The degree to which modern man- 
kind, in its ambivalent pursuit of mo- 
rality, security, and power within the 
context of a system of rival sovereign- 
ties, has entrapped itself in an appar- 
ently insoluble dilemma is amply dem- 
onstrated, for all with eyes to see, in 
the frustrations of American foreign 
policy in the twentieth century. World 
War I, fought as “a war to end war” 
and “to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy,” delivered Russia and then 
Italy, Germany, Japan, and Spain to 
totalitarian dictatorships and paved the 
way for a far more disastrous conflict. 
World War II, fought in the name 
of the “Four Freedoms” and enduring 
peace, eventuated in the extension of 
. new tyrannies over much of Europe and 
Asia and in frenzied, preparations five 
years after “victory” for another and 
greater war in the name of peace. In 
both cases, the aspirants to global he- 
gemony were smashed, but all other 
fruits of victory were lost in the sequel. 

In making ready for the next round, 
the rulers of the Scarlet Empire have 


relentlessly waged war in the name of 
peace, while American spokesmen have 
repeatedly. championed peace to be 
achieved by war—as when Secretary of 
the Navy Matthews in August 1950 


-urged Americans to launch a “preven- 


tive war” and thus become “an ageres- 
sor for peace,” and Senator Patrick Mc- 
Carran a year later opined that “the 
United States should make it clear to 
all the world by everything we say and. 
do, that our objective is the overthrow 
of the Soviet dictatorship by all means 
at our disposal.” ; 

Under these circumstances, principles 
of ethics in international relations have 
no operational function save as devices 
to rationalize the quest for aggrandize- 
ment (or for the diminution or destruc- 
tion of the dangerous power of others) - 
and thus to persuade the gullible that 
the dictates of Realpolitik are equiva- 
lent to the injunctions of morality. 
Georg Schwarzenberger, in the monu- 


‘mental second edition of his Power 


Politics,’ observes: 


The primary task of international mo- 
rality, as actually applied between states, 
is to reinforce state policy. If states are 
in search of territorial expansion, they do 
not normally justify their demands on 
grounds of the economic or strategic assets 
they wish to acquire. They refer to the 
need for “natural” frontiers or to a “natu- 
ral” right of access to the sea. Allies, who 
band themselves together against a third 
power, do so in the interest of peace and 
security, if not of mankind at large. . 
Gestures of this kind are addressed pri- 
marily to public opinion at home and 
abroad. . . . As compared with an appeal 
to public opinion on legal grounds, a case 
based on principles of international mo- 
rality has a-special appeal. . . . The ideo- 
logical use of international morality reaches 
its highest pitch when public opinion has 
to be prepared for war or to be sustained 
in a prolonged struggle. Then every con- 


` flict between the powers is elevated into a 


8 New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1951. 
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struggle for the highest moral principles 
which each side has equally at heart— 
until the stage of peacemaking is reached. 
Thus, within a system of power politics, 
the chief function of international morality 
does not consist in controlling one’s own 
behavior, but in the use of morality as a 
powerful weapon against potential or actual 
enemies (pp. 225-27). 


DANGERS IN EQUATING ETHICAL IDEALS 
WITH NATIONAL INTEREST 


Sober reflection on human fortunes 
suggests an addenda to this contention. 
Efforts to equate “national interests” 
with ethical ideals as a means of elicit- 
ing public support sometimes eventuate 
in equation of the “ethical ideals” with 
national interests in the minds and acts 
of policy makers. When this transposi- 
tion fosters prudence, moderation, and 
forbearance in foreign policy, its results 
may be happy rather than disastrous. 

But more commonly the consequence 
of this confusion is a firm resolve to 


fight sin, by force if need be, in order - 


that virtue may be vindicated—in a 
spirit of rashness, self-righteousness, 
and fanatical intolerance. The cus- 
tomary result is exemplified in “Holy 
Wars,” the so-called “Wars of Re- 
ligion,” and the increasingly frenzied 
ideological “crusades” of our own times 
—for “democracy” or “Greater East 
Asia” or “liberty” or “Aryan race 
purity” or “the dictatorship of the 
proletariat” or “freedom” or “anti-im- 
perialism” or some other abstraction 
having no practical relevance to the 
concrete interests of nations or the 
actual lives of men, but capable of stir- 
ring them to mighty exertions in mutual 
butchery. ; 

The point, though obvious, is for- 
ever ignored or hotly resented by those 
who mistake symbols for realities. Yet 
it need not here be labored. All of us 
live in a world wholly dedicated to this 
pathetic misconception of the relation- 


ship between the ends and means of 
ethics and politics. In his essay on 
“War,” William Graham Sumner in 
1903 said all that needs to be said on 
this score. He was writing of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. The process he describes 
is equally applicable to the Truman 
Doctrine, the Molotov doctrine, or any 
other doctrine whatever, once it be- 
comes a guide to foreign policy. 


If you want war, nourish a doctrine. 
Doctrines are the most frightful tyrants to 
which men ever are subject, because doc- 
trines get inside of a man’s own reason 
and betray him against himself. Civilized 
men have done their fiercest fighting for 
doctrines. . . . What are they all? Noth- 
ing but rhetoric and phantasms. Doctrines 
are always vague; it would ruin a doctrine 
to define it, because then it could be ana- 
lyzed, tested, criticized, and verified; but 
nothing ought to be tolerated which cannot 
be so tested. ...A policy in a state we 
can understand. ... A doctrine is an ab- 
stract principle; it is necessarily absolute 
in its scope and abstruse in its terms; it is 
a metaphysical assertion. It is never true, 
because it is absolute, and the affairs of 
men are all conditioned and relative... . 
Any politician or editor can, at any mo- 
ment, put a new extension on it. The peo- 
ple acquiesce in the doctrine and applaud 
it because they hear the politicians repeat 
it, and the politicians and editors repeat it 
because they think it` is popular. So it 
grows. .. . It may mean anything or noth- 
ing, at any moment, and no one knows how 
it will be. You accede to it now, within 
the vague limits of what you suppose it to 
be; therefore you will have to accede to it 
tomorrow when the same name is made to 
cover something which you never have 
heard or thought of. If you allow a po- 
litical catchword to go on and grow, you 
will awaken someday to find it standing 
over you, the arbiter of your destiny, 
against which you are powerless, as men 
are powerless against delusions. . . . 

The President of the United States talks 
about it and he tells us solemnly that it is 
true and sacred, whatever it is... . He 
says that, on account of the doctrine, what- 
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ever it may be, we must have a big navy. 
In this, at least, he is plainly in the right; 
if we have the doctrine, we shall need a big 
navy.... [And] if you prepare a big 
army and navy and are all ready for war, 
it will be easy to go to war; the military 
and naval men will have a lot of new ma- 
chines and they will be eager to see what 
they can do with them. ... A wiser rule 
would be to make up your mind soberly 
what you want, peace or war, and then to 
get ready for what you want; for what we 
prepare for is what we shall get. 


Exits From CHAOS 


In revulsion against the monstrous 
consequences of basing foreign policy 
upon ethical abstractions which are the 
first casualties of the wars to which 
they lead, a growing host of American 
thinkers and writers, despite the un- 
popularity of their position, have sought 
in their several ways to persuade their 
fellow citizens to return to the precepts 
of Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jef- 

„ferson (and of Hume, Gladstone, Dis- 
raeli, Talleyrand, Churchill, and others), 
according- to which diplomacy and 
strategy should serve the “national in- 
terest,” pragmatically defined, rather 
than moral ideals which are incapable 
of realization in a system of separate 
sovereignties, Space is lacking for a 
survey of such pleas. They include the 
writings of the late Edwin M. Borchard, 
Harry Elmer Barnes, Walter Lippmann, 
Lawrence Dennis in his weekly analysis 
The Appeal To Reason, and sundry 
other authors. Two current instances 
will suggest the flavor of the whole. 

Hans J. Morgenthau of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has long decried the 
folly of moralistic crusading in. interna- 
tional relations and urged the prudent 
practice of Realpolitik. \His recent 
book, In Defense of the National In- 
terest,* is an eloquent defense of this 
conception. His central contention is a 


4New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951, espe- 
cially pp. 25 f., 73, 81, 117, 165 f., and 211 i. 


puzzling, yet persuasive, contradiction: 
a “selfish” foreign policy is more 
“moral” than a “moralistic” foreign 
policy, which is in fact “immoral” when 
tested by results. He writes: 


Self-preservation for the individual as 
well as for societies is not only a biological 
and psychological necessity, but in the ab- 
sence of an overriding moral obligation 4 
moral duty-as well. . . . The antithesis be- 
tween moral principles and the national in- 
terest is not only intellectually mistaken 
but also morally pernicious. A foreign 
policy derived from the national interest is 
in fact morally superior to a foreign policy 
inspired by universal moral principles.® 


More recently George F. Kennan, in 
American Diplomacy, 1900—1950} states 
much the same position as follows: 


I cannot resist the thought that if... 
instead of making ourselves slaves of the 
concepts of international law and morality, 
we would confine these concepts to the un- 
obtrusive, almost feminine, function of the 
gentle civilizer of national self-interest in” 
which they find their true value—if we 
were able to do these things in our deal- 
ings with the peoples of the East, then, I 
think, posterity might look back upon our 
efforts with fewer and less troubled ques- 
tions (pp. 53—54). ` * 

I see the most serious faults of our past 
policy formulation to lie in something 
that I might call ihe legalistic-moralistic 
approach to international problems. This 
approach runs like a red skein through our 
foreign policy of the last fifty years. . . 
It is the belief that it should be possible 
to suppress the chaotic and dangerous as- 
pirations of governments in the interna- 
tional field by the acceptance of some sys- 
tem of legal rules and restraints. This belief 
undoubtedly represents in part an attempt 
to transpose: the Anglo-Saxon concept of 
individual law into the international field 
and to make it applicable to governments 
as it is applicable here at home to indi- 


5“The National Interest Versus Moral Ab- 
stractions,” American Political Science Review, 
December 1950. 

8 Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951. 
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viduals. . . . It is the essence of this be- 
lief that, instead of taking the awkward 
conflicts of national ‘interest and dealing 
with them on their merits with a view to 
finding the solutions least unsettling to the 
stability of international life, it would be 
better to find some formal -criteria of a 
juridical nature by which the permissible 
behavior of states could be defined (pp. 
95-96). 

This legalistic approach to international 
relations is faulty in its assumptions con- 
cerning the possibility of sanctions against 
offenses and violations. In general, it looks 
to collective action to provide such sanc- 
tion against the bad behavior of states. In 
doing so, it forgets the limitations on the 
effectiveness of military coalition. . . . We 
see that the legalistic approach is closely 
identified with the concept of total war 
and total victory, and the manifestations 
of the one spill over only too easily into 
the manifestations of the other. And the 
concept of total war is something we would 
all do well to think about a little in these 
troubled times. . . . It is not only a ques- 
tion now of the desirability ‘of this con- 
cept; it is a question of its feasibility. 
. .. In a sense, there is not total victory 
short of genocide, unless it be a victory 
over the minds of men. But the total 


_ military victories are rarely victories over 


the minds of men. . . . I am frank to'say 
that I think there is no more dangerous 
delusion, none that has done us a greater 
disservice in the past or that threatens to 
do us a greater disservice in the future 
than the concept of total victory (pp. 99- 
102). f 


The dichotomy between “interna- 
tional morality” and “national interest” 
is not the fruit of moral or mental con- 
fusion. It is an inescapable imperative 
of effective political action in every sys- 
tem of sovereignties in which statesmen 
must be concerned with calculations of 
power while moralists and laymen, be- 
witched with the legal fiction that 
“states” are “persons,” are`no less con- 
cerned with the precepts of ethics. Since 
other powers feeling themselves threat- 
ened by an expanding power will at 


some point resist its further aggrandize- 
ment, relentless pursuit of power spells 
war—which is the ultimate negation of 
all morality. But relentless pursuit of 
ethical ideals, in the usual form of 


fighting sin, also spells war, since we 


live in a world of inescapable diversity 
in which populous nations and formi- 
dable powers can always be counted 
upon to reject, to the death if need 
be, any particular definition of virtue 
sought to be imposed upon them by the 
power of others. 

Secretary of State Acheson in an ad- 
dress to publishers on June 29, 1951 
sought to bridge these gaps in an utter- 
ance remarkable for its political and 
ethital ambivalence: 


Korea’s significance is riot the final cru- 
sade. It is not finally making valid the 
idea of collective security. It is important, 
perhaps, for the inverse reason that, in 
Korea, we prevented the invalidation of 
collective security... . What we must do 
is to be conscious of our national interests. 
A commitment is a national vital interest 


-of which we have become conscious and 


for which we have made provision, but we 
may have national interests, which are just 
as valid, of which we have not become con- 
scious and for which we have not made 
provision—about which we should immedi- 
ately become conscious and about which 
we should immediately make provision. 
. .. I have no doubt there is a point be- 
yond which the United States cannot go, 
but I am equally sure that we are not any- 
where near that point. i 


Ethical ideals and propaganda 


Kennan, Morgenthau, and other like- 
minded analysts of the human scene are 
contending that under present and fore- 
seeable circumstances a prudent con- 


‘cern with “national interest,” reason- 


ably defined, is likely to be less con- 
ducive to wholesale violence and global 
catastrophe than an impassioned solici- 
tude for the messianic and millenarian 
vindication of moral values. With this 
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view the present writer finds himself in 
full agreement—but without conviction 
that its propagation in the public prints 
will necessarily alter the determination 
of policy makers in Washington and 
Moscow to “save the world.” This 
fatuous and foredoomed enterprise has 
enormous popular appeal and is a 
weapon of politics which policy makers 
are always reluctant to abandon. 

We are faced, then, with the prob- 
ability (not yet the inevitability) that 
the loftiest ethical standards—mistak- 
enly applied to world politics where 
they can‘in the nature of the case have 


no meaning and no possibility of effec- - 


tive implementation—may become the 
slogans of symbol manipulators whose 
task it is to rally public support for 
Gargantuan adventures in mutual mur- 
der and destruction. In this melan- 
choly event, it may confidently be. fore- 
cast that all ethical norms will vanish 
in a prolonged holocaust of devastation 
in which the victors, if any, will hang 
the suryiving leaders of the vanquished, 
in the best traditions of savagery dis- 
guised as civilization, and most of man- 
kind will sink into an anomy and bar- 
barism wherein moral values, as hitherto 
understood, will become as inconse- 
quential in national and private affairs 
as in international relations. 


World government and moral precepts 
Temporary escape from this prospect 


may conceivably be found in a sagacious 


return to Realpolitik in East and West 
alike, with a concomitant abandonment 
of all “crusades” of the virtuous against 
the wicked. Permanent surcease from 
irreparable calamity is possible only 
through a revolutionary transformation 
of the society of nations in the direction 
of world government. This goal is not 
attainable in our epoch through the mili- 
tary subjugation of one group of powers 
by another. Whether it may become 
attainable through voluntary agreement 
among all powers depends upon the 
imaginations of men and upon their 


- willingness and capacity to translate 


the ancient dream of human unity into. 
a functioning political reality. Only on 
this condition can moral precepts have 
instrumental meaning in international 
affairs. For the condition presupposes 
that some minimal code of ethics and 
law for the entire world community will 
be accepted by, and can therefore be en- 
forced upon, all mankind—not through ` 
the coercion of states by states, which 
always means war, but through the ef- 
fective application of rules of law to in- 


` dividuals, which sometimes means peace, 


order, and justice. 

In the absence of such a revolution in 
attitudes, policies, and institutional ar- 
rangements, all national action in world 
affairs dictated by “morals” rather than 
by “interest” threatens the betrayal of 
the interests which are thus ignored and 
the destruction of the morals which are 
thus sought to be vindicated. 
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The Presidency as Moral Leadership 


By Eric F. GOLDMAN 


VERY so often the big black lim- 

ousine would roll out of the White 
House, and Mrs. Harding, the empty 
whisky bottles tucked under the lap 
robe, would give instructions to head 
for a remote ravine. It was all right 
for Warren Harding, the businessman 
and editor, even the Senator, to be 
casual about his habits. It was de- 
cidedly wrong for Warren Harding, 
President of the United States. 

There is something very special about 
the Presidential office, no doubt, and 
that something has often produced no- 
table changes in its occupants. Some- 
times the change has been toward a 
mere surface respectability, as in. the 
case of Harding; more often, it has rep- 
resented a growth in courage, breadth 
of thinking, and vision. Men of con- 
siderable dimensions take on an awe- 
some. bigness once they assume the 
office. The biography. of Abraham Lin- 


‘coln, for example, is essentially the 


story of a somewhat aimless, shifty 
politician who became a President of 
iron purpose and profound humanity. 
Average men discover unexpected wis- 
dom and strength within themselves. 
The classically mediocre Chester Arthur, 
for years a routine politician who was 
little disturbed by grafting, suddenly 
emerged a stanch champion of clean 
government. The most inadequate men 
find at least the discernment to recog- 
nize their inadequacy. “I am not fit 
for this office . . . ,’ Warren Harding 
would tell intimates as he roamed the 
house where Abraham Lincoln had 
lived.? 

1 Quoted in Arthur M. Schlesinger, Paths to 


the Present (New York: Macmillan, 1949), 
p. 99, 


The feeling that the Presidency is 
a post far removed -from workaday 
thought and action has been so fixed 
in the public mind that millions have 
demanded of the Chief Executive stand- 
ards which they never would have 
thought of exacting from themselves or 
from their own circle. An acutely snob- 
bish eighteenth century never quite for- 
gave John Adams for allegedly sug- 
gesting that the -President be called 
“His Excellency.” A generation which 
winked: when businessmen said “Noth- 
ing is lost save honor” wondered darkly 
why Ulysses Grant accepted the gift 
of an expensive home. And thou- 
sands were so shocked by Harry Tru- 
man’s reference to an “s.o.b.” column- 
ist that they announced the country 
should get “that s.o.b” out of the White 
House. 

American Presidents have often tried 
to define this peculiar aspect of their 
office. “The White House,” said Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, “is a bully pulpit.” 
The Chief Executive, Woodrow Wilson 
put it, “is at liberty, both in law and 
conscience, to be as big a man as he 
can.” Probably Franklin Roosevelt 
came closest to the heart of the mat- 
ter. The Presidency, Roosevelt declared 
shortly after his original election, “is 
not merely an administrative office. 
That is the least part of.it. It is pre- 
eminently a place of moral leader- 
ship.” 2 

2New York Times, Nov. 13, 1932. The 


Theodore Roosevelt quotation is from Edward 
S. Corwin, The President, Office and Powers 


` (New York: New ‘York University Press, 


37 


1941), p. 267; the Wilson quotation, from . 
Woodrow Wilson, The President of the United 
States (New York: Harper & Bros., 1926), 
p. 43. 
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DEFENDER OF THE FAITH 


Roosevelt, who was no man for the 
intricacies of definition, left the phrase 
“moral leadership” dangling without 
much explanation, but nevertheless he 
had pointed to a real and important as- 
pect of the Presidency. Every society 
has certain values which it considers 
essential beyond the self-interest of any 
individual or group of individuals, and 
it seeks in some one human being the 
symbol and ultimate guardian of these 
values. For Americans, that one hu- 
man being is the man whom they choose 
to call, with all the grave dignity of the 

_ title, “Mr. President.” 

The essential values of most Ameri- 
cans have been an amalgam of patriot- 
ism, religion, and democratic aspira- 
tions. The patriotism has insisted that 

_ the Republic be preserved intact against 
all enemies, foreign and domestic. The 
patriotism and democratic aspirations 
have combined to identify the Ameri- 
can way with freedom, justice, and 
abundant opportunity for all citizens. 
Patriotism, democratic aspirations, and 
religion have joined to maintain a bed- 
rock emphasis on the home, family life, 
and honesty, forthrightness, and de- 
cency in human relations. 

For considerable periods during the 
history of the United States, most 
Americans have felt that their basic 
values were reasonably secure. At such 
times, they have sought no fire-burting 
crusading from the White House. They 
have given their respect, even. their en- 
thusiasm, to Chief Executives whose 
moral leadership amoynted to little 


more than keeping an ample lap robe | 


over any personal peccadilloes and ut- 
tering the proper sentiments concerning 
the Union, Opportunity and Mother- 
hood. At other times, the general pub- 
“lic, either gradually or ih a sudden 
surge of apprehension, has come to feel 
that some fundamental of the American 


ethos was in peril, and then they have 
turned to the White House for rousing 
and exacting moral leadership. If the 
leadership was forthcoming, the coun- 
try as a whole followed, even if thou- 
sands grumbled about “dictatorship” all 
the while. When it was not forthcom- 
ing, the American people felt their way 
through another election, sometimes 
through a series of elections, until the 
devious processes of their electoral ma- 
chinery placed in the Presidency a 
strong man with a cause. 


For THE Hour, THE Man 


The United States was born in the 
midst of its first moral crisis. The Re- 
public itself was in question. Would 
it really work—this bold attempt to 
combine great freedom and practical or- 
ganization under the Constitution? No 
other nation had ever tried it; Europe 
was openly skeptical,.often derisive. At 
this point the country found the firm 
moral leadership of George Washington, 
who kept reminding his fellow citizens 
that something more important than 
their private concerns was at stake. 
“The preservation of the sacred fire of 
liberty, and the destiny of the Repub- 
lican model of Government,” Washing- 


. ton declared in his first statement as 


President, “are justly considered as 
deeply, perhaps as finally, staked, on 
the experiment entrusted to the hands 
of the American people.” 3 

The country responded; the experi- 
ment worked. Then, welling up out of 


‘the facts of everyday living, came a 


second great issue. It was all very well 
to assume that American freedom gave 
every man an equal chance to enjoy the 
delights of success. But as a practical 
fact, how equal was opportunity when 
seaboard commercial interests were 


3 John C. Fitzpatrick (Ed.), The Writings 
of George Washington (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1939), Vol. XXX, pp. 
294-95. The italics are in-the original. 
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steadily bending the activities of the 
federal government to their own advan- 
tage? First under Jefferson, then two 
decades later under Jackson, the Ameri- 
can people found a Chief Executive who 
resummoned them to the ideal that gov- 
ernment should exercise itself to keep 
the avenues of opportunity open $4 
everyone. vá 

By the mid-nineteenth tury, the 
issue posed by George Washington 
pressed for attention again. Could this 
extraordinary experiment of union and 
freedom really be kept going, now that 
the powerful slave domain was tugging 
in the opposite direction? The fran- 
tically careering North. tried to brush 
the issue aside, compromised its way 
through administration after administra- 
tion, then, prodding and being prodded 
by Abraham Lincoln, took its moral 
stand. The Union, above and beyond 
any region’s special interests or desires, 
had to be preserved: . 

.For almost three decades after the 
Civil War, the United States had all the 
appearances of a nation that had sud- 
denly and irrevocably relegated honesty 
to the Sunday schools. Callous adven- 


turers flung together economic empires _ 


to the plaudits of ministers, professors, 
and the corner groceryman. Politicians 
ravaged the public resources with only 
flurries of protest. The “smart man,” 
the businessman and the public official 
who could maneuver, bludgeon, or steal 
his way to a fortune, had become the 
glamour figure, to be excused his frail- 
ties as a later generation was to forgive 
movie stars their. divorces. Thinking 
-back to his boyhood in a Delaware 
town of that period, one social com- 
mentator has recalled that if A-B-C 
marks had been given, the ratings 
would have run something like this: a 
radical thinker, E; a lover of the arts, 
D; an inventor or a scientist, C; a good 
parent, B; a good salesman, retail B, 
wholesale A; and a “first-rate business- 


man,” with all that implied, A++. 
The civic-minded rated the same dim C 
that was given to that stereotype of the 
-do-well, the newspaper- 








o cultivated the arts of love.* 


Delicate choice 


Slowly, in two stages, the reaction 
came. In its most obliviously careering 
moments, the United States has never 
been entirely free of the disturbing tap 
on the shoulder from its Puritan tradi- 
tion. Mounting hard times in the 
agrarian areas and an increasing frus- 
tration of ambition in the cities made 
the ways of Washington less and less 
easy to dismiss. In the election of 1884, 
for the first time in the history of the 
country, the major issue was corruption 
in the federal service, and the Demo- 
crats presented as their candidate 
Grover Cleveland, apostle of the doc- 
trine that “public office is a public 
trust.” 

One incident of the campaign illus- 
trates, in a way that has never quite 
been paralleled, the process of the 
American people feeling their way to- 
ward significant moral leadership. The 
United States has always assumed that 
the sexual habits of its Chief Executive 
would be proper beyond the severest 
scrutiny of the ladies’ clubs; the Presi- 
dent is to have only one wife, and he is 
to confine his amorous activities to her. 
(As late as 1940, Franklin Roosevelt, 
reckoning the Presidential possibilities 
of his friend, Harry Hopkins, made 
Hopkins’ divorce the No. 1 of his 
“handicaps.” ®) In the middle of the 
campaign of 1884, the Buffalo Evening 


4Henry S. Canby, The Age of Confidence 
(New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1934), p. 
241, 

5 Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hop- 
kins (New York: Harper & Bros., 1948), pp. 
95-97. 
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Telegraph flatly accused Cleveland of 
being the father of an illegitimate son, 
and the Presidential candidate could re- 
ply only: “Tell the truth.” The Cleve- 
land forces reeled in consternation. 
Gleefully, the Republicans chanted: 


Ma! Ma! Where’s my pa? 
Gone to the White House 
Ha! Ha! dHal!® 


But Cleveéland’s opponent, James G. 
Blaine, was bespattered by accusations 
that he had used his senatorial post to 
line his pockets. When the votes were 
in, the country had found its way 
through all the issues of the campaign, 
even through the distracting moral ques- 
tion involved in bastardy, to a decision 
on the overarching moral issue of re- 
storing honesty to the democratic proc- 
ess. To adopt the language of one 

Cleveland supporter, the voters made 
the nice distinction of sending Cleveland 
to the White House, where he could 
exercise his moral leadership against 
public graft, and of remanding Blaine 
to.private life, which he adorned.” 


The cycle of moral issues 


Cleveland had not left the White 
House when a second reaction was mak- 
ing itself felt to the roar of crumbling 
political dynasties. The Cleveland years 
marked a high point in the transition 
from an agrarian, small-town America 
to an industrialized, urbanized society, 
and the transition left millions sure that 
America as the land of wide-open free- 
dom and opportunity was more in dan- 
ger than it had ever been before. A 
large part of the public was soon join- 
ing in President Theodore Roosevelt’s 
crusade against “malefactors of great 
wealth.” The country tried Roosevelt’s 


6 Allan Nevins, Grover Cleveland, A Study 
in Courage (New York: Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany, 1947), pp. 162-69. . 

™M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Portrait of an In- 
dependent, Moorfield Storey (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1932), p. 151. 


suggestion for a successor, William 
Howard Taft, quickly found him too 
amiable for moral leadership, and re- 
sponded to the cathedral summonings 
of Woodrow Wilson. 

The moral leadership established by 
Wilson as a domestic reformer was soon 
transferred to his wartime Presidency, 
when the issue of the security of the 
Republic asserted itself once again. In 
the early 1920’s the Harding scandals 
almost created the type of major moral 
crisis that Cleveland had met; but the 
situation was easily handled by the 
Coolidge administration and was passed 
over without requiring of Coolidge any 
crusading beyond a kind of picklish 
honesty. After the respite of the later 
1920’s, Hoover’s boggling before the 
depression storm opened the way for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s call to the faith 
that, stock crashes and bread lines not- 
withstanding, the American dream of 
freedom and opportunity would endure. 
Then Roosevelt, like Wilson, passed 
over to the moral leadership of the de- 
fense of the Republic. 

The two Roosevelts, Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Cleveland, and 
Wilson—these are the eight Presidents 
who, by summoning their countrymen 
to look beyond selfish interests at a 
time when a large part of the popula- 
tion felt that essential values were at 
stake, have provided effective moral 
leadership. Since moral leadership is 
the ultimate test of the Presidential 
Office, it is not surprising that the whole 
group are also among the most highly 
esteemed of all American Chief Execu- 
tives.§ 


8 One of the most interesting surveys of the 
esteem in which American Presidents are held 
was undertaken by Professor Arthur M. Schle- 
‘Singer several years ago. He asked fifty-five 
historians or political scientists throughout the 
country to rate the Chief Executives (exclud- 
ing William Henry Harrison and Garfield, who 
served only short periods, and President Tru- 
man, whose record was just in the mak- 


hy 
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WHERE THEY CAME FROM 


These eight men came from exceed- 
ingly varied backgrounds, ranging from 
Lincoln’s rail-splitting youth to F.D.R.’s 
boyhood at Groton; but their origins 
are not. without a pattern. All the es- 
sential values of the United States were 
formed in a society that was fundamen- 
tally agrarian. Consequently, the values 
are part of a powerful national tradition 
which tended to assume that the urban 
businessman was a slick conniver at dis- 
honest government, the chief blockage 
in the way of sweeping freedom and op- 


portunity for everyone, a schemer with. 


his eye so fixed on material gain that he 
might even hurt the defense of the Re- 
public for profit. Over the years the 
country rapidly urbanized, and all sec- 
tions of the population dropped a good 
deal of their hostility to the man of in- 
dustry and commerce; but in times of 
moral crisis, the suspicion of the busi- 
nessman has never entirely disappeared. 
Not a single one of the Presidents in 
whom the American people found im- 
portant moral leadership came from a 
predominantly business background. 
Four of the eight Chief Executives 
were not particularly associated with 
practical politics—General Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, a jack-of-all-gentle- 


- men’s-trades, the planter-soldier Jack- 


son, and Wilson, only a few years re- 
moved from Princeton University. If 
the remaining four had spent most of 
their mature lives thinking about or 
practicing the art of getting office, they 
were politicians whose careers, at least 
to some extent, were connected with 
battles against the regular organizations. 
Lincoln was first elected President as 


ing). The consensus called Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Wilson, and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt “great” Presidents, and placed 
Cleveland and Theodore Roosevelt (along 
with John Adams and Polk) in the “near 
great” category. See note 1 supra, pp. 95-96. 


the candidate of a maverick third party. 
Cleveland had risen to the governorship 
of New York as the hero of the anti- 
organization Democrats. Both Roose- 
velts first gained public attention by op- 
posing established leaders within their 
parties. 

This disassociation of the outstanding 
moral leaders from old-line politics is no 
accident. The American depreciation 
of the mere politician is as old as the 
country, and it was driven deep into the 
public mind by the events of the post- 
Civil War era, when going along with 
the organization was likely to mean 
serving as part of a cabal that was 
engaged in a cynical looting of the pub- 
lic interest. Historically, the man with 
a predominantly political stamp has not 
been the type to whom Americans have 
been willing to entrust their more anx- 
ious moments. 

The nonpolitician who was also a 
military hero has a confused place in 
the story of moral leadership. Through- 
out American history, war heroes have 
often been boomed for the Presidency 
on the grounds that they would be mag- 
nificent moral leaders, scourges of cor- 
ruption, .and totally aloof to political or 
class concerns. Some of these heroes 
fizzled in the course of becoming candi- 
dates—most notably Admiral George 
Dewey of Spanish-American War fame, 
who embarrassed his most ardent sup- 
porters by virtually drawing up a blue- 
print for the house which was being 
given him by public subscription and 
then proceeding to: deed it over to his 
bride as a wedding gift. William Henry 
Harrison, victor at Tippecanoe, so ex- 
hausted himself winning the Presidency 
that pneumonia struck him down a 
month after he took office. “Old Rough 
and Ready” Zachary Taylor, hero of 
Buena Vista, managed to leave a White 
House record that historians are still 
arguing about, and General Grant, en- 
tering the Presidency at a time when 
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there was little demand for moral lead- 
ership, certainly did nothing to create 
one. On‘ the other hand, two men 
among the eight successful moral lead- 
ers, Presidents Washington and Jack- 
son, were military heroes. The evi- 
dence ends up in a snarl of meaning. 


The importance of sniffishness 


More clear-cut is the role of the 
aristocracy. The whole 156 years up 
to the death of Franklin Roosevelt pro- 
duced only four Chief Executives who 
came from the unquestioned aristocracy 
of their periods, and all four of these 
men—Washington, Jefferson, and the 
two Roosevelts—appear on the list of 
outstanding moral leaders. In any civi- 
lization, the patrician group, freed from 
the pressure of economic and social 
striving, is likely to include a number 
of men of ability who concentrate on 
idealistic values, and the nature of the 
American credo has peculiarly qualified 
the aristocrat for moral leadership.’ 

Two types which so many Americans 
have seen as menaces to their essential 
values—the rapacious businessman and 


the boodling politician—have been espe- . 


cial anathemas of the patrician with so- 
cial values. He has not only opposed 
them as dangers to the American ethos; 
he has despised them as vulgarians of 
little cultivation and less manners, men 
who operated with no sense of noblesse 
oblige toward the victims of businéss 
and politics, opportunists who constantly 
_ threatened to stir up revolution by in- 
sisting on going too far. “Of all forms 
of tyranny,” Theodore Roosevelt once 
expressed the feeling, “the least attrac- 


8 The words “aristocrat” and “patrician” are 
here used in what seems to me the most useful 
American sense. The men came from the 
group with the highest status in their com- 
munities; they were, if not independently 
wealthy, at least removed from the wage or 
salaried class; and their means of livelihood 
brought no intimate involvement with the in- 
dustrial or commercial world. 


he ie 


tive and the most vulgar is the tyranny ` 


of mere wealth. . . .”2° The patrician 
reformer brought to moral leadership 
a sniffishness toward parvenu men of 
power that was reassuring to a country 
which had too often seen its Chief Ex- 
ecutives overawed by millionaires or by 
bosses with states in their pockets. 

If the aristocratic Presidents have 
played so important a role in the his- 
tory of moral leadership; the obverse 
of the coin also has its significance. 
Probably the most flagrant instances of 
unrequited yearning for moral leader- 
ship occurred during the administra- 
tions immediately preceding those of 
Lincoln and Franklin Roosevelt. As 
the secession issue grew acute, the Presi- 
dent was James Buchanan, the son of 
a small-town storekeeper. Roosevelt’s 
predecessor, Herbert Hoover, an orphan 
at ten, was out earning his living as a 
chore boy by his fifteenth year. In 
times when Americans have felt a need 
to be summoned to a larger destiny, 
they have rarely been satisfied with a 
man of the people. He reminds them 
too much of themselves. 


THE KNOW-HOW 


Whatever their origins, all eight Presi- 
dents who proved important moral lead- 
ers shared certain ways of carrying out 
their leadership. The essential tech- 
nique, of course, was not to need any 
technique; the President had to be, in 
his own self, the morality incarnate— 
not all the values which made up the 
American credo, but the one which was 
foremost as an issue at the time. A 
good many Americans may well have 
doubted how much the  stiff-backed 
George Washington was concerned with 
the economic and social strivings of 
farmers and mechanics, but the public 

10 Quoted in Eric F. Goldman, Charles J. 


Bonaparte (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1943), p. 5. 
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could and did see in the architect of 
victory against the British Empire the 
new nation incarnate. If Grover Cleve- 
land, who had paid a substitute to fight 
for him during the Civil War, was 
hardly a symbol of the Union, the im- 
mediate and continuing impression he 
left was one of burly honesty. Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s warmest admirers did 
not deny that he was quite capable of 
shrugging off political skulduggery, but 
to millions his very voice, rich and 
friendly, bespoke concern over ambi- 
tions frustrated by depression. 

There is a stoty that a devoted fol- 


lower of Jackson, asked whether his 


hero was going to Heaven, snorted in 
reply: “He will if he wants to.” © The 
successful moral leader has not only 
been the ideal incarnate; he has been, 
or appeared to be, a man who could do 
something about it. In their most con- 
science-lashed moments, the American 
people, raised in a tradition of getting 


things done and getting them done . 


quickly, have shown little interest in 
the ineffectual saint. With the excep- 
tion of Washington, whose administra- 
tions closed just as political parties were 
forming, the moral leaders have been 
men who demonstrated that they could 
lead, manipulate, and if necessary, ham- 
mer their own political parties into line 
while simultaneously outwitting the op- 
position. They were all able to con- 
vince powerful segments of the popula- 
tion that they had foreseen the next 
curve in the road of history and were 
surely, adeptly preparing for it. 


The individual touch 


Once beyond these fundamentals, each 
exerted effective moral leadership in his 
own special way, with the aid of traits 
of mind and personality suitable to the 
age. At a time when dignity was akin 
to godliness, George Washington gave 
the idea of the Republic all the aloof- 

11 See note 1 supra, p. 105. 


ness of his own impeccable serenity. 


In an era when the frontier was feeling , 


its power but was a bit ashamed of its 
uncouthness, Jackson was Opportunity 
in a buckskin coat and a tall silk hat. 
Theodore Roosevelt, coming in the 
midst of the great expansion of com- 
munications, turned the White House 
into .a spectacular advertising agency 
for reform. In- the churchist early 
twentieth century, Wilson managed to 
make some of his most expedient politi- 
cal moves sound moral. And a gen- 
eration later, when slickness was de 
rigueur, Franklin Roosevelt gave some 
of his most genuinely moral moves the 
glamour of seeming expedient. — 
Perhaps the most interesting additions 
to the arsenal of moral leadership were 
made by those notable innovators, Theo- 
dore and Franklin Roosevelt. As the 
twentieth century whirled ahead, with 
its farms and factories where the boss 
was as remote as a feudal lord, its shak- 
ing of family cohesion and of old, com- 
forting standards, its harsh anonymity 
and impersonality, millions were feel- 
ing alone, frighteningly alone. Seeking 
some secure anchor, they turned back 
to religion or ahead to Freud or into 
and around a dozen movements. With 
the kind of moral leadership the Roose- 
velts gave, these people could turn, as 
no previous generation had been able 
to do, to the President of the United 
States. For the two Roosevelts per- 
meated all of their leadership with 
the suggestion that they were not only 
some ideal incarnate, not simply able 
and colorful personalities, but fathers— 
fathers who would preserve essential 
American values with the personalized 
concern that a family expects from its 
head. \ “Steward” of the nation, T.R. 
used to call the President in his more 
portentous moments. With a flick of 
12 Henry F. Pringle, Theodore Roosevelt 


(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
1931), p. 543. 
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the long cigarette holder, F.D.R. put.it: 
“They want Poppa to tell them.” 15 


THE TECHNIQUE OF FAILURE 


The day after Franklin Roosevelt’s 
death, the new President paused for a 
chat with some newspapermen. “I 
don’t know,” Harry Truman said, 
“whether you fellows ever had a load 
of hay or a bull fall on you. But last 
night the moon, the stars and all the 
planets fell on me. If you fellows ever 
pray, pray for me.” 14 

The new President was only begin- 
ning to realize the magnitude of his 
task. A number of previous genera- 
tions may have sought moral leadership 
against dangers to the Republic, to 
America as opportunity, or to basic 
honesty; and sometimes concern over 
a second of these values, most no- 
tably during the administrations of 
Jackson, Lincoln, Cleveland, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, played an obbligato to 
the issue that was foremost. But never 

` before has the situation equaled the 
1950’s. Gradually, over the two ad- 
ministrations of Truman, the President 
has come to face a moral crisis in which 
large sections of the American public 
feel that all three of its essential values 
are seriously menaced, two of them 
more gravely than ever before. 
_ This is a generation made jittery by 
the depression; it is, more importantly, 
a generation which remembers the boom 

« and bust that followed World War I. 
During all the Truman years, despite 
the general prosperity, concern over 
continued opportunity has equaled, or 
come close to equaling, the -apprehen- 
sion of the periods of Jefferson, Jack- 


18 Quoted from an interview with one of 
the late President’s intimates, who prefers not 
` to be identified at this time. 
-14 Jonathan Daniels, The Man of Independ- 
ence (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1950), p. 268. 


son, and the two Roosevelts. The fore- 
bodings of World War III are graver 


- than any previous worry over the safety 


of the Republic because war with com- 
munism is not simply war against 
troops, but against a pervasive doctrine; 
not simply against a great power or 
even two, but against an agglomeration 
of forces that could amount to more 
than half the population of the world. 
Similarly, the indignation over scandals 
in the federal service contains elements 
unparalleled in the history of American 
crusading against graft. 

The elements of additional gravity 
were described by Senator J. William 
Fulbright in one of the most widely dis- 
cussed and applauded: speeches of the 
decade. “Scandals in our Government,” 
Senator Fulbright conceded, “are not 
new phenomena in our history.” But 
during both previous periods when they 
became conspicuous, in the Cleveland 
era and during the early 1920's, the 
country was at peace, and governmental 
activities were relatively limited. Now, 
in the 1950’s, the East-West tension 
means that 


this question of the moral strength of our 
people is not just an internal domestic mat- 
ter. It has grave implications in our inter- 
national relations. Without confidence in 
their Government, the people will not make 
the sacrifices necessary to oppose Russia 
successfully. 


Moreover, Senator Fulbright pointed out, 


the growing size and complexity of our 
Government, much as we may deplore it, 
only emphasizes the need for a clarification, 
a restatement of the moral standards of 
governmental conduct. When our Govern- 
ment was small, when it took only 10 per 
cent of our earnings in taxes, we could af- 
ford a certain amount of official boodling. 
Today, it has become important. We 
simply can no longer afford moral obtuse- 
ness ‘in our public officials.1® 


18 Congressional Record, 82d Cong., 2d sess., 
March 27, 1951, XC, 2993-2994. 
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The Truman way 


To provide the unprecedented moral 
leadership being demanded on all sides, 
President Truman came from a back- 
ground which, if the past is any judge, 
is just about as unfortunate as it could 
be. This is no patrician, no politico 
with an antipolitician air. This is the 
loyal protégé oz Boss Tom Pendergast, 
haberdasher and farmer, deacon of the 
Second Baptist Church, Shriner, Legion- 
naire, Elk, Lior, Moose, Eagle, and de- 
votee of the Society for the Preserva- 
tion and Encouragement of Barber Shop 
Singing in America, Inc. 

The President’s methods of leading 
cut contrary to almost every practice 
that has marked the successful moral 
leader. The grayish little man in the 
screaming sport shirts is neither the 
Republic nor Cpportunity nor Honesty 
incarnate. He jerks and pushes and 
never exalts; he calls for action and 
then seems to Zorget the call; he man- 


ages to taint everything he does by a 


highly developed: talent for acting too 
late, and with an air of peevish reluc- 
tance, when the mink coats appear. 
The President’s usual moves, far from 
bespeaking a mastery of party, smack 
of a wheel hors2 working with the boys, 
and any sense that he controls the total 
situation is frecuently jolted by a White 
House press release which explains that 


- the President of the United States did 


not really mean what he said an hour 
before. As for the father concept which 
the Roosevelts added to moral leader- 


ship, any man who is so exclusively 
and so articulately Margaret’s father 
can hardly be Poppa to a nation. 


Once Morr, THE Process 


The results add up to an intrigu- 
ing political phenomenon. History will 
probably record that on some critical 
occasions Harry Truman has acted with 
a courage, a farsightedness, and a dis- 
regard of petty advantage which were 
unexcelled by any. of the great moral 
leaders of the past. At a time when 
experts freely told him that the move 
meant political suicide, shortly before 
the election of 1948, he demanded a 
sweeping program to meet the acid test 
of American opportunity—Negro rights. 
Risking the awful responsibility for 
World War III, he boldly ordered 
American troops into Korea to protect 
ultimate American security. Facing 
squarely into a gale of McCarthyism, 
he repeatedly summoned the country to 
recognize that character assassination 
could not be made compatible with 
honesty and decency. 

But moral leadership from the White 
House has never been a matter of spe- 
cific actions. It has come from an 
amalgam of actions and tone, of per- 
sonality and program, of the special 
worries of the hour and the total im- 
pact of the man. So the nation, restive 
and troubled, goes on feeling its way, 
as it has done so many times before, 
toward a leader it cannot describe ex- 
cept by saying that with him it will 
feel that all its essential values are safe. 
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Governors, Mayors, and Community Ethics 


By Wurm H. Youne 


IFE is just a bowl of Seaburys,” 
quipped debonair Jimmie Walker 
after spending several difficult days un- 
der the searching and relentless cross- 
examining of the judge who sought to 
restore some sense of righteousness’ to 
the government of the greatest city of 
America. The New Yorkers, although 
far gone in the nation’s worst slump 
and smitten by a succession of shocking 
revelations about the kind of govern- 
ment the Mayor’s friends had been pro- 
viding, applauded their playboy idol. 
Even after the experience of several 
years of a very different kind of rule by 
the upright, although flamboyant, “Lit- 
tle Flower,” a poll by one of the New 
York papers showed that Walker’s 
popularity still exceeded that of La 
Guardia and of the man who next be- 
came mayor, William O’Dwyer. 

The ethics of the officials of our cities 
and states is rarely far removed from 
that of the communities which they are 
elected to direct. Lincoln Steffens, 
probably the most searching analyst of 
the morals of local government that this 
nation has produced, concluded after 
firsthand studies of the major cities that 
the politics of “boodle” was not the re- 
sult of the wicked machinations of a 
few soulless bosses, but rather the re- 
flection of the mores of the community 
or at least the “better” part thereof. It 
is the price we pay, he implied, for our 
individualistic, self-centered, and com- 
petitive society. l 

Lest this be interpreted as the coun- 
sel of lofty indifference or of cynical 
despair, let me hasten to add that our 
cities-and states are for the most part 
incomparably better governed and more 
honestly governed today than when 


Steffens wrote or even than when 
Jimmie Walker charmed New York’s 
millions. It is nevertheless true that 
the development and recognition of 
standards of public propriety have been 
a slow and difficult task in a country 
which is as highly individualistic as the 
United States and which at least since 
1830 has been so imbued with the 
identity of private and public interest. 
Our current preoccupation with the 
ethics of public administration is a con- 
vincing demonstration that we are no 
longer willing to rely on “the invisible 
hand” to promote public welfare. We 
now expect our public officials to per- 
form this office. 


EFFECT OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS ON 
Puse Eruics . 


Although political leaders at the state 
and local levels, in their conceptions of 
public right, usually reflect the concep- 
tions of their respective constituencies, 
they are never perfect mirrors. What 
is more, it lies within their pòwer to 
mold the popular notions and to add 
something, however small, to them. In 
this sense, governors and mayors may 
be grouped into three classes: (1) those 
who by exhortation and precept raise 
the general level of community ethics; 
(2) those who by consorting with men 
of easy virtue and by rewarding them 
seem to dignify misconduct and thus 
lower the general standards of the com- 
munity; and (3) those who so com- 
pletely reflect prevailing sentiment and 
whose careers are so undistinguished 
for either good or ill that they leave no 
impression whatever either on the gov- 
ernment or on the community. The 
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last two categories need not detain us 
long. To the second belong mayors like 
Oakey Hall, the Tweed Mayor of New 


“York City, Van Wyck, Boss Croker’s 


selection for the same office, “Doc” 
Ames of Minneapolis, Kline of Pitts- 
burgh, Ashbridge of Philadelphia, and 
Curley of Boston, and governors like 
Ferguson of Texas and Huey Long of 
Louisiana. Each of us could suggest 
candidates for the third classification, 
but history has silently closed its pages 
to searchers aiter mediocrity. 

Judgment in these matters is personal 
and subjective. Statistical demonstra- 
tion is impossible. It is, nevertheless, 
my considered conviction that relatively 
few of those thousands who throughout 
our history have governed our states or 
our cities belong in either of the two 
categories under consideration. Most 
governors and many mayors have left 
their communities and their govern- 
ments a bit better because of their ad- 
ministration. I attribute this result to 
the effect of the office on the man. Cer- 
tainly the voters have elected countless 
hundreds of undistinguished individuals 
whose practicing ethics was no whit su- 
perior to that of the men and women 
who chose them. 

The contributions to good conduct of 
a few governcrs and mayors have been 
outstanding—more, I am certain, than 
historians have recorded or journalists 
described. These recorders of the pass- 
ing scene have largely selected’ for 
meritorious acclaim those with tangible 
achievements in the physical betterment 
of their peoples. The contributions of 
statesmen to the spiritual life of the 
country have typically been unnoticed. 
This is dangerous ground on which to 
journey, and the lack of notice is un- 
derstandable. How can one be sure 
that community ethics has been im- 
proved? In practice, ethical concep- 
tions are more likely to be influential 


in the day-to-day routine of executive 
direction. What goes on behind the 
closed doors of the mayor’s office? 
Virtually all popularly elected execu- 
tives profess high-sounding ethical prin- 
ciples when their organizations are as- 
sailed by wrathful “muckrakers.” All 
judgments, therefore, must be hesitant 
and tentative. 


Records of governors and mayors 


Among those governors and mayors 
about whose conduct of office some rec- 
ords are preserved, a handful stand out 
for their dedication to righteousness. 
John Purroy Mitchel provided New 
York City with probably the most 
honest and efficient administration of 
its affairs in the long annals of that 
great metropolis. He was defeated in 
great part because he insisted that cer- 
tain private philanthropic and religious 
institutions be operated on the basis of 
minimum standards of decency, safety, 
and health. He said: 


For two years and a half, as the repre- 
sentative of the people of the City, I 
have been endeavoring to secure humane 
treatment and proper care for the 22,000 
homeless and dependent children com- 
mitted as city wards to private charitable 
institutions. I have been endeavoring to 
secure proper administration of public 
funds annually disbursed to these institu- 
tions for the care of the City’s wards. 
That is the cause I am fighting for and I 
shall continue to fight for it, no matter 
what damage it may bring to me, for it is 
a matter of public duty and. personal con- 
science.+ 


Percy Jones, Mayor of Minneapolis, 
held firm in his determination to rid 
that city of the worst abuses of organ- 
ized gambling and crime despite pres- 
sure, in the form of a manufactured 

1 Quoted from Cleveland Rodgers and Re- 


becca B. Rankin, New York: The World’s 
Capital City (New York, 1948), p. 107. 
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“crime wave,” from the leaders of the 
gambling syndicate.? 
The rugged honesty and courageous 


righteousness of Grover Cleveland as - 


mayor, governor, and president have 
been equaled only by George Washing- 
ton, Abraham Lincoln, and Woodrow 
Wilson among those who have ascended 
to the highest office in the land. ` As 
governor, Cleveland repeatedly defied 
Tammany Hall, which was believed to 
control the largest block of votes in his 
own party, and appointed fit men to 
public office. As president, he vetoed 
more than six hundred veterans pension 
bills as a matter of principle, although 
no one of them was expensive, and 
thousands of such pensions were then 
being paid. Any bill with the word 
“veteran” in it was just as popular then 
as it is today. He clung stubbornly to 
his sense of fiduciary virtue in the mat- 
ter of the gold standard although he 
knew it would probably cost him the 
nomination and the leadership of his 
party—which it did. 

The Presbyterian conscience of Wood- 
row Wilson dominated most, if not all, 
of his decisions as governor of New Jer- 
sey and president of the United States. 
Like Cleveland, he defied the leaders of 
the New Jersey Democracy. The New 
Jersey leaders further had supported 
him for office in the hope of continuing 
their plutocratic behavior behind the 
platitudinous administration of a re- 
spectable but naive professor. Wilson 
battled his primary election law through 
the legislature against the wishes—even 
against the orders—of the leaders of his 
own party who had helped to elect him. 
Wilson even ordered the most powerful 
of the Democratic leaders out of his 
office for what he considered an im- 
proper suggestion. Wilson claimed no 
great merit in the courage of his con- 
duct. Strongly held views of civic right 

2 Lincoln Steffens, The Shame, of the Cities 
(New York, 1948), pp. 93-97. 


make such a course easy to the owner, 
although it may appear courageous to 
the outsider. It took courage, Wilson 
once said, to deviate from the dictates 
of his conscience, not to follow them.. 
Charles Evans Hughes gave New 
York State an unusual example of hon- 
est and forthright conduct of the chief 
magistracy, and Mayor Seth Low gave 
New York City the same kind of con- 
duct under even more difficult circum- 
stances. The list might be continued 
indefinitely: the elder La Follette in 
Wisconsin, Altgeld and Lowden in Ili- 
nois, Johnson in California, Hoan in 
Milwaukee, Tom Johnson in Cleveland, 
Blankenburg in Philadelphia. 


EFFECT oF PUBLIC ETHICS ON 
PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


In the case of most mayors and gov- 
ernors, the office makes the man. This 
is to say that the standards set by the 
community through predecessors, jour- 
nalists, historians, oaths of office, and 
all the other subtle and intangible ways 
that tradition is established, recognized, 
and transmitted to each incumbent 
press upon him so strongly that his 
conduct is enriched and strengthened 
beyond his previous experience. 

Whatever the motivations or the ego- 
centric ambitions that drive men to seek 
public office, most of those who reach 
the highest executive posts are, in my 
experience, powerfully moved by the 
awesome responsibilities which they 
face and by the high expectations of 
their families, friends, and disinterested 
supporters, and the community at large. 
Compelled by the press of affairs, the 
importunities of their advisers, and the 
profound implications of their decisions 
to cultivate a broad view of their obli- 
gations, they soon come to look at 
things differently than when they were 
not in office. Previous experiences, even 
in other public offices, rarely prepare a 
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man for the weight with which responsi- 


bility bears upon his conscience once he. 


seats -himself in the chair of chief ex- 
ecutive. Governors and mayors in my 
acquaintance have been concerned with 

the propriety of their official conduct 

far more than with that of their private 

conduct or their conduct before enter- 
~ing high office. 

While one may question the validity 
of the reasoning which may be used on 
this or that occasion, chief executives 
usually try to convince themselves that 
what they propose to do is “right.” 
They may listen to and sometimes 
enunciate justifications for courses of 
action which are essentially expediential 
or “practical” or politic, but they want 
also to be persuaded of the ethical 
soundness of the proposals. 

The widespread assumption that pub- 
licly elected executives are indifferent 
to ethical considerations and have re- 
gard only for “political” motives is 
largely unfounded in my experience. 
The inadequacies in this regard which 
are frequently revealed stem in part 
from the imperfections of human char- 
acter and in part from the absence of 
well-defined and carefully elaborated 
standards of public ethics in this coun- 
try. Precedent and articulated public 


opinion do not point clearly to the 


proper response in many of the deci- 
sions which executives must make. 
What inhibitions, for example, should 
restrain a governor in dealing with 
members of the legislature? How far 
is it proper for him to go in urging a 
course of action? Is the occupancy of 
administrative post a fit subject for 


bargaining? Is official entertainment 
extended to legislators proper? The 
American constitutional system of 


checks, balances, and the fractionaliza- 
tion of power places a high premium on 
personal dealings between the executive 
and the legislature, and yet we have no 
recognized rules of etiquette or manuals 


of style to instruct an executive in good 
conduct. This aspect of political sci- 
ence is neither well-documented nor 
well-delineated. 


EXECUTIVE MACHINERY FOR INFLU- 
ENCING COMMUNITY ETHICS 


If we assume that, on the whole, the 
influence of governors and mayors has 
been beneficent in the field of com- 
munity ethics, how is this brought 
about? What is the machinery by 
which this influence permeates a city or 
a state? 

Among the traditional methods by 
which executives ‘make their influence 
felt in a community, I would assign the 
least important role to public exhorta- 
tion. Public professions of official rec- 
titude or exhortations to better behav- 
ior are typically unconvincing and are 
probably ineffectual. Usually they are 
cast in platitudinous form designed to 
elicit a favorable emotional response 
toward the speaker, rather than to 
change the conduct of the listener. The 
American public is long habituated to 
political preachment, and probably is 
utterly indifferent to it. 

Confucius long ago declared that the 
example which the governor of a prov- 
ince sets is far more important than his 
official acts or utterances. Of the high- 
est importance in impressing his con- 
stituents is the way an executive treats 
those who come to him soliciting his 
favor. For good or ill, word of his re- 
ception spreads from mouth to mouth 
in ever widening circles through the 
community. Obviously, no chief execu- 
tive could long occupy his chair if he 
received every solicitation with an in- 
jured, “How-dare-you!” attitude. On 
the other hand, the slightest hint of 
self-interest or of party aggrandizement 
has significant repercussions. Not only 
does the executive weaken any concern 
which such solicitors or their confidants 
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may harbor for the public weal, but he 
also invites upon himself new and more 
importunate solicitations until he has 
little peace. It is well to remember 
that not all the persons to whom a 
suitor repeats the details of his recep- 
tion will regard it in the’same way that 
he does. By the questions he asks, by 
the form in which he casts his response, 
and by the tone of his address, the 
executive can inculcate into his audi- 
ence, and into the far larger audience 
that will hear of the interview, concep- 
tions of public righteousness which will 
be incomparably more influential than 
anything he might say or do on the pub- 
lic platform. 

Next in importance to the executive’s 
dealings with his constituents are his 
dealings with his subordinates. No 
typical executive of any sizable public 
‘establishment can hope to give to the 
conduct of his employees the detailed 
scrutiny that he has habitually given 
to that of his business or professional 
subordinates theretofore. Some of his 
“subordinates” have been in office much 
longer than he has; many are independ- 
ent of some of his most impressive sanc- 
tions. All of them together form an 
army too vast for personal direction. 
Example is the most effective method 
he has for inspiring proper conduct. 
Fortunately, few of a public executive’s 
departmental subordinates really ap- 
preciate how little time and attention 
he can afford to give.to their affairs. 
Ignorance of just which of all the many 
things they do may become the object 
of executive review, if coupled with 
certainty that some things they do will 
be scrutinized, tends to make subordi- 
nates more thoughtful and more circum- 
spect in their decisions. 


If the executive indicates his concern 
for the propriety of administrative be- 
havior, if some of his decisions or in- 
structions turn on the ethics of the 
issue rather than on its legality or ex- 
pedience, his subordinates will be en- 
couraged: to exercise their ethical prin- 
ciples, and they in turn will encourage 
their subordinates in the same way, 
until the whole mass is brought to a 
little higher level of virtue. 

To be most influential in raising the 
level of public ethics, positive exertion 
is, of course, indispensable. It is not 
enough to react only to the matters 
which come to the executive’s desk. It 
is easy and occasionally even wise to be 
ignorant of things that cannot readily 
be corrected. Those who make the 
smallest imprint on society normally 
follow this course. Executives, how- 
ever, who in addition to using the other 
methods discussed seek out weaknesses 
in conduct and deal with them de- 
cisively are the enduring architects of 
the edifice of public righteousness. 
Sound ethical administration is much 
easier in some positions and depart- 
ments of government than in others. 
The ethical principles of the public 
servants in these posts are not harassed 
by temptations. In other posts, how- 
ever, such as those of tax assessor, in- 
spector, policeman, investigator, the 
price of virtue is high. A governor or 
mayor does not fully live up to his 
office if he does not inform himself 
about the soft spots. By strengthening 
the good, by punishing the bad, by ask- 
ing no favors for himself or his friends, 
he creates an atmosphere in which the 
government itself lifts up the com- 
munity to a higher and nobler plane of 
conduct. 


William H. Young, Ph.D., Madison, Wisconsin, is professor of political science at the 
University of Wisconsin. He formerly taught at the University of Pennsylvania, served 
as procedures analyst in the Adjutant General’s Office, served in the Army during World 
War II, and has been connected with the executive. ofice of the State of Wisconsin. 


Ethical Standards in American Legislative Chambers 


By Husperr H. HUMPHREY 


MEDIEVAL English quatrain, 

brought to the attention of our 
Subcommittee on Ethics by Senator 
Douglas, has real meaning for our times. 
Commenting on the way in which the 
common lands were enclosed and taken 
over by the nobility of England, the 
_ poet wrote: 


The law locks up both man and woman 
Who steals the goose from off the common 
But lets the greater felon loose 

Who steals the common from the goose. 


Politics is not practiced in a vacuum; 
and the activities of politicians reflect, 
albeit with some distortion, the prevail- 
ing standards of American society, par- 
ticularly of American business. Never- 
theless, transgressions or practices that 
might be overlooked in ‘business life as- 
sume far greater importance in public 
life because of the greater magnitude of 
‘ the consequences. For instance, the 

businessman who uses pull to “get it 
wholesale” for a friend is regarded as 
doing a favor; -but a Congressman who 
_uses pull to get a contract for a con- 
stituent is often regarded as having 
committed a crime. If the businessman 
is rewarded, few eyebrows are raised; 
the Congressman who accepts gifts is re- 
garded as having compromised himself. 


AMERICAN ATTITUDE Toward Poritics 


It has become almost a truism today 
to equate politics with corruption. Nor 
is this a new phenomenon in our so- 
ciety. A ‘member of the Continental 
Congress joined in an attempt to corner 
the market on flour, despite the rigors 
being suffered at Valley Forge. Arte- 
mus Ward amused Lincoln by saying: 


“I am no politician, and my other 
habits are good.” More recently, the 
National Opinion Research Center dis- 
covered that five out of every seven 
Americans believed it impossible for a 
professional politician to be honest, and 
only 18 per cent of America’s parents 
were willing to let their sons enter po- 
litical careers. This is a revealing if 
startling commentary on the public 
attitude toward politics. 

American public office has little tradi- 
tion of honor behind it. In part, this 
can be traced back to the axiom: “That 
government is best which governs least.” 
Americans have habitually ignored the 
government as much as possible and too 


frequently left office-seeking to those 
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who stood to gain personally from it. 
Too many people still cherish this early, 
idyllic concept of the government—or 
act as if it were still attainable. At bot- 


-tom, the solution to the problem of cor- 


ruption in legislative bodies lies in an 
alert, participating and interested citi- 
zenry. Public opinion must not wait for 
the disclosure of glaring transgressions 
before rousing itself to action: it must 
constantly support men of integrity, 
ability, and candor. Only the active 
participation of a large proportion of 
the electorate in political activity— 
through the medium of political parties 
—can supplant the power of organized 
pressure groups on the one hand and 
backroom politics and personal favorit- 
ism on the other. When the people 
leave politics to be the plaything or spe- 
cial interest of a few, the public can ex- 
pect that it will be played with and 
serve the special economic and political 
interests of the participants. Demo- 
cratic or representative government is 
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everyone’s business. if it is to be an 
honorable pursuit. If the people want 
clean and honest government, the mini- 
mum price is an active and continuing 
interest in political parties and politi- 
cal processes. 


Legislative responsibility 


Blaming the public for complacency 
does not solve our problems. Legisla- 
tive bodies have all too often tolerated 
corruption in their midst. Even where 
flagrant violations of law have been 
proved and the miscreants jailed, too 
frequently no disciplinary measures 
have been taken. In this vein it should 
be pointed out that men who stoop to 
smear tactics, demagoguery, and gen- 
eral confusion of the issues in’ order to 
gain public office cannot be expected 
to change suddenly once they are sworn 
in. They cannot be trusted with the 
government of this-country or any of 


its states. While most of the responsi- - 


bility for correcting such abuses is up 
to the public, legislative bodies them- 
selves should also act. Callous disre- 
gard of the intelligence of the public 
and the integrity of political office 
should be punished by voters and legis- 
lators alike. 

With this background in mind, let us 
turn now to the problems which face 
the legislator who attempts to abide by 
a “code of ethics” in his conduct. Un- 
fortunately, there are no clear-cut cri- 
teria or solutions in this field. Cer- 
tain practices are obviously unethical— 
but the honest legislator is tormented 
by.a twilight zone into which many of 
his actions unavoidably fall. I shall set 
forth the problems as I see them, sug- 
gest some solutions, but give no final 
answer. 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


One of the’ major danger zones in 
legislative ethics is centered on finance. 


The costs of waging political campaigns 
have become exorbitant and the salary 
and allowances of office are usually in- 
sufficient to cover the expenditures re- 
quired. 


Mounting costs of campaigns ~- 


Twenty-nine years ago a senator 
from Michigan was forced to resign be- 
cause of public pressure after a Con- 
gressional investigating committee pub- 
licized the fact that he had spent — 
$195;000 on his campaign. In 1950, 
the national committee of one of the 
parties is said to have spent $100,000 
for one half hour on television and 
radio. According to the Congressional 
Quarterly, $10,000,000 was spent to 
elect the Eighty-second Congress. Even 
so, loopholes in the law enabled many 
expenditures to go unreported. Two of 
the successful candidates are each said 
to have had spent in their behalf cam- 
paign contributions amounting to more 
than $2,000,000. This is $1,925,000 
more than either will be paid during 
his six-year term. 

The chief cause of this tremendous 
rise in costs is the importance of radio 
and television time. A good TV per- 
sonality is a must for successful cam- 
paigning in many sections of the coun- 
try today. For liberal candidates the 
importance of radio and television is 
emphasized by the conservatism of the 
national press. In 1948, for example, 
thirteen states were without a single 
daily paper supporting Truman. 

The expense of campaign headquar- 
ters, posters, advertisements in the press 
and by special campaign sheets; the 
cost of staging rallies and public meet- 
ings; the innumerable special projects 
carried out in a state-wide campaign— 


these total to a staggering figure. 


Obligations incurred 


It is obvious from the foregoing fig- 
ures that conscientious candidates often 


& 


t 
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face the dilemma of either accepting 


disproportionate contributions from par- 


ticular groups or persons or of not hav- 
ing enough money to make an effective 
and. successful campaign. Many ques- 
tions arise. Where can the candidate 
solicit funds? What is his obligation to 
special interests or groups which help 
him? What degree of personal inde- 


pendence can he maintain? Should he - 


limit the amount he will accept from 
one individual or group? How much 
of a claim on his time has a firm whose 
president has contributed heavily to his 
campaign? Do his supporters believe 
in his policies or are they expecting 
something concrete in return? 

Thus the matter of campaign funds is 


‘central to the whole issue of ethics. 


Present laws place a $3,000,000 ceiling 
on the amount any one national com- 
mittee can spend during a calendar year 
and a $5,000 limit on individual con- 
tributions. - These figures are totally 
unrealistic. There are dozens of de- 
vices used to get around the law—in 
fact, it is almost impossible accurately 


` to estimate the cost of a national cam- 


paign. Evasions of the law through the 
formation ‘of separate committees and 
by splitting donations among the mem- 
bers of a family are common. Often 


the statutes are not enforced. In many - 


cases, the bulk of the expenditures is 
never reported, nor are the sources of 
much of the money. ‘The result has 
been a very unwholesome atmosphere. 
Totalitarians, both of the left and of 
the right, attack democracy as a farce 
and fraud where special interests gdv- 


‘ern. It is perhaps unrealistic to expect 


successful candidates not to feel a cer- 
tain responsibility ‘to their financial 
angels. But we can at least demand a 
full disclosure of who—and how an- 
gelic—they are. I am therefore un- 
equivocably for requiring publication 
of all campaign contributions right 
down to the last dollar. This would 


include not only donations to candi- 
dates, but also those to all participat- 
ing committees. 


Possible remedies 


To supplement this essential first 
step, study should be given to other 
methods of dealing with the problem. 
Persuasive evidence was received by 
the Senate Subcommittee on Ethics in 
favor of direct publié support for po- 
litical campaigns. The difficulties in 
working out such a policy are not in- 
surmountable. It has been proposed 
that the government could pay for 
legitimate campaign expenses. This is 
not as revolutionary as it may sound. 
Theodore Roosevelt recommended that 
the Congress provide “an appropriation 
for the proper and legitimate expenses 
of each of the great national parties.” 
In the 1920 campaign William Gibbs 
McAdoo stated: “If the National Gov- 
ernment paid the expenses of the na- 
tional campaigns and specified the 
legitimate objects for which expendi- 
tures might be made, politics would be 
purified enormously.” 

Similar to direct subsidy is the pro- 
posal to set up a public corporation— 
or trust fund—to aid in providing all 
bona fide candidates with access to the 
public eye and ear. Safeguards would 
assure emphasis on rationality and limi- 
tation to legitimate expenses. In addi- 
tion to public funds, the corporation 
might also receive and administer pri- 
vate contributions. Many persons who 
do not give directly to parties or candi- 
dates might be willing to contribute to 
such a public corporation. Such a pub- 
lic corporation or trust fund is now 
being sponsored by a group of inter- 
ested citizens in Minnesota. It will be 
interesting to watch the response such 
a project receives. This is an expeti- 
ment in American politics—and a 
worthy one. 

In any case, efforts should be made 
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to broaden the base of the campaign 
structure. Some have suggested that 
the tax laws should be amended to al- 
low deduction of small contributions, 
perhaps up to $100,’ for income-tax 
purposes. It is argued that govern- 
ment, by. not permitting such deduc- 
tions, is discriminating against its own 
vital processes and undermining its 
support. Another step to help candi- 
dates which could be undertaken with 
only minor disruption would be a quali- 
fied extension of the franking privilege. 
A further proposal would make free 
radio and television time available at 


stated periods during the campaigns. . 


Since ownership of the airways is vested 
in the public, such a requirement in the 
licensing of broadcasting stations would 
be perfectly valid. Should this prove 
too great a burden on them, stations 
might be asked to denote a stated pro- 
portion of the total time contracted for. 
Both Canada and Great Britain pro- 
vide free radio time to candidates, while 
in the Netherlands, prior to the Nazi 
invasion, radio stations were owned by 
the parties. 

All of the above proposals, of course, 
require elaboration and further study. 
I mention them, not necessarily as an 
advocate, but to stimulate thinking and 
discussions. ` 


Expenses of office 


Unfortunately, financial problems do 
not end with the election.- The Con- 
gressman also has abnormal expenses 
after he takes office. He must main- 
tain a residence in Washington with- 
out losing touch with his constituency. 
This means frequent short visits home. 
Many members of Congress maintain 
two residences—one in their state and 
another in Washington. ‘Travel ex- 
penses are high, and the government 
pays for only one trip per session. Asa 
public figure, a Congressman has press- 
ing social obligations. He is fair game 


for solicitors for all worthy causes—and 
even small contributions add up. Office 
budgets have not kept pace with the 
ever increasing volume of mail, to say 
nothing of providing adequate profes- 
sional assistance. To do a conscien- 
tious job, the legislator must dig into 
his own pocket. The high cost of po- 


litical campaigns plus the ever increas-. . 


ing cost of living in Washington, along 
with added office expenses, may well 
serve to make Congressional service a, 
special prerogative for the rich. Surely 
a person of moderate means finds it in- 
creasingly difficult to make ends meet. 


Supplementary income, 


There is little likelihood of forthright 
action to meet these problems. The 
fear of public opinion recently forced 
repeal of the tax exemption on the 
$2500 expense allowance Congress voted 
itself in 1946. Congress is therefore 
not likely to vote salary increases. 
Hence, many legislators seek outside 
means of supplementing their income. 
Except for the independently wealthy, 
important ethical problems arise. 

Lawyers may resort to fees or legal 
retainers. This raises the question of 
influence. Similarly, it comes up when 
business connections are not severed, 
since frequently members have access 


- to confidential information from which 


they can gain financially. 

Many Congressmen accept fees for 
speaking engagements. In a sense, this 
is in line with their duty to keep the 
public informed about important issues 
—but it is also an important drain on 
their time and energy. I have often 
been criticized for going out and mak- 
ing talks here and there. Certainly I 
have no desire to travel around the 
country on week ends and leave my 
family and my job. But I am the. 
father of four children, I must main- 
tain property in two places, I must be 
able to meet hospital bills and similar 
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emergencies, I must make frequent trips 
back to Minnesota, costing a minimum 
of $200 each, and I must pay additional 
expenses of office. This would be im- 
possible if. had no outside income. My 
choice is either to make the speeches 
and earn the money or to leave the 
Senate. - 


` not, at present, be outlawed. But one 
simple step would be a strong deterrent 
„to shady or undercover dealings: full 
“disclosure of all sources of income. I 
am now co-sponsoring legislation which 
‘would require all members of Congress. 
to disclose their incomes, assets, and all 
dealings in securities and commodities. 
These reports should be made generally 
available. Then, I believe, it would be- 
come politically unhealthy for legisla- 
tors to handle matters from which they 
stood to gain personally. 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF OFFICE 


A Representative or Senator is not 
merely a legislator. He is, increasingly, 
an investigator. And he has always 
been errand boy and helper for his con- 
stituents. Let us explore the problems 
arising fromi each of these functions in 
turn. 

The major problems connected with 


legislation deal with determination of, ~ 


values, personal and political obliga- 
tions, and lobbying. The scope of this 
_ article permits oply a. suggestive listing. 

‘To start with, should a legislator vote 
as he thinks best for the country, even 
though he knows that it will be con- 
trary to the ‘wishes of the majority of 
his constituents? Democratic theorists 


have reached no consensus on this prob- ‘the root but on the results. 


lem of representation. To say that the 
people know what is best does not pro- 
vide us with a rule of action. ` 

Even more puzzling, perhaps, is the 
problem presented by legislation’ where 


affects particular constituencies ad- 
versely. Take, for example, the ques- 
tion of reciprocal trade. I have had to 
face the fur farmers of my state who 
have stood to lose as a result of my 
votes in support of the program. I can 
sympathize with the representatives of 


. some of the states whose industries have 
Acceptance of additional income can- - 


_ suffered from the low tariff rates. They 
are really in a dilemma. 


Party loyalty 


Turning now to political obligation, 
what loyalty does a Congressman owe 
his party? Political independence, 
though long cherished as a virtue, has 
had disastrous consequences in the past. 
For instance, our failure to enter the 
Leagué of Nations, despite clear com- 
mitments by both parties, led to twenty 
years of isolationism and abetted the 
rise to totalitarianism abroad. The 
traditional vagueness of party plat- 
forms obscures substantial differences, 
and elections have seldom provided 
mandates for action. Lack of party 
discipline often makes even clearly rec- 
ognized objectives impossible to attain. 
The need for greater responsibility is 
manifest in the present refusal of a 
nominally Democratic Congress to carry 
out the President’s domestic program. 


Pressure groups 


Intimately connected with the issue 
of party responsibility is the problem of 
lobbies and organized pressure groups. 
These have, in part, usurped traditional 
party functions in the field of policy 
determination. Yet the present hue 
and cry about lobbies’ largely neglects 
this basic issue. It is focused not on 
We are 
concerned not with increasing party re- 
sponsibility, but with regulating lobbies. 
The shortcomings of this approach are 
obvious, though understandable. 

Since 1946, expenditures or contribu- 


fowhat i is best for the country as a whole tions designed to “influence directly or 


PA 
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indirectly the passage or defeat of any 


legislation by the Congress of the United 
States” were to have been reported to 
the Clerk of the House and the Secre- 
tary of the Senate. A compilation 
based on their records from July 1, 
1946 to June 30, 1951 showed that 
$71,000,000 had been contributed and 
$34,000,000 had been spent for lobby- 
ing purposes. The House Committee 
on Lobbying judged, however, that only 
a small fraction was actually reported. 
Because of the stigma attached to lob- 
bies, many people are uncomfortable at 
calling themselves lobbyists. The House 
Committee found that some individuals 
did not register because they said the 
purpose of a lobbying organization was 
to bring pressure on Congress for a spe- 
cial interest and they represented the 
common good. Moreover, many or- 
ganizations, the CIO for example, have 
varied purposes, of which lobbying is 
a minor one. Nor are lobbying activi- 
ties confined to Washington. “Grass 
roots lobbying” gets the people back 
home to put on the pressure. 
already mentioned, they are ‘important 
contributors to campaigns. 

Lobbies, despite their well-known 
evils, perform useful functions in po- 
litical life. I like to know -how pro- 
posed legislation affects the needs of 
people—the lobbies tell me. I like to 


hear about conditions which need cor- 


recting—the lobbies tell me that too. 
But I-also want to know just whom 


these lobbies represent: how many peo-. 


ple, where they get their funds, how 


they: make their policy decisions, and ` 


what their. other activities are. There- 
fore, I should like to see tighter, better- 
enforced laws, which would trace funds 
back to their sources. I have intro- 
` duced a bill which -would help tighten 
one of the loopholes. Then the public, 
as well as responsible legislators, could 
make decisions with better understand- 
ing of what is involved. 


And, as. 


Investigative function 


The investigative function of Con- 
gress, although firmly established for 
some years, has -recently threatened 
to overshadow the legislative function. 
Members have taken advantdge of Con- 
gressional immunity to make spectacular 
charges on the floor, and probing com-_ 
mittees have made sweeping revelations. ` 
While .much good has’ been accom- 
plished, the reputations of honest and . 


able men have sometimes been irrepa- - 


rably and irresponsibly damaged and 
the perstige of the government has been 
considerably lowered. 

Administrative officials attacked on 
the floor of either house should have 
protection equal to that afforded con- 


gressional members; and agency heads: 


who are subject to personal attack on 
the floor should be given an opportunity 
to make an immediate or early reply. 
Similarly, private citizens should have 
the right to reply in the Congressional 
Record. Immunity from suit rewards 
irresponsibility with protection, arid pre- 
vents recourse for damaged-reputations. 
Three current proposals deal with this 
problem: a proposed Constitutional 
amendment withdrawing this immunity 
entirely; a statute making it clear that 
immunity does not extend to defama- 


.tory statements inserted in the Congres- 


sional Record but not actually made in 
the chamber; and a proposal to make 
the Federal Government liable in dam- 
age for defamatory statements. 
Congress also needs a code of fair 
procedure governing committee investi- 
gations and reports. Recommendations 
here include withholding publicity re- 
garding accusations against individuals 
until there is evidence to support the 
charges, giving advance notice to indi- 
viduals wherever possible if they are to 


` be attacked in public hearings, giving 


such individuals -an opportunity to be 
present to cross-examine and to reply, 


a 
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and avoiding the intimidation or brow- 

. beating of witnesses. Such standards 
of fairness would not interfere with ef- 
fective committee investigations. Con- 
gress, as the representative branch of 
government, should take the lead in re- 
specting the rights of individuals and 
ensuring the validity of its findings. 


Assistance to constituents 


Members of Congress receive a large 
number of requests from constituents 
asking for assistance in dealing with 
federal departments „and agencies. 
These comé from various sources: job- 
` hunters, contractors and would-be con- 
tractors, businessmen with requests for 
loans from the RFC, applications for 
privilege, men who want to get into the 
armed forces as Officers, or those who - 
want to get out, veterans with claims, 
` people with naturalization problems, 
and many others. Congressmen are 
also expected to see that business in- 
terests at home do not suffer; that their 
area is not discriminated against; that 
hotel reservations are made for visitors; 
. and that worried parents and wives are 
told about servicemen and. how they 

are getting along. 
~ There is nothing wrong with ‘using 
members of Congress to perform these 
traditional functions. Government to- 
day is so complex that many people do- 
not know how to get what they need. 
My constituents tend to look upon me 
‘as an ambassador. Most of them don’t 
. want any pressure brought to bear; they 

just want to know where to start and 
what to do. a ` 
I have exercised and will continue to 
exercise the right to go to any agency 
in the government to plead a case for 
my constituents and to do so vigor- 
ously. I consider it to be one of my 
responsibilities as a representative of 
the- people of Minnesota. Most re- 
_ cently, for example, I urged the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Bureau of 


` so-and-so.” 
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the Budget to include in their budgets 
an item for the construction of public 
power transmission lines for the west- 
ern part of my state. I did not suc- 
ceed, but it was not for want of trying. 

In the past businessmen have some- 
times come to my office accompanied by 
five percenters or attorneys. They have 
wanted me to arrange for them to see 
high government officials. If their case 
merited it, I helped them. -In one in- 
stance, I learned that the attorney al- 
leged he knew me personally and thus 
received a retainer fee on the basis of 
his self-proclaimed “personal friendship 
with the Senator.” I have since insisted 


_ that I will help constituents only if they 


come to me directly and unencumbered. 

It occasionally happens that a man in 
the Senate or House will get a letter say- 
ing in effect: “I contributed to your 
campaign. IJ am coming down Wednes- 
‘day and I want an appointment to see 
After the appointment is 
made, the Congressman is expected to 
follow up and see that desired action is 
taken.. He runs the risk of alienating 


. support if he does not do so. But rela- 


tively few requests are of this nature. 
In the last Minnesota election, there 
were 1,350,000 votes cast. Fewer than 
one per cent of these voters ever write 
to me in a manner suggesting some spe- 
cial favor. 


Ethics of using influence 


If a Congressman desires to assist a 
constituent, he can express personal in- 
terest in three ways. The first will 
merely ask that the constituent be ‘given 
every consideration and that the matter 
in which he is interested be expedited. 
The second kind of pressure is stronger 
and may say: “I know Mr. X and I 
can vouch for his integrity. He is hon- 
est, able, and fulfills certain require- 
ments. Anything you can do for him 
will be appreciated.” The third, and 
rarely used, kind of pressure says: “I 
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know ‘everything about this case. If I 
were in your spot I would grant the re- 
quest, and I think you ought to do it.” 
It is the last that gives rise to the 
ethical questions, particularly when it 
is accompanied by the implicit threat 
of an appropriation cut or legislative 
reprisal. ~ 
Whenever a legislator uses pressure 
in a case, he cannot help having some 
effect upon the responsible officials: 


The extent of his influence depends 


upon both. the Congressman and the 
administrator. It is reported that at 
one time in TVA whenever a job ap- 
plicant had a letter in his behalf from 
a Senator or Congressman, that job ap- 
plication was turned down. This may 
be exaggerated, but it`does happen. 
Other administrators find it difficult to 
say no. A part of the influence of the 
legislator will depend on his committee 
assignment. 
tion or appropriations touching the de- 
partment concerned, he has, of course, 
a power which may be abused. 

The responsibility of the legislator i is 
to act as an inspection or screening 
committee with regard to requests that 
come into his office. He must make 
sure in his own heart and conscience 
that he is seeking to advance cases only 
on their merits and that he has no per- 
sonal economic interest. This is more 
difficult, however, where political con- 
siderations are involved. How can he 
draw the line between proper and im- 
proper personal interests when those in- 
terests are essentially political in char- 
acter? 


Raistnc ETHICAL STANDARDS 


The foregoing treatment has been 
suggestive rather than comprehensive in 
nature. I have skirted flagrant viola- 
tions of ethics which have already been 
brought to public attention in favor of 
noting some of the causes of legislative 


corruption and bringing into focus some ` 


If he deals with legisla-: 


of the problems which face those legis- 
lators who honestly try to serve their 
country. The usual American remedy 
is “there ought to be a law.” Yet the 
law cannot deal effectively with every 
range of human activity. Many of the 
ethical questions cannot be solved by 
legislation—remedies must instead be 
sought in a new. consciousness of the 
dignity of public office and a higher 
sense of civic duty. All of us, as citi- 
zens, can achieve this through aware- 
ness of the difficulties and active sup- 
port of all efforts to raise legislative 
standards. We can require, as the price 
of our support, declarations similar to 
the following code of “Ten Congres- 
sional Commandments” which Senator 
Benton presented in his testimony be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Ethics, and 
to which I fully subscribe: 


1. In the same sense in which a judge 
debars himself from decisions in which he 
has a direct personal financial stake, so I 
shall debar myself from legislative deci- 
sions, or, if I take action or choose to vote 
I shall fully disclose the nature of my in- 


. terest. > 


2. I shall never use my office to exert 
extra-legal pressure over the. decisions of 
executive or administrative. agencies. 

3. I shall treat witnesses who testify be- 
fore committees on which I sit with cour- 
tesy and fairness, following self-imposed 
limitations which for centuries have been 
the hallmark of the judicial process. 

4. I shall not abuse my privilege of Con- 
gressional immunity; I shall not say things ‘ 
on the floors of Congress that I am not 
prepared to say outside, nor shall I betray 
the official confidence of the Congress, or 
of any committee thereof. 

5. I shall not indulge in personal vilifi- 
cation of any kind, but I shall not hesitate 
to criticize public figures and public poli- 
cies with determination and courage when- 
ever facts of public nature justify such 
criticism. 

6. I shall not yote on any issue without 
an attempt to consider the voiceless inter- 
est of the unorganized in our society. 
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7. I shall strive constantly to interpret 
interests of my constituents.in the perspec- 
tive of the total national interest. 

8. I shall try to be loyal to the prom- 
ises of my political party, and thus to 
strengthen party teamwork and party re- 

sponsibility in the Congress. 


9. I shall not waste my own or my col- 
leagues’ time with irrelevant and inconse- 
quential talk in committee or on the floor. 

10. Whether as a member of the ma- 
jority or minority, I shall attempt in my 
actions and words to educate and clarify, 
never to obscure or confuse. 


Hubert H. Humphrey, Washington, D. C., was elected United States Sénator from 
Minnesota in 1948. He has been, among other things, a registered pharmacist, an in- 
structor in political science at the University of Minnesota, and professor of political 
science at Macalester College, St. Paul. In 1944 he was state campaign manager for 
Roosevelt and Truman. From 1945 to 1948 he served as mayor of Minneapolis. He 
was a member of the recent Subcommittee on Ethics of which Senator Douglas was 


chairman, 


Is Justice Blind? 


By J. WARREN MADDEN 


Tue Etuics or JUDGES 


HE statue of the blindfolded god- 
. dess suggests that the ideal court 


should decide its cases as if the parties” 
involved were anonymous and unseen.. 
- It should consider the facts and the law 


and arrive at its judgment in the way in 
which a law student in an examination 
decides as to the rights and liabilities 
of A and B, given certain facts, and ap- 
plying the law he is supposed to know. 
Thus any consideration of whether the 
parties are rich or poor, young or old, 
charming or repellant, would be elimi- 
‘nated. In this respect, justice, as ad- 
ministered by judges and leaving out 
juries, is, in general, as close to the 
ideal of the goddess as it should. be. 
But as to whether judges are blind: in 
another respect, in the sense of being 
ignorant of economic and social facts 
and trends about which they should 
know in order to decide their cases 
wisely, there is much room for argu- 
ment. 

The honesty and integrity of most 
judges is beyond question. 
dalous occasional lapses propertly cause 
great public resentment, and the culprit 
is heaped with obloquy, as he should be. 
But in general, a party may go into 
court with confidence that the judge 
will do his best to decide the case ac- 
cording to the facts and the law, as he 
is able to understand them. The pres- 
sures upon him to do so are very heavy. 
His decisions are immediately the sub- 
ject of the scrutiny and criticism of 

- acute lawyers, articulate in pointing out 
their defects. The judge knows that for 
- any departure from honesty he will be 
held in disrespect, even by the lawyer 


The scan-- 


who has won the case. In the relative 
isolation of the bench, he covets above 
all things the respect of the bar, who are 
his link with his community. Whether 
the judge gets his place by appointment 
or by popular election, and even though. 
his past has not been particularly dis- 
tinguished for integrity, all the pres- 
sures upon him after his elevation to 
the bench tend to make and keep him 
upright. 

There is a code of ethics for judges, 
drafted by the American Bar Associa- 
tion. It contains little which would not 
naturally occur to practically all judges, 
even if it had never been written into a 
code. But it contains wise suggestions 
about the ethics of some kinds of con- 
duct, which suggestions may be helpful 
to a judge when in doubt. ° 


The dishonest. judge 


It is probable that in the occasional 
case when a judge is dishonest, the dis- 
honesty is not investigated and exposed 
as promptly as it would be in the case 
of other kinds of public officers, or of 
private persons. There is a customary 
respect, amounting almost to obsequi- 
ousness, in the attitude of lawyers to- 
ward judges, which makes a lawyer 
slow to suspect wrongdoing on their 
part, and slow to believe that ‘any ac- 
cusation which he might make would 
persuade his brother lawyers and the 
prosecuting authorities. If the judge is 
dishonest, as- the lawyer may suspect, 
an accusation which did not result in 
his removal from the bench would put 
the lawyer in the position where no one 
would hire him, for fear of the preju- 
dice which the judge would naturally 
harbor against-him. So it is probable 
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that the occasional dishonest judge does 
not get his just deserts until his conduct 

- has become quite intolerable. Some sys- 
tem should be devised whereby prompt 
investigations would be made by law- 
yers from other communities, or officers 
who are not dependent upon the ac- 
cused judge for a living, when there 
is any substantial reason to doubt a 
judge’s integrity. 


- Lack of knowledge 
Of the other kind of blindness re- 


ferred to above, which certainly is not . 


an ideal of the goddess of justice, there 
is, naturally, a great deal among judges. 
In a court of general jurisdiction, law- 
suits may involve absolutely. anything 
‘within the range of human activity. 
Medicine, mechanics, psychology, ex- 
plosives, or any other subject may con- 
front the judge. The lawyers and the 
witnesses must teach him as much as 
they can, and hope for the best in the 
way of an intelligent decision. Since 
judges must be human. beings, and no 
human being can, nowadays, “take all 
knowledge for his province,” there is no 
help for this kind of blindness except 
the doubtful help of establishing a va- 
riety of special courts. 

The blindness that is more commonly, 
and with more reason, complained of is 
the asserted lack of awareness on the 
part of judges of what I have above 
called economic and social forces. These 


are not specialized: fields of knowledge. 


which no judge or other nonexpert could 
be expected to know, but are- things 
which are known or sensed by large seg- 


ments of the community, but are not. 


known to the judges because of their 
origins and training and experience. 
Some years ago this was ‘a serious 


problem. Courts were holding uncon-- 


_stitutional attempted social legislation 
such as workmen’s compensation stat- 


utes and those regulating hours of la- 


bor, on the basis of the indefinite con- 


stitutional standards of due process of 
law, freedom of contract, and so forth. 
The Constitution did not really forbid 
this legislation; society was ripe for it 
and it was necessary. But many judges, 
having learned the common law of > 
no liability without fault, regarded a 
change in that law as revolutionary, 
and debased the Constitution by find- 
ing in it a prohibition of legislation 
regarded as necessary by many then 
and by practically everyone now. The 
tendency of judges in those days to re- 
gard all the law as they knew it to be 
constitutional law, the fact that as law- 
yers, usually prosperous lawyers, they 
had had little contact with laboring 
people and knew little of the social 


: forces which were on the move, really 


disqualified them for the task of decid- 
ing such questions wisely. A sort of 
running battle between the legislatures 
and the courts went on, and Congress, 
having the power to define the jurisdic- 
tion of the lower federal courts, in ef- 
fect voted no confidence in them as to 
certain subjects by removing those sub- 
jects from their jurisdiction: 

The situation described above is not 
likely to recur in an extreme form. 
Judges of more varied background have 
attained the bench; the bar as a whole 
has, by the events of recent decades, 
been educated to a broader outlook on 
current affairs; and, in particular, the 
law schools are and have been for some 
years giving their students an excellent 
initiation into the things which, in ad- 
dition to technical law, they need to 
know to be intelligent lawyers and citi-` 
zens. Justice is being cured of this 
kind of blindness. 


THE ETHICS OF LAWYERS 


The “ethics” of the trial lawyer is 
hard to discuss in normal terms of 
ethics. It is not ethics at all in the 
sense of right conduct, in the sense of 
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determining what is the right side of a 
controverted problem, and taking one’s 
position on that side. It resembles 
rather the rules of games of skill and 
chance, or a combination of both, in 
‘ which there is no right side or wrong 
side, but only an effort to outplay the 
adversary and win the game. The rules 
of most games permit almost any con- 
ceivable feint or false start, made for 
the purpose of deceiving the adversary. 
If one in his social or business life 
should so misrepresent his intentions 
for the purpose of misleading his friends 
or fellow traders, he would be branded 
as untrustworthy and unethical. But 
the trial lawyer is not condemned for 
using substantially the same kind of 
tactics that is used by the earnest player 
of bridge or tennis. 

No trial lawyer would contend that 
the objective of his advocacy is to as- 
sist in seeing that justice is done, re- 
gardless of the consequences to his 
client. Is this because he thinks there 
is no such thing as justice as regards 
the outcome of a lawsuit, any more than 
there is as’ regards the outcome of a 
game? The lawyer is no doubt as much 
disturbed as his neighbor at the preva- 
lence of crime or fraud or ‘dangerous 
negligence, and at the danger to the 
community and to his family and him- 
self that results from that prevalence. 
But that normal feeling as to lawbreak- 
. ing in general does not prevent him 
from using all his skills to prevent the 
punishment or detention of the particu- 


lar lawbreaker who employs him. And. 


‘in doing what he does, he may, and usu- 
ally does, keep strictly within the code 
of ethics, the book of rules, of his pro- 
fession. He receives the adulation of 
his community, not because the com- 
. munity is pleased that his lawbreaking 
client has escaped justice, but because 
it is willing to give credit to the accom- 
plished player, even though he plays on 
the enemy’s team. 


Evolution of the practice i 


What manner of profession is this, 
then, whose members -are licensed by 
the state to carry on war against the 
state, and give aid and comfort to its 
enemies; to prevent the enforcement of 
its laws; to subvert its elaborate efforts 
to do justice as between man and man, 
and man, and society?. What sort of 
tradition or superstition is it that causes 
society to tolerate and even encourage © 
such activity? The tendency of the 
state in earlier times to oppress the citi- 
zen, and the natural desire of the citi- 


‘zen to resist oppression, led to the de- 


mand that the citizen who could not 
effectively speak in his own defense 
should be allowed to have a spokesman. 
The spokesman, to be effective, had to 
be permitted to be bold and independ- 
ent, unawed by the power of the state; 
to question the state’s witnesses, bring- 
ing out by cross-examination the falsi- 
ties or inconsistencies in their testi- 
mony. And, since the decision had to 
be made by human beings, judges or 
jurymen, the spokesman was permitted 
to argue to those who were to decide, 
what their conclusion should be. All 
this was natural and proper. 

What has come out of the practice is, 
however, that the lawyer, with a com- 
plete lack of responsibility for the just 
decision of the case, cross-examines the 
adverse witnesses not only to bring out 
flaws in their testimony but to confuse 
and discredit them so that whatever is 
true in their testimony may be disbe- 
lieved or discounted. He questions the 
witnesses for his client only in such a 
way as to bring out what may be favor- 
able to his client, thus leaving a mis- 
leading impression unless his adversary 
is well enough informed to bring out the 
rest of the story. In his argument he 
marshals the evidence in a completely 
one-sided fashion, and asks for a verdict’ 
based upon that false representation of 
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what has been proved. By these activi- 
ties he may, and often does, defeat jus- 
tice and win a verdict for his client. 
He goes to his home and his luncheon 
club and his church and is congratulated 
upon his victory. If the businessman 
who sits next to him at the luncheon 
club had engaged in such a succession 
of sharp practices and had thereby made 
a profitable deal, his associates would 
consider ejecting him from the club, and 
the prosecuting attorney would consider 
seeking an indictment. 

~ The “ethics” of the trial lawyer is, 
then, something wholly apart from the 
ethics which we demand of other mem- 
bers of the community in their serious 
affairs. This condition has existed for 
centuries. It is a part of our mores. Is 
it necessary, or tolerable? Is our free- 
dom from oppression dependent upon 
its perpetuation? 


What might be 


Let us suppose a wholly different 
code of ethics for the trial lawyer. Like 
the ‘witnesses, he is sworn, either upon 
the trial of each case or upon his ad- 
mission to the bar, to use his best ef- 
forts to bring out “the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth”; that 
he will, in his examination of witnesses, 
leave nothing undisclosed which might 


shed light upon the case; that in cross- 


examination he will not seek.to confuse 
a witness or discredit his testimony un- 
less he sincerely believes that it is false 
or mistaken; that he will not urge upon 
the jury or judge a decision unless he 
honestly believes that that decision 
would be in accord with the facts. 
Would such a code of ethics, effectively 
enforced by the courts and bar associa- 
tions, leave sufficient play for the law- 
yer to be useful in the trial of cases? 
If the trial lawyer had such a code of 
ethics, his role in the trial would be to 
help the court, and the opposing lawyer 
who would be similarly motivated, to 


bring out all the facts in the case, no 
matter which party they helped or hurt. 
He would warn his client and his client’s 
witnesses that if their testimony seemed 
to him to be incomplete or false or mis- 
taken, he would question them until he 
got to the truth of the thing. If he 
honestly thought that the facts as they 
really existed and as proved showed 
that his client was not guilty of negli- 
gence of of contributory negligence, he 
could urge that thought upon the jury 
or the judge -with all his eloquence. 
But if the evidence showed that his 
client was at fault, and legally liable, 
he would limit his argument to the. 
question of the amount of harm done 
to the other party, and what would be 
fair compensation for it. “The trial 
would become a search‘for the truth, 
and would lose much of its adversary 
and gladiatorial character. The result 


- would be that many trials which now 


occur, with their: expense and annoy- 
ance and bitterness, would not be held 
at all, since the truth could be arrived 
at by frank informal discussion. 


~ 


Rationalizations 


It may be urged that the jury trial 
and the traditional lawyers’ tactics are 
a. necessary safety valve to humanize 
the law and make it tolerable. The 
prohibition law became unenforceable 
in many communities long before it was 
repealed, because public opinion in those 
communities had no respect for it, and 
juries would not convict. The defense 
lawyer’s task was to try to eliminate 
from the jury any citizen who might 
feel bound by his oath to convict; to 
let the accused and his friends testify 
to an alibi; to urge subtly upon the 
jury that the law was a mistaken and 
oppressive one which should not be en- 
forced. The consequences were that 
jurors violated their oaths, lawbreakers 
went free, and law enforcement as a 
whole suffered a demoralizing blow from 
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which it has never recovered. To what- 
ever extent freedom was enhanced by 
this episode of disregarding the. law in- 
- stead of repealing it, a heavy price was 
paid and is still being paid for the ex- 
perience. : 

Another important instance of a sup- 
posedly beneficial result of the lawyer’s 
traditional privilege of subverting the 
law is that of injuries caused by auto- 
mobiles, streetcars, and railroads. Tt is 
said that the privilege of plaintiffs’ law- 
yers to induce juries so to find the facts 
as to create liability when the true facts 
do not legally create liability is merely 
a step in the development of the law 
toward the more beneficent doctrine that. 
absolute liability, regardless of fault, 
should be imposed upon those most 
able to pay, that is, the automobile 
owner’s insurance carrier, the streetcar 
company, or the railroad: It is said 
that in the course of time the habits of 
juries, induced by’ skillful lawyers, will 
become the law, and the burden of in- 
juries will be spread, through insurance 
rates and public conveyance fares, over 
the public, instead of being left to be 
_ borne by the victim of the accident. 
Perhaps this extension of the workmen’s 
compensation idea would be a desirable 
change in the law. Surely our society 
is mature enough to face the question 


of whether or not the change should be - 


made, and if it is desirable, make it, 
rather than continue the demordlizing 
practice of having judges solemnly in- 
struct juries as to the law, which in- 
structions the juries, at the urging of 
the plaintiffs’ lawyers, disregard. 


A case in point 


The writer-had an interesting discus- 
sion the other day with a young lawyer 
of fine character, a graduate of one of 
the best law schools, as to his practice. 
In a middle-sized county-seat town, he 
has had some ten cases involving 
charges of drunken driving within the 


last couple of years. He has secured 
acquittals in all the cases, and his serv- 
ices are now sought by persons so ac- 
cused. He says that he succeeds in 
eliminating from juries the occasional 


“person who comes from the country 


and probably would be opposed to any 
drinking; that’ he concentrates upon 
some one juror who seems to be re- 
sponding to his argument that the police 
are taking too seriously what is, after 
all, a trivial and personal thing, and 
that the hardship of having a recorded 
conviction and losing one’s drivers 
license is very severe. The young man 
said that none of his cases had involved 
damage to persons or. property.. I 
asked him whether it might not be ex- 
pected that if, due to his services, -per- 
sons could with impunity drive while 
drunk, they would not ultimately hurt 
someone. He said that their arrest and 
trial would deter them from repetition, 
because he charged them a flat fee of 
$500 for each case. 

Here, then, is a well-educated, other- 
wise high-minded young man devoting 
his efforts to defeating the purposes of 
the law and the law enforcement au- 
thorities, and justifying himself by. 
thinking that the fine which he imposes 
on the lawbreaker in the way of a fee 
has substantially the same effect as 
would the enforcement of the law. 


The ethical lawyers 


What I have said relates to lawyers 
who: engage in the trial of cases, par- 
ticularly before juries. The trial law- 
yer’s work is an art and a craft, rather 
than a-task of research. Not many 
lawyers nowadays become adept at jury 
trial work, or are willing to do it. For 
many, especially those who represent ac- 
cused persons in criminal cases or in- 
jured persons in civil cases, the strain 
is very great, because their clients are, 
whether guilty or not guilty, whether 
entitled to compensation or not, un- 
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fortunate persons and objects of sym- 
pathy. 

~ But probably another reason why 
most lawyers prefer the relative hum- 
drum of office work is that it does not 
put such a strain on one’s conscience. 
The writing of contracts, deeds, and 
wills, the searching of titles in the rec- 
ord offices, the drafting of corporation 
charters, the giving of advice to busi- 


nessmen, usually involve no deception, | 


no palpable feints and tricks. They re- 
quire a knowledge or a finding out of 
what the law requires or permits, and 
an understandable presentation of the 
results to the client. And so it seems 
to turn out that the ethical members of 
the bar, by the ethical standards of 
other good people, are the office type 
of lawyers. They also make the most 
money, and are the least known in their 
communities, . 

It is an unfortunate result of the prac- 
tices of trial lawyers that many excel- 
lent lawyers and law firms shun jury 
trial work, not only because it is rela- 
tively unprofitable, but because it of- 
fends their sense of dignity and of right 
and wrong. They are not willing to get 
down on the level on which such work is 
` done. The consequence is that on the 
occasions when an innocent person is in 
the toils of the law, or a real case of op- 
pression by the government in violation 
of the Constitution arises, the kind of 
lawyer who ought to be engaged in such 
a case is not available, and might not 
‘be very adept at handling it if he should 
undertake it. > . . 

The ethics of lawyers is an absorbing 
problem, which deserves constant study. 
The present status of legal ethics, 
though not essentially different from 
what it has been for some centuries, 
ought not to be the final answer. 


THE ETHICS OF LITIGANTS 


I cannot write with much assurance 
about the ethics of the litigant, never 


having engaged extensively in trial prac- 
tice. Perhaps the fact that one is in 
litigation indicates, per se, that he may 
be below the normal ethical standard, 
since somehow he has found it necessary 
to go to law. Certainly the general run 
of defendants in criminal cases are be- 
low that standard, as it is rare indeed 
that one finds himself on trial without 
being guilty, or close to guilty, of some 
crime, since the case must have béen in- 
vestigated by the police and approved 
by the. prosecutor and the grand jury 
before the accused is brought to trial. 
I should say that as far as defendants 
in criminal litigation are concerned, 
there is an absence of ethics, they being 
who they are, and having the normal in- 
stinct of self-preservation. Their ob- 
jective is to “beat the rap” and get off 
with as little punishment as possible. 


The civil litigant 


In civil litigation the situation is 
quite different. The party to an auto- 
mobile collision, the person who reads 
a contract or. other writing as more fa- 
vorable to himself than his adversary 
does, the corporation executive who is 
alleged to have oppressed the corpora- 
tion’s competitors in violation of the 
antitrust laws, may not, as a person, be 
deficient in ethics. The case may be, 
and probably is, a doubtful one, which, 
or some features of which, might be de- 
cided either way. In such cases the 
litigant gives way to the lawyer, as far 
as ethics_is concerned. The battle is 
on, and it all becomes a matter of 
tactical maneuvering. 

As I have already said, the trial law- 
yer’s ethics is, for the duration of the 
trial, of a different sort from that of the 
rest of the world. The litigant sits by 
and hears his injuries and his virtues 
exaggerated, his carelessness minimized 
to the vanishing point, his grasping ag- 
gressiveness as an entrepreneur repre- 
sented as a benefit to the community. 
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What should the litigant do? He is not 
familiar with this game and did not 
make the rules. It is being played be- 
tween the lawyers, both respected citi- 
zens, and he assumes that it is being 
played according to the rules.. If -his 
champion wins he pockets his winnings, 
and vice versa, somewhat. as if‘ he’ had 
bet on a horse or a-hand of poker. So, 
as far as trials are concerned, I do not 
see that the litigant has much, ethical 
responsibility. If the ethical tone of 
trials is to be improved, the judges and 
the lawyers will have to do the improv- 
ing. 


The judge’s limitations 


-The judge, who is not.a party to-the 
exaggerations and misrepresentations 


which occur during a trial, and who, 
after some experience, is little affected 
by them, could do more than he usually 
does to neutralize thei effects on the — 
jury. But in most states he cannot do 
much without danger of being reversed, 
for the jury trial in its conventional 
form is regarded as sacred, and a liti- 
gant is deemed to have a right to have 
the jury led, within limits, to a mistake 
in his favor. The whole process is not 
very logical, and the ethics of trials- 
would be greatly improved by giving the 
presiding judge more freedom to con- 
trol the proceedings and make the 
search for the facts and the application 
of the law a more rational one. But 
centuries-old fears of: oppression will 
have to be dispelled before much prog- 
ress can be made. 
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Public Administration and Private Interest 


By Westey C. CLARK 


UBLIC administrators at every level 
operate in an atmosphere generated 

by special interest groups. In fact, in the 
Federal Government, where many policy 
decisions have been delegated by law to 
the administrators, much of the busi- 
ness of public administration consists 
of reconciling the competing demands 
of these pressure groups in what may 
be conceived to be the public interest. 
In a society such as .ours it is in- 

` evitable that the great majority of these 
groups which have found the.climate of 
Washington so favorable to their growth 
represent private business. Increas- 
ingly, however, government bureaus, 
government employees, political parti- 
sans, and labor groups are represented. 
It is unavoidable that some policy 
decisions of administrators shall favor 
one group as against another. In many 


it varies from time to time. Depend- 
ing upon many factors, it may favor 
administration in the public interest, 
and again it may favor administration 
in the private interest. In this varia- 
tion is to be found- the. answer to many 
of the ills which beset the federal ad- 
ministration today. An examination of 
the factors which compose and condi- 


. tion this administrative climate reveals 


cases the question as to which group” 


shall be favored hinges on the specific 
facts and pressures brought to bear 
upon the administrator charged with the 
decision. 
some of the pressures which might be 
centered upon a particular point are 
not brought to bear, chiefly because 
there are no vehicles for their expres- 
sion. In this category are the interests 
of such large unorganized groups as 
consumers. 


ELEMENTS OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
CLIMATE 


But over and above. the special pres- 
sures and the particularized arguments 
which are used to secure special and 
sometimes illegal concessions is the pres- 
sure of the. general administrative cli- 
mate which exists at all times in Wash- 
‘ington. This climate is not a constant; 


Or to put it another’ way, 
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the reason. g 

Five major factors contribute to this 
administrative climate, and there are a 
multitude of subdivisions of these fac- 
tors. First there is the moral tone of 
the nation, second the machinery of ad- 
ministration, third the staff of adminis- 
tration, fourth—and perhaps most im- 
portant—the leadership which guides 
the staff and controls the machinery. of 
administration, and fifth the news spot- 
light in which administrative activities 
are conducted. l 


Moral tone of the nation 


The basic attitudes of federal admin- 
istrators cannot be expected to differ 
greatly from the attitudes of the na- 
tion as a whole. It is axiomatic that 
Washington in any area cannot lag far 
behind or run far ahead of the think- 
ing of the people of the nation. This is 
just as true in respect to moral stand- 
ards as in respect to defense or tax 
measures. Thus, if the moral stand- 
ards of the nation are lax, if there is a 
negligent attitude toward other people’s 
money, this attitude will’be reflected in 
administrative Washington, as well as 
in legislative and judicial Washington. 

The moral tone of any nation may be 
likened to a great river into which hun- 
dreds of tributaries pour their waters. 
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From time to time, depending on what 
may be called localized incidents. or 


even cyclical changes in the climate, 


the importance of these tributaries 
varies. While it-is difficult to deter- 
mine the importance or to single out 
the effects of any particular tributary, 
it seems clear that the great contribu- 
tors to the present lowering of the 
moral tone of the nation are two. 

The first of these is the wars which 
- have engaged this nation in the last 
three decades. Even those who recog- 
nize the necessity for war do not deny 
that war is an uncivilized and unciviliz- 
ing operation. Of necessity, wars for 
survival must be fought with deceit, 
trickery, and treachery, and there is 
unavoidably some transference of this 
kind of operation into the arena of ci- 
vilian life and administration. In the 
limited area of governmental action, 
any: war generates a tendency to praise 
the administrator who gets things done 
without reference to the means by 
which he achieves these ends; and part 
.of the aftermath of any war is that the 
same attitude is largely applied to ci- 
vilian administrators. Yet in any civi- 
lization there is no need for the public 
administrator to ape the warrior. The 
canons of society and the rules of or- 
derly civilian administration demand 
that those who bring the tactics of war- 
fare into civilized intercourse ought to 
be. penalized, not praised. 

Second, for almost three generations 


the people of this nation have been. 


taught by example and by experience to 
believe that the mass mind can be so 
manipulated as to deny reality. A 
whole generation has grown up watch- 
ing the efforts of Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Stalin to condition the thinking of whole 
nations. The rise of the public rela- 
tions and public opinion research in- 
dustries in the country bears witness to 
‘the impact of these examples of mass 
persuasion. This doctrine is an out- 


growth of the findings on conditioned 
reflexes by Pavlov and others, It at- 
tacks the very philosophical founda- 
tions of the American system, but it 
has nurtured a generation of adminis- 
trators concerned with the manipulation 
of the minds of people in the mass. . 


These administrators, many of them ill . l 


educated or half educated, have dis- 
carded, if they ever knew, the qualifi- 
cations which give validity to these 
psychological theories. They are a little 
like Humpty Dumpty in Alice in Won- 
derland who maintained that words 
meant what he said they meant, even 
when he said that black waš white. As 
a matter of fact, these administrators 
seem to have taken one step further 
into the realm of fantasy than Humpty 
Dumpty dared to. They have now 
promulgated security regulations which 
seem designed to make it difficult, if 
not impossible, for anyone to prove 


_ that black is not white if the adminis- 


trator has already said that black és 
white. ` 

` Once a man believes that. he can ma- 
nipulate public opinion and that he can 
manipulate it forever, there is nọ com- 
pulsion to be honest; there is’only the 
compulsion to be a more clever ma- 
nipulator than his competitors or those 
who would find him out. If he no 
longer believes that truth will ulti- 
mately find a buyer in the market ‘place 
of our civilization, but that the untruth 


_ made palatable will be bought in pref- 


erence to it, then his be-all-and end-all 
is not. the finding of the truth, but the 
covering of that truth which will hurt 
him, and the sugar coating of the fact 
which will oust him from office. 


Machinery of administration ` 


The second major factor in determin- 
ing the administrative climate of the 
Federal Government is the administra- 
tive machinery itself. The tremendous 
growth of the Federal Government in 
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the last two decades, not only in the 
number of people employed but also in 
the scope and magnitude of its opera- 
tions, has created an administrative 
leviathan. It seems apparent that the 
means of controlling the leviathan have 


not grown as fast as the beast itself.. 


Evidence to this effect is to be found in 
the countless reorganization plans which 
have been brought forth, the most, re- 
cent of these being the report of the 
-Hoover Commission. 

Almost all these reorganization pro- 
posals have been directed at simplifying 
the federal organization, largely to erect 
lines of administrative control leading 
‘directly to the Cabinet and thence to 
the President. There have, however, 
been some attempts to develop com- 
mon techniques of administrative con- 
trol within departments or agencies. 
At present, in no two departments or 


‘agencies, not even within departments, | 


are administrative responsibilities of 
like importance or worth handled in 
precisely the same manner. This flexi- 
bility probably has some advantages, 
but there are certain fundamentals of 
good administration which ought to be 
common to all federal agencies. 

There is, for instance, one great dif- 
ference between the well-run and or- 
derly department and the poorly run 
one. In the poorly run department, 
complaints are referred immediately to 
the bureau concerned, and the bureau 
handles the complaint in its own way. 


Thus, for instance, if an employee. 


writes the secretary of a department 
complaining about ill treatment, the 


letter is referred to the employee’s im-. 


mediate superior for reply. This, of 
course, stultifies complaints. In well- 
ordered departments the secretary’s of- 
fice, after an investigation of its own, 
prepares a reply. Thus a more thor- 
ough review of the case is assured, 
without ‘the opportunity for the bureau 
concerned to cover up its errors. 


Staff of administration- 


The staff of administration in Wash- 
ington is another of the great barrier 
reefs upon which the best of adminis- 
trative intentions often founder. The 
machinery which has been set up to 
provide the multitude of safeguards 
without which government cannot prop- 
erly function, creates a kind of friction, 
or braking action, that slows down op- 
erations until the whole mass of govern- 
ment seems to move at a lava-like pace. 
And, like lava, administrative procedure 
continually has a ‘tendency to slow 
down to a stop and to congeal into a 
hard basaltic rock which can be moved 
only by blasting. i 

In this situation the bureaucrat eak 
to lose his initiative. Many of the best 
minds find the slow pace of government 
unsuited to their temperaments, and 
they leave for private enterprise where 
they can get things done and done 
quickly. The comparative ease with 
which good men can secure jobs in pri- 
vate industry and the difficulty under 
civil service regulations of ousting the 
inefficient make for a general down- 
grading of the caliber of civil servants 
over the years. ‘Thus, for instance, 
with the advent of the New Deal and 
again with the advent of World War IT 
numerous new agencies were set up and 
staffed. Frequently the caliber of the 
staff was excitingly good. But after 
the initial job of setting up the pro- 
grams was done, the excitement wore 
off and these newcomers to government 
looked for new worlds to conquer. 
Time has decimated their ranks, until 
now, some ten years after the advent of 
the war, comparatively few of the bet- 
tef- men remain; but there are great 
numbers of people whose sole considera- 
tion is not the public interest but pri- 
vate interest, usually their own. 

These people, concerned with making 
sure of their jobs, continually use the 
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cumbersome machinery of public ad- 
ministration to avoid work, to sabotage 
programs- which require the drive of 
imagination. In short, they drag their 
feet. The infusion of new blood into 
administration from time to time is a 
necessity; otherwise, over the years the 
bureaucrat tends to identify the public 
interest with the bureau interest, and 
the bureau interest with his own private 
interest. This divergence becomes so 
great that only a major political earth- 
quake can change it. 


Qualities of leadership 


In this ‘circumstance, where the ad- 
ministrative staff is so susceptible of 
> stagnation, in fact almost pushed into 
quiescence by the machinery of bu- 
reaucracy, dynamic leadership in the 
public interest is a necessity. Civil 
servants must be pushed and hauled 
into confronting new problems imagina- 
tively and constructively. They must 
be goaded ‘and led, cajoled and driven. 
It is not that there is not in them a 


willingness to do things in the public: 


interest; it is only that they must be 
shown the close relation between the 
continuance of their jobs and the op- 
eration, of the administrative machinery 
in the public interest. 


Energy 


To achieve the kind of leadership re- 
quired to administer any federal pro- 
gram requires certain special skills 
above and beyond that required in pri- 
vate industry. First and foremost is, 
of course, a willingness to work, far 
greater than that required in many 
areas of human endeavor. The opera- 
tion of a department with perhaps as 
many as thirty or forty thousand péo- 
ple, weighted down with a host of civil 
service regulations and staffed with civil 
servants none too eager to work, re- 


quires a tremendous amount of drive. © 


Second, while it is true that there are 
t 


z 


only twenty-four hours in a day and 
only seven days in a week, the span 
of attention can be greatly extended 
within limits; but a willingness to put 
in a fourteen- or sixteen-hour day, in- 
stead of a seven- or eight-hour day, is 
necessary. 


Sense of history 


A third and important requisite which 
the good administrator must bring to 
his job is'a sense of history. Perhaps 
this can best be illustrated with an an- 
ecdote taken from Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s Own Story, edited by Donald 
Day. 

The story (a quotation from F.D.R.) 
concerns the time when Roosevelt, then 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, called 
upon President Wilson to urge him to 
direct that the American fleet, then 
‘based in Cuba, return to the States to 
be refitted for the war which Roosevelt 
felt was about to break out between the 
United States and Germany. ` ; 

President Wilson told him “No” and 
then after a minute gave him an ex- 
planation. Wilson said: “I am going 
to tell you something I cannot tell the 
public. I owe you an explanation. I 
don’t want to do anything, I do not 
want the United States to do anything 
in a military way, by way of war prepa- 
rations, that would ‘allow the definitive 
historian in later days to say that the 
United States had committed an un- 
friendly act against the Central Pow- 
‘ers.” , 

Roosevelt said, “The definitive his- 
torian of the future?” 

Wilson said, “Yes. Probably he won’t 
write until about the year 1990 and 
when he writes the history of this- 
World War, he may be a German, he 
may be a Russian, he may be a Bul- 
garian—-we cannot tell—but I do not 
want to do anything that would’ lead 


1Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1951, pp. 
38-39, 
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him to misjudge our American attitude 
sixty or seventy years from now.” 

This anecdote reveals not one but 
two of the qualities which make for 
„great administrative leadership. First 
there is the obvious evidence that Wil- 
son had a very deep sense of historical 
perspective, a sense which he imparted 
to Roosevelt. But more important, the 
anecdote reveals that Wilson had a deep 
fundamental belief in- the doctrine that 
the truth will always find a buyer in 
the market place; that “murder will 
out,” so to speak. Further, it seems 
apparent from this and other evidence 
that President Wilson and President 
Roosevelt both had the feeling that 
death would not wipe clean the slate 
of their deeds, but that these actions 
would be up for review and judgment 
long after they were dead. 

The lack of historical perspective 
seems more prevalent today among ad- 
ministrators than ever before. Now 
the administrator seems to think in 
terms of immediate goals, He seems 


to wear- graven in his mind a slogan: 


“Hurry, it is later than you. think.” 
He seems beset with the fear that he is 
building on a kind of shifting sand 
which must be temporarily solidified 
somehow or other, until he gets out of 
sight. He seems to have no faith in his 
works or in the works of the men who 
may follow him. In this circumstance, 
the immediate goal justifes almost any 
means, and consequently leads to a gen- 
eral lowering of the ethics of adminis- 
tration. 


Correction of errors 


Another quality implicit in good ad- 
ministrative leadership can be described 
as adherence to the doctrine of falli- 
bility. There must be at the very top 
level a willingness to admit errors. To 
throw an aura of infallibility over a 
whole department is to raise the eye- 
brows of all the rest of us who are hu- 


man. But more than that, it discour- 
ages those who have justifiable com- 
plaints, an investigation of which would 
lead to the correction of administrativ 

malpractice. fet 

In this connection, one of the charges 
against newspapers and other publica- 
tions is that they seldom, if ever, admit 
their mistakes. Yet this very same 
fault, and it is a fault, is to be found in 
the operations of almost any bureau or 
department. In this administration it 
extends clear up to and includes the 
President of the United States. Such 
an attitude on the part of administra- 
tors leads to a situation in which the 
average citizen doubts the government 
and doubts the words of government 
officials, just as many citizens nowa- 
days have some doubts about the ac- 
curacy of everything that appears in 
their daily newspapers. But there is 
a more Serious danger. Will the citizen 
bring his complaints to the bureau? 
Will the bureau have a chance to 
rectify the wrongs it is perpetrating if 
the citizen feels that his charges will be 
dealt with summarily and against a 
knowledge that the bureau thinks that 
itis infallible? . 

This is a serious danger in a democ- 
racy in a time of crisis. For one of the 
great advantages that a democracy has 
over a dictatorship is that the democ- 
racy provides a slow.but generally rea- 
sonable way in which wrongs and in- 
justices may be- rectified. There are 
"wrongs within dictatorships which are 


_ and have been rectified, but in the to-. 


talitarian state the process by which 
these wrongs are righted is more tortu- 
ous, more devious. In them the prob- 
lem is to reach the ear of the top man 
at a moment when he is sympathetic. 


Openness 


Finally, all of these qualities of lead- 
ership must be capped by an adminis- 
trative determination to ‘conduct the 
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public’s business in a public way. 
While there may be some excuse in the 
field of foreign affairs for not adhering 
to the proposition of “open covenants 
openly arrived at,” the arguments which 
apply to the field of foreign affairs have 
no comparable application in‘ the field 
of domestic affairs. 


Publicity 


Closely connected with the last quality 
of leadership is the fifth factor which 
composes and conditions the administra- 
tive climate in Washington. This fac- 
.tor can be described as the publicity 
factor- Particularly at the cabinet 
level, the federal administration in 
Washington. operates in a pitiless glare 


of publicity. The mere presence of the- 


great corps of Washington correspond- 
ents tends to make action by high level 
administrators conform to the moral 
standards of the nation. In contrast to 
this is the comparative news blackout 
which curtains executive action in the 
field of private enterprise. This is not 
to say that the administrators of pri- 
. vate enterprise are any less moral than 
the administrators of public enterprise, 
‘but in private enterprise the chances of 
being found out are considerably less. 

It is, however, also true that while 
the spotlight of news interest always 
plays upon public officials in high places 
and the men immediately around them, 
the same spotlight finds little time. to 
probe the murky depths of officialdom, 


except on those occasions when it is- 


„apparent or suspect that something is 
wrong. It is this fact that accounts for 
the failure of the press to bring out 
earlier the unsavory mess in the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. In the na- 
tion’s .capital, with its many cabinet 
officers, independent agency heads, di- 
rectors of emergency boards, and the 
host of their immediate assistants, the 
` span of attention of the newspapers 
and the reporters is not great enough, 


nor their reportorial resources large 
enough, to cover thoroughly all of the 
governmental areas in which wrong- 
doing may occur. 

Even this brief survey of the factors 
of the administrative climate in which . 
the Federal Government operates indi- 
cates that some tend toward promoting 
higher ethical standards while others 
operate to reduce the moral standards 
of the operation of the government. 
Thus the moral tone of the nation at 
this time seems to have a degenerative 
effect upon ethical standards in Wash- 
ington. As an opposite effect the glare 
of publicity thrown upon Washington 
tends to keep the moral standards of 
top administrators at a high level. On 
the negative side, again, is the ‘tre- 
mendous growth of government. with- 
out a comparable growth in the repor- 
torial resources of the nation’s press— 
a situation which makes more difficult 
the uncovering of malpractice in the 
lower administrative levels. But this 
whole survey also indicates that the 
crux of the problem of governmental . 
morals lies largely in the kind of leader- 
ship that is supplied at the top levels 
of government. 


History oF PRESENT POLICIES 


The bell was tolled for the kind of 
administrative leadership this nation 
needs—which it had during the early 
years of President Roosevelt’s adminis- 
tration—when, early in February 1946, 
President Truman told a press confer- 
ence that he would continue to support 
Ed Pauley for the job of Under Secre- 
tary of the Navy. Secretary of the In- 
terior Harold L. Ickes had already testi- 
fied under oath that Mr. Pauley had 
asked him to delay action on the Tide- 
lands oil question so that he, Pauley, 
could raise moneys from the oil com- 
panies for the Democratic campaign 
fund. The President may have thought ` 
he was merely standing up for a friend. 
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Actually, however, he was making it im- 
possible for the Secretary of the In- 
terior to remain in office. Secretary 
Ickes construed the President’s state- 
ment as a rebuff of one of two kinds. 
The President’s statement suggested to 
him either that the President did not 
believe Ickes, even under oath; or that 
if he believed Ickes, he still preferred 
to have people of Mr. Pauley’s caliber 
in the government. In either case, 
Ickes felt that he must resign, and he 
did so, saying that he felt he “saw a 
smal] dark cloud on the horizon which 
might grow into a major scandal.” 
Since at the cabinet level Secretary 
Ickes was admittedly one of the truly 
great administrators of the New Deal, 


President Truman’s rejection of him ` 


_ and his preference for Mr. Pauley was 
a signal to every. administrator in the 
government’ that good administration 
was no longer enough. ‘As a matter of 
fact, it was not wanted. The era of ad- 
ministration by crony had definitely: ar- 
rived. 

The blow to administrative leadership 
given by the resignation of Secretary 
Ickes has had its effect throughout the 
government. With one or two -excep- 
. tions, leadership at the cabinet level is 
definitely of-a low order. If anything, 
the weight of the leadership factor in 
the administrative climate has shifted 
from favoring administration in the 
public interest—as it did in the Roose- 
velt administration—to favoring ad- 
ministration in the private, the special, 
and the partisan interest. — 


The tremendous gulf which separates: 


the present generation of top level ad- 
ministrators in Washington from the 
kind of administration supplied by Sec- 
retary Ickes is perhaps best exemplified 
by Secretary Ickes’ willingness to con- 
duct the public business in a public 


way in contrast to the repeated attempts ` 


` of the present administration to curtain 
its manifold activities. 


Secretary Ickes, operating on the 
fundamental assumption that in’ the 
long run the truth would out, welcomed 
the press. He enjoyed the press confer- 
ences and the reporters enjoyed him. 
But he.got far more out of the press 
conférences than the excitement of 
matching wits with some of the keenest 
minds in Washington. Press conference 
days were days of stock taking in the 
department. Bureau chiefs, assistant 


secretaries, deputy administrators hur- 


ried into the Secretary’s office to warn 
him of questions that might be asked 
and to brief him on the answers. It 
was an unhappy bureau chief who tried 
to mislead the Secretary, for the latter’s 
questions were often sharper than those 
which were asked by the reporters later. 
Bureau chiefs soon learned that the best 
policy was a complete—well, almost 
complete—frankness. Bureau chiefs 
soon learned that while they were ex- 
pected to attend the press conferences 
they were seldom given the ball. The 
Secretary answered the questions and 
it was on his shoulders that the onus 
for poor answers fell. When he -could 
not answer a question, he made it a 
point to call in the bureau chief as 
soon as the conference was over to find 
out why he had not been briefed and, 
moreover, what the bureau chief had to 
hide. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE PRESS CONFERENCE 


_ Thus in a very real sense the press 
conference operated as a tool of ad- 
ministration. It kept the bureau chiefs 
on their toes and kept the Secretary in- 
formed as well as informing the press 
and the people. - Further, it was a means 
of communication between the Secre- 


_ tary and the staff of the department, 


for anyone who could get away from 


‘his work could attend. 


It brought home to each man who at- 
tended it a sense of tesponsibility in 
that his bureau or his operation was 
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not just a little kingdom for him to run ` 


without interference except as he owed 


- occasional deference to the emperor in 


the figure of the secretary of the de- 
partment. It brought home to each bu- 
reau chief, and in fact to.each member 
of the department, that it was to his 
interest so to conduct himself that his 
operations could safely stand the light 
of publicity at any time. 
The function of the press conference 
as a means of internal communication 
as well as of external communication— 
with the departmental staff as well as 
with the press and the public—has been 


too long neglected. The public trust . 


of public office in the case of adminis- 
trators of large organizations rests on 
more than their just being honest. 
They must appear to be honest in their 
dealings with the public. While each 
cabinet officer must be a politician, he 
need: not consort with politicians of the 
lowest type. To do so creates situa-- 
tions like the Merl Young and John 
Maragon affairs, where access to the 
White House lent an aura of impor- 
tance to their activities. It was this 
very aura of importance that per- 
mitted them to secure favors from un- 
derlings in various departments. Much 
of what is done in Washington is done 
by little people, not because they are 
ordered to do it, but because they do 
not know how their superiors feel about 
this or that subject. With a good deal 
of logic, the lower echelons of -govern- 
ment can say: “Since men like this can 
frequent the White House, it would be 
well not to incur their enmity, for who 
knows what the White House might do 
to me, personally?” 

The whole of Washington and the 
Federal Government—and this is true 
also of the larger state governments and 
of course of many large private organi- 
zations—operates in a kind of miasmal 
fog of distrust. ` There is so little com- 
munication from the top side down 
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through the lower echelons that lower 
case civil servants operate by guess and 
by God. They hunt for signs and por- 
tents everywhere as indications as to 
how their superiors want them to con- 
duct their jobs. All of this underscores 
the imperative need for communication 
between those of secretarial rank and 
the lower echelons of their departments. 
It also makes clear the importance of 
a press conference as a means of pro- 
viding this communication as well as 
of presenting clearly visible evidence 
that the department head is willing to 
do public business in public as far as 
possible. Both of these things are im- 
portant to the underling in government. 
The first lets him know what is going 
on. The second brings home to him 
the necessity of giving the public ac- 
cess to what is going on. 

In contrast to the modus operandi of 
Secretary Ickes is the present operation 
of the government, in which the press 
conference has been less and less fre- 
quently used by cabinet officials. Part 
of this is due to the Korean war, part 
to security regulations, but as the New 
York Times suggested at the end of 
1951, part seems due to a very real dis- 
like of the press conference by officials _ 
holding cabinet posts and positions of 
like importance. f 


SECRETARY ICKES 


A willingness to conduct the public 
business in public was not the only 
characteristic that made Secretary Ickes 
stand out above the present genera- 
tion of administrators. He had an in- 
tegrity, a sensé of history, and a sense 
of fallibility which made him distin- 
guished even in the Roosevelt cabinets. 
Ickes’ sense of history manifested itself 
in many: ways—his keeping of a diary, 
his fussiness about the letters he signed 


. (the Department of the Interior con- 


tains many a graying stenographer 
whose nightmares still consist of typ- 
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ing letters for the Secretary’s signature 
‘over and over and over again to con- 
form to his style). But perhaps the 
best evidence of his sense of history as 
well as of his sense of fallibility is to be 
found in his treatment of the Ballinger 
. case. During his early years as a Bull 
Mooser Ickes was sympathetic to the 
aims of Gifford Pinchot and raised no 
outcry when Pinchot spearheaded a 


drive to oust Ballinger, then Secretary ` 


of the Interior, from office. Later, after 
Ickes became Secretary, his curiosity led 
him to have the records of the case re- 
viewed. He came to the conclusion 
that Ballinger had been wronged. He 
wrote an article for the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post admitting that he had been 
wrong in thinking Ballinger guilty, and 
the whole article was a complete exon- 
eration of Ballinger. 

In terms of public administration the 
importance of the article lay not in the 
fact that it exonerated a public servant 
from any wrongdoing; its importance 
lay in the fact that even a dozen years 
in a cabinet post had not dulled Ickes’ 
willingness to admit error. 

These evidences of the kind of ad- 
ministrative leadership provided by Sec- 
retary Ickes are, of course, merely small 
threads in the fabric of his administra- 
tion. Yet they make abundantly clear 
how different.is the pattern of adminis- 
tration now being woven by so many of 
the top ranking administrators in the 
government today. And the evidence 
seems strong that the pattern of admin- 
istration in the public interest sought 
after and fought for by Secretary Ickes 
and others is not the pattern of today. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 


A consideration of the other factors 
of the administrative climate in Wash- 
ington provides little excuse for danc- 
ing in the streets. There seems little to 
cheer about in respect to the staff of 


government, the machinery of govern- 
ment, the publicity attendant upon the 
operation of government, and the moral 
tone of the nation. It is, however, not 
yet time to abandon all hope. 

There are and there will continue to 
be attempts at reorganization of the ad- 
ministrative machinery. If they con- 
tinue to be of the kind which have been 
proposed in the past, they will aim at 
providing more orderly lines of admin- 
istrative control. The assumption is 
that once these agencies are brought 
within the lines of executive responsi- 
bility, they will become more respon- 
sible to the public interest and more 
responsive to it. But this assumes that 
the leader of the organization into which 
these independent agencies are brought 
is himself responsive, or has a staff 
which is responsive, to the public inter- 


„est. If they are not, what then? It 


may be argued that in such a case the 
President would remove the offending 
administrator, or that the Congress 
would act. The evidence of our day 
seems to indicate that there are times 
when the President may not act, and 
that the Congress cannot or will not act. 
When the interests of the United States, 
of the Federal Government, were com- 
paratively few, public attention could 
be focused upon the problems continu- 


_ ally. Now with the interests of the gov- 


ernment, so varied, it is comparatively 
easy to divert the attention of the 
public from an unsavory governmental 
mess and far easier to make it impos- 


sible for the Congress to act. In these 


circumstances it seems we must begin 
to look for new devices of control over 


‘ administrators, not for the purpose of 


stultifying the administrator concerned 
with the public interest, but for effec- 
tively controlling the administrator who 
is several levels removed from the top 
and who may be favoring some private 
interest. 


We may expect further attempts to 
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enlarge the civil service to cover many 
positions not now covered. If this ‘is 
done without a comparable effort to re- 
vise the civil service rules so that it is 
made easier to get rid of the inefficient 
and incompetent, the net gain will be 
little, if anything. 

‘A grass-roots revival leading to a 
moral regeneration of the nation is 
hardly to be expected in view of the 
war in Korea and the continuing cold 
war with Russia. . 
downward sagging of the moral fiber of 
the nation may be expected. Again, the 
wars will make it easier to give sub- 
stance to the idea that the minds of 
men can be manipulated. The psychol- 
ogy of battle will make more and more 
difficult the job of the press in turning 
the light upon the operations of admin- 
istration. As the cold war becomes 


Rather a continued 


” 


warmer, more-and more civilian opera- 


tions will find justification, for seeking’ 
the haven of security regulations. 

‘The marshaling of the evidence seems 
to portend a gradual lowering of the 


‘standard of ethics in -Washington as 


elsewhere. This could be checked, mo- 

mentarily at least, and perhaps reversed 

entirely by a strong dynamic moral 

leadership of the nation. But as long- 
as the President remains obstinate in 

his insistence upon party loyalty as the 

criterion of good administration, as long 

as he pays only lip service to the idea . 
of administrative reorganization, as long 
as he gives sanction to the closed door 
policy in respect to the press, the na- 
tion may expect a continuation of the 
kind of administration which leans to- 
ward the special interest and the party 
interest as s against the public interest. 


Wesley c Clark, Ph. D., is acting dean of the School of Toia at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. He was formerly a reporter for the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin and taught 
at the University of Pennsylvania. He also served as assistant to. the Secretary of the 
Interior, Harold L. Ickes, and as research director for Mr. Ickes; and as special assistant 
to the chancellor of Syracuse University, and public relations consultant for the Carib- - 


bean Commission. 


The Public Service asa Springboard for Private Profit 


By Cart W. McCarpie 


HE events in Washington during a 
good part of the past year could 
justify the notion that consideration of 
the public service as a springboard for 
private profit was a shamelessly aca- 
_demic question. In a mounting roll of 
cases one did not have to “spring” off 
the board at all to receive ptivate profit. 
All one had to do was stay where one 
was and let the chips fall where they 
would; it was sheer monotony how the 
chips seemed to fall into one’s pocket. 
Without any sense of neurotic introspec- 
tion, the governmental employee could 
ask himself, “Why leave, when I can 
stay on here and get rich too?” The 
outbreak of Washington scandals. in 
- 1951 gave a morbid answer to 
_ tion. 

The outbreak was signalized by the 
rush of internal revenue collectors in 
city after city: to quit their public of- 
fices, with or without a fire being built 
under them. Their exodus was compa- 
rable in speed, if not in circumstances, 
to that of Republican stalwarts depart- 
ing the scene of the party conventions 
during the Democratic surety of the 
New -Deal era of Roosevelt IT when 
someone happened to mention them as 
a vice-presidential possibility on the 
G.O.P. ticket. l 

There can -be no doubt that public 

. service can be and is a springboard to 
private profit and one that can carry a 
man into lush, green fields of pay dirt. 

A quick study of the matter indicates 
that by and large there are two types 


the government by the attractive sheen 


„and supply of the gold to be found in 


the field of private business. But in his 
new career he retains, or tries to retain, 
the same sense of public responsibility 
that he had while in government. The 
other type is the out-and-out “fixer,” on 
the alert for a fast dollar, with no non- 


sense about standards of public trust. 


the ques- - 


of candidates who capitalize on their. 


_ government experience.in the field of 
private business—that is, for money. 
One type is the honest public servant 
who of course is motivated in leaving 


17 


EX-PUBLIC OFFICIALS WITH SENSE OF 
PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY 


An example of the first type could be 
Clark Clifford, a very able man, who 
was President Truman’s chief counselor 
at the White House. Clifford, as hand- 
some as a Hollywood movie actor, but 
with brains, had been in a St. Louis’ 
law firm before going into the Navy 
and later doing service at the White 
House. Clifford wrote many of the 
smashing assaults upon “special inter- 
ests” for Mr. Truman to regale and 
arouse the voting citizenry at the 
whistlestops in his surprisingly victori- 
ous campaign in 1948. With Mr. Tru- 
man solidly ensconced by the elector- 
ate in the White House on his own, 
Clifford felt that in fairness to his 
family he should return to the practice 
of law and make some money. From 
his vantage point of a place near the 
President’s desk at the White House 
he could realize that Washington is a 
trackless jungle. 

The government went into big busi- 
ness under the New Deal and the Fair 
Deal—not only in the public utility 
area, as with TVA, but elsewhere. And 
the government has dragged business 
into government. Both government 
and business now have a feeling of 
being “lost” in this blind morass full of 
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drop-away cliffs and unmarked curves 
and very soft shoulders on the road. 
It is a fearsome development that makes 
the relationship between government 
and business of McKinley’s day—or 
even of Cal Coolidge’s day—a Sunday 
school picnic by comparison. 

Industry, looking on the Washington 
jungle from the outside, was filled with 
all kinds of horrors. It didn’t want to 


brave it with its own untried “com- | 


pany” lawyers as guides. It wanted 
someone who knew his way around the 
jungle. Clifford, having occupied a po- 
sition. on the right hand of the Presi- 
dent, obviously did know his way. 


Clifford soon found, as others have, 
that there is a kind of underground. 


that seeks to ascertain if a man newly 
out of a lofty position in the govern- 
ment can be “had.” 

It is said that in the first few months 
after he had set himself up in law prac- 
tice in Washington several men, obvi- 
ously well heeled, who had got them- 
selves into serious tax difficulties came 
to see him. He advised them that he 
wasn’t taking that sort of case. Ap- 
parently the word gets around, for since 
those initial months as a practicing 
lawyer he hasn’t been approached in 
that way. by anyone. 

Also in the opening months, there 
were people coming in to see Clifford 
wanting him to work out an arrange- 
ment whereby they. would give him a 
juicy fee if he would only lend himself 
to the abracadabra of getting them gov- 
ernment contracts. ‘Clifford informed 
them ‘he was running a law office and 
that he did not take that type of work 
at all. That intelligence seems likewise 
to have got around in the underworld 
of influence peddlers, for he has not 
been bothered by: such applicants since. 

His accepted clients have not sought 
influence, but merely aid in getting 
them through the jungle. Shortly after 


he hung out his shingle in Washington, 
the boss-man of a big industry—the 
kind that Clifford in political campaigns 
for the President had hauled over the 
coals with abandon—is said to have 
come in to see him. Clifford was curi- 
ous to know why this man, obviously 
a Republican, and all bruised by the 
clinically sharp Clifford prose, was seek- 
ing his legal services. “All that I want 
you to do,” the tycoon said in effect, 
“Gs to give me the same kind of service 
that you gave Harry Truman.” 

To a great extent, government and 
business now have the same kind of 
problems. The government, for the 
most part, is just as anxious to find a 
solution as is industry. There becomes 
apparent a vast area of similarity in - 
the perplexitiés of business and gov- 
ernment, as the running of this nation 
becomes more complicated, and the 
government-business interrelationships 
more complex. That is one of the prin- 
cipal reasons why governmental experi- 
ence brings in trade for those who go 
into private life, especially lawyers. 
` Such ethical practitionérs appear to 
render a genuine service, not only to 
their business clients but to government. 
Naturally business wants to hack its 
way, legally, through the jungle of 
Washington, and it wants lawyers who 
can do the job; the man endowed with 


‘the necessary inside background can 
` feel justifiably that he is doing both 


the government and his clients some 
good. But. that is not all. The indus- 
trialist, however top level he may be, 
does not seek out a person of Clifford’s 
unquestionably brainy caliber just be- 
cause he is a bright boy. And, on Clif- 
ford’s part, he clearly did not leave the 
high prestige of the White House be- 


-cause he thought there was more altru- 


istic work for him to do as a lawyer 
for business dealing with the govern- 
ment. There was lucre in substantial 
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quantity awaiting him, and he knew it. 
He and his clients each know what they 
are getting. And there is nothing wrong 
about it. It is eminently right, all par- 
ties agree. It is one of the few oppor- 
tunities open to man where he can be 
high-minded and at the same time well 
paid ‘for it. ` 

Thomas G. Corcoran, the famous 


“Tommy the Cork,” who was as close 


to Franklin Roosevelt as Clifford has 
been to Truman, has for some time been 
` doing very’ well for himself as a prac- 
ticing lawyer. He has been quoted, 
without verification, as saying that he 
was going to make a million dollars 
_ which certainly is neither hay nor a 

-crime. It is unlikely that ‘he’d: take a 
case for less than $5,000. 

Clifford has not made any public pro- 
nouncement as to how much he is mak- 
ing or expects to make. Jokingly, he 
has said to friends, “Oh, I’ve had a few 
$10 and $15 cases and some little ones.” 

Another good man eminently quali- 
ged to bridge the gap between govern- 
ment and business is David Lilienthal, 
who has left the government to be a 
consultant to private industry and to 
do’ some writing at which he has a 
natural talent. , 

It is ironical that Lilienthal, who as 
head of the Tennessee Valley Authority- 
and later as chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission was one of the 
most controversial figures in public life 
—~especially under attack from the right 
wing—has now set up shop in Wall 
Street. The TVA did as much as any- 
thing to put government in business, 
and so Lilienthal now recognizes the 
fact that business and the government 
are having. to cope with the same per- 
plexities. He sees that the nature of 
things in government has changed dur- 
ing the New Deal and Fair Deal era, 
becoming more similar to that in busi- 
ness. And he sees also that in business 


a degree of public responsibility has 


been voluntarily accepted or forced by 


the times. Some business executives, 
as he sees it, are glad to have this re- 
sponsibility; others are not—but all, 
whether they like it or not, realize that 
it is there. And that is where such 
men as Lilienthal come in. 

Lilienthal is now in business. His 
clients (it can be. assumed they are 
mostly of the top rung of industry) 
vary in kind and in the sort of advice 
they seek from him. One man, for 
example, reportedly came to him with 
the hottest problem of our times. He 
wanted help on building an atom-proof 
shelter. And, moreover, he wanted it 
at a place which would be outside of 
metropolitan New York and thus not 
in the pathway of the hordes of refugees 
who would presumably be choking all 
roads out of New York. The client, it 
is said, came with map in hand, and 
Lilienthal went over it with him and 
advised him on what looked like a safe 
spot for a shelter in an unsafe world. 


THE Frxer TYPE or Ex-PuBLIC 
OFFICIAL 


As for the “fixer” type, especially if 
one is looking for notorious success, re- 
cent events almost of their own volition 
cast up the name of E. Merl Young. 
If it hadn’t been for E. Merl Young 
and his activities; only a very few in. 
the uppermost brackets would know 
about pastel mink coats. Now even 
the lowliest housewife knows about 
them, even if she does not possess one. 
And Washington’s wealthiest ladies who 
went out and bought their mink coats 
legitimately in the old days—even as 
other women would buy calico dresses 
—have put their minks away in moth 
balls. They are afraid to wear them 
for fear of being wrongly accused in 
some way of influence peddling, or of 
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at least being taunted by their cynical 
and suspicious acquaintances. 

Young’s rise to riches would outdo 
the rise of a Horatio Alger hero in al- 
most every way. He was once a grocery 
clerk in Kansas City. In 1940 he and 


his wife came to Washington. He got ` 


a job as messenger in private industry 
at a salary of $1,080 a year, and Mrs. 
Young got a job as a member of the 
office staff of the then Senator Harry S. 
Truman. .When Mr, Truman moved to 
the White House as President in 1945, 
Mrs. Young became a. White House 
stenographer. Young himself was ap- 
pointed an examiner for the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, a post 
paying at the time around $5,000 a 
year. He held that post in 1947 when 
the Lustron Corporation of Columbus, 
Ohio, manufacturers of prefabricated 
houses, got the first of a series of RFC 
loans that eventually totaled $37.5 mil- 
lion. In 1948 Young quit the RFC 
and. became a vice-president of Lustron 
at $18,000 a year. At the same time, 
the erstwhile grocery clerk and mes- 
_ senger became a vice-president, at 
$10,000 a year, of the F. L. Jacobs Co., 
of Detroit, a company that had received 
$3 million in RFC loans. 

After he left the government, Young 
was involved in transactions connected 
with RFC activity. He worked with 


_the Washington attorney, Joseph Rosen- ` 


baum, who it appeared was quite a spe- 
cialist in RFC matters. Rosenbaum at 
least seemed adept in getting RFC 
loans for his clients. -And thus the 
mink coat inadvertently. got’ to be a 
household word, and a kind of symbol 
of influence peddling. For Rosenbatim 
bought for Mrs. Young, the White 
House stenographer, a $9,500 pastel 
mink coat, and that fact came out in 
Congressional hearings. Mrs. Young 
has long since quit her job at the White 
House—after the mink coat publicity. 
And Young himself and Rosenbaum 
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have been indicted for committing per- 
jury before a Senate committee. 


Ss 
THE LOBBYIST 


The story of how, when, and where to 
spring: from public service to private 
profit, whatever the amount, does not 
include only the Clifford-Lilienthal type 
and the E. Merl Young type. There 
is still another great area of profit, and 
that is called “lobbying.” It is almost 
a truism, as certain as that there exist 
the Capitol dome and the pork barrel 
and that politicians never hit a pros- 
pective voter over the pocketbook with 
taxes in an election year, that a Senator’ 
or Congressman rejected at the polls by 
his constituents seldom leaves Wash- 
ington until he is -carried out with ap- 
propriate ceremonies at the end of his 
distinguished span. He stays on— 
practicing law, if he is a lawyer, or 
doing some other job less easily classi- 
fied. Lobbying is a major function of 
many of these jobs and consists pri- 
marily of saying the right word at the 
right place at the right time on behalf 
of or against legislation for a client at 
what must certainly be a right price. 

In the off-year Congressional elec- 
tions of 1950, for instance, a number 
of administration. Senators and Con- : 
gressmen were defeated back home. 
Number one of these was Senator Scott 
Lucas of Illinois, who had been the 
Democratic floor leader of the Senate. 
As such his task had been to ‘get the 
administration bills passed, and he la- 
bored long and hard hours to get that 
done. But,. beaten at the polls, he 
stayed .on in Washington, established 
himself in a law firm, and before long 
was registering, according to the Con- 
gressional Quarterly, asa lobbyist. The 
fees listed as received or anticipated 
were quite handsome, and the Lucas 
firm set itself on record as being “in- 
terested in advising and counselling” 


. particular corporations regarding credit 
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control legislation as well as tax legis- 
lation. It can be imagined that Lucas 
as a lobbyist would not always be tak- 
ing the same view that Senator Lucas, 
the Democratic floor chieftain in the 
Senate, took in regard to the same top- 
ics of legislation. 


PUBLIC EMPLOYEES WHo PROFIT 
_ A SMALL MINORITY 


It must be said, in- sum, however, 
that the big majority of government 


workers are in Washington not because ` 


it produces a livelihood, for the com- 
pensation is generally small. They are 
in government service because they 


want to serve the public welfare, and 
they do it effectively, self-effacingly; 
year in and year out. Those who take 
the leap off the springboard to private 
profit are relatively iħ a minority, such 
as the “tax experts” who go to work in 
the internal revenue bureau for the 
studied purpose of learning the ropes, 
and then rush out to hang out a sign 
and collect the fees for their “advice” 
on how to cut corners. 

All in all, one need not be graceful or 
able. to do a swan dive to get off the 
springboard from public service into 


the gleaming waters of private profit. 


He can simply fall in, and come up 
clutching gold in both fists. 


Carl W. McCardle, LL.B., Washington, D. C., is chief of the Washington Bureau of 
the Philadelphia Bulletin, with which paper he was previously feature writer, diplomatic 


correspondent, and European correspondent. 
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co-author of These Are the Generals aD: 


How Public Spi rited Is American Business? 


By Howard R. Bowen 


N attempting to answer the question 
posed by the title of this article, I 
shall refer to the- several hundred large 
corporations which we think of collec- 
tively as.“big business.” This restric- 
tion of the subject is made only in the 
interests of clarity and brevity. A dis- 
cussion of the public spirit of our sev- 
eral million smaller enterprises would 
be both useful and important, but it 
would require special treatment beyond 
the scope of this paper. .Thus in the 
following paragraphs, when such words 
as “business,” “businessman,” “business 
leader,” are used without qualifying ad- 
jectives, they refer exclusively to big 
business.* 

Many of the leaders of America’s 
large corporations are deeply concerned 
about their obligations to society. This 
is not an entirely new phenomenon. 
The concepts of “stewardship” and 
“the gospel of wealth” ‘are, of course, 
old ideas dating ‘back perhaps several 
centuries. And for at least fifty years, 
a growing number of businessmen have 


seriously pondered their role in modern ° 


society and have earnestly considered 
how this role might be integrated more 
. fully into the total social structure. 
Only within the past few years, how- 
ever, and particularly since World War 
TI, have large numbers of business lead- 
ers actively. preached the doctrine that 
they are servants of society and pro- 


ward stockholders but also toward 
workers, consumers, suppliers, the gov- 
ernment, and the general public. To- 
day, discussion of “the social responsi- 
bility of business” has become both 
acceptable and commonplace in leading 
business circles. , 

The increasing interest in social re- 
sponsibility has introduced a positive 
and constructive note into the social 
thinking, the public utterances, and the 
policies of businessmen. ‘Traditionally 
much of their thinking and action was 
negative and defeatist. It was directed 


toward maintaining the freedom and 


the power. of private business. Fre- 
quently it consisted of little more than 
attacks against organized labor and 
against whatever governmental meas- 
ures were being considered from time to 
time for the regulation of business. 
But thoughtful businessmen have 
learned. from depression, war, inflation, 
and social unrest, and from world-wide 
tendencies toward public ownership and 
public control of industry. They have 
been forced ‘by the revolutionary events 
of past decades to think carefully about 
the conditions that must be met if the 


* private enterprise system is to remain 


claimed their obligations not only to- ` 


1 Much of this article is in the form of a 
description and analysis of the attitudes of 
businessmen. It is based on the following 
sources: speeches and publications of business- 
men, public opinion studies, mail question- 
naires, and interviews. Because of space 
limitations, documentation has been omitted. 
Full reference to sources and methods will be 
included in my forthcoming book on the so- 
cial responsibilities of business. 
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the basic economic organization of this 
country. They have seen clearly that 
private enterprise will be accepted, and 
can retain its freedom of action, only if 
it demonstrably serves society better 
than alternative systems. From this 
line of thinking thas emerged a new em-. 
phasis on the social ‘Tesponsibilities of 
business. 


ENVIRONMENT CONTROL AND 
ADAPTATION 


The heightened concern of business- ` 
men for their social responsibilities can 
be explained in terms of the changing 
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environment within which business is 
conducted and in terms of the efforts 
of businessmen to control that environ- 
ment and to adapt to it. 

The environment of business firms 


may be divided somewhat arbitrarily | 


into two parts, the operational and the 
social. The operational environment 
includes the. physical supplies of pro- 
ductive resources (labor, capital, and 
natural resources), the known tech- 
nology, the wants of consumers, and the 
competition of other firms. The social 
environment consists of the socially ac- 
cepted laws, customs, attitudes, and 
values which: govern business in the ac- 
quisition and use of productive re- 
sources, which influence its selection of 


_ technical methods of production, which . 


. affect the demand for its products, and 
which guide its competitive relations. 
Although the response of business 


firms to both their operational and social . 


environments is primarily adaptive, 
they do characteristically attempt to 
control these environments as well. 


They attempt to control their opera- ` 


tional environment, for example, through 
such activities as prospecting for new 
sources of raw materials, scientific re- 


search and development, product differ- 


entiation, advertising, and efforts to 
allay competition. And they attempt 
to control their social environment 
through such activities as fostering fa- 
vorable public attitudes toward ‘their 
individual companies or toward the free 
enterprise system, influencing legislation, 
seeking favorable judicial and adminis- 
trative decisions, 
guide or curb labor organization. 


Limited power to control 


In general, the power of a single 
business firm to control its social en- 
vironment is narrowly limited. Any 
one firm, however large it may be, is a 
relatively small part of the total eco- 
nomy and of the total society. Its 
single voice can hardly wield much in-. 


and attempting to’ 
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fluence in the shaping of the laws, the 
customs, the attitudes, and the values 
of a people. It may on occasion affect 
detailed legislative, administrative, or 
judicial actions of government, it may 
influence public sentiment a little, and 
it may even on occasion control a city 
council or a state legislature; but it 
can hardly exert a major influence on 
the essential quality of its social en- 
vironment. Hence, in this respect, a 
firm is essentially an adaptive organiza- 
tion which takes its social milieu as 
given, and attempts to adjust to it as 
best it can. 

The single business firm can, and 
often does, act in concert with other 
firms in its efforts to influence the social 
environment. When this happens— 
whether or not as a result of conscious 
collaboration—the combined influence 
of many firms becomes appreciably 
greater than that of any one firm acting 
singly. 

In this connection it should be noted 
that deliberate organization is not a 
necessary condition for business firms 
to act in concert. Because businessmen 
have common experiences, face com- 
mon problems, and communicate with 
one another frequently, their attitudes, 
mode of thought, semantic orientation, 
and world outlook tend to. be molded 
into fairly uniform patterns. Accord- 


ingly, businessmen tend to think and 
, act alike on social questions—even when 


they have not organized or reached 
conscious agreement. For example, a 
large majority of businessmen would 
ordinarily exert their influence against 
an increase in income tax rates or the 
strengthening of labor unions or the 
socialization of coal mines, even though 
they had neither organized nor met to- 
gether to agree on their position. But 
if they organize—as they commonly do 
—-their influence then becomes focused 
and strengthened? 

2 However, organization sometimes reduces 
their effectiveness if their organizations come 


on 
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Yet, in spite of their common inter- 
ests and their tendency to organize, the 
power. of businessmen, either individu- 
- ally or collectively, to control their so- 
- cial environment is limited by two-im- 
portant and almost inevitable facts: 
(1) successes on the part of business- 
men in influencing the social environ- 
iment will give rise to counterinfluences 
on the part of other groups having in- 
terests opposed to’ those of. business; 
and (2) the laws, customs, attitudes, 
and values of a society—rooted as they 
are in the habits and beliefs of people 
—cannot readily be shaped according 
to the will of any group. Therefore, the 
problem of businessmen is primarily 
that of adapting to the given social en- 
vironment, and only secondarily that of 
controlling it—despite the popular view 
that “Business” or “Wall Street” really 
runs the country, and despite the many 
instances when business influence has 
apparently been successful in winning 
detailed concessions. ` 


SocIAL GHANGE AND BUSINESS 
REACTIONS z 


The social environment to which busi- 
nessmen must adapt has changed dra- 
matically in the past fifty or seventy- 
five years. The most important change 
has been, of course, the marked trans- 
formation of American social ideals to- 
ward humanitarian concern for the 
welfare of the -common ‘man. After 
. centuries of struggle against social in- 


i _ feriority, injustice, tyranny, poverty, 


` and insecurity, the masses of people 
have come to hope and believe that 
through the powers of science, tech- 
nology, education, and democracy a 
new and better life for them is possible. 


into public disfavor. For an interesting dis- 
cussion of this problem with reference to the 
National Association of Manufacturers, see 
Alfred S. Cleveland, “NAM: Spokesman for 
Industry?” Harvard Business Review, May 
1948, pp. 353-71. 


They have come to believe that a high 
standard of living—including comforts 
and luxuries—need not be the exclusive 
right of the privileged few. Moreover, 
they have become conscious of their 
power to achieve these things through 


“political and collective action. 


Accordingly a long series of economic 
reforms—many of them involving con- 
trols over the operations of businessmen 
—have been enacted. These have in- 
cluded the regulation of railroads and 
public utilities, antitrust legislation, 
labor legislation, social security, regu- 
lation of bank credit and financial 
transactions, public ownership of for- , 
ests, and many others. The speed of 
reform was, of course, greatly acceler- 
ated by events surrounding the Great 
Depression, and in other countries the 
reforms ‘were carried considerably fur- 
ther than in the United States. 

As a result of these developments, 
businessmen today find.themselves in a 
climate of opinion in which the inter- 
ests of the common man have prece- 
dence over the traditional rights, pow- 
ers, and freedoms of ‘private property 
and private enterprise, and in which 
increased public regulation, or even 
public ownership, is an ever present 
threat. At the same time, business has 
been confronted with. relentless pres- ' 
sure from a labor movement which has 
gained power and status only within 
the past generation, and which is con- 
cerned not only with wages, hours, and 
working ‘conditions, but also with: other 
aspects of business operations. 

During much of the past half-century 
when social control over business op- 
erations was on the increase, business- 
men as a whole failed to sense the larger 
significance of these historic processes, 
and adapted to them only reluctantly 
and imperfectly. Their characteristic 
response was to attempt to prevent, or 
at least slow up, the evolution of their 
social environment by opposing each 
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detailed change as it was proposed or- 


threatened. Thus, businessmen tended 
to dissipate their influence in relatively 
ineffective rearguard actions designed 
- to prevent particular regulatory meas- 
ures and to curb the growing strength 
of organized labor. Business, individu- 
ally or collectively, was found in op- 
position to practically every reform 
measure enacted, including the factory 


laws, railroad and public utility regula- . 


tion, antitrust legislation, conservation, 
the "Federal | Reserve Act, banking re- 
form, the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, the personal and corporate 
income taxes, social security, labor leg- 
islation, fiscal policy, and many others. 

The opposition of businessmen usu- 
ally consisted of attacks on these meas- 
ures as infringements on the “rights” 
of private property, as interference with 
the “right” of management, and as un- 
necessary modifications. of laissez faire 
capitalism which they argued was, 
prima facie, the. most desirable form of 
economic organization. And when these 
various reform measures were carried 
over the opposition of businessmen, 
their further response was to try to 
weaken these measures by influencing 
administrative or judicial interpreta; 
tion of them. 

But eventually the reforms became 
part of the established social environ- 


ment, and businessmen succeeded in ' 


accommodating to them. This entire 
history is, in effect, a demonstration of 
the weakness of business in its effort 
to control the social environment. On 
the whole, it was a demoralizing ex- 
perience for businessmen, who emerged 
from the 1930s with attitudes of de- 
featism, disillusionment, and inferiority. 


Present ATTITUDES Towarp BUSINESS 


_ During World War II, public atti- 

tudes toward American business and its 
political fortunes changed perceptibly. 
The long period in which business was 


constantly on the defensive against gen- 
eral social hostility and against a steady 
stream of ‘social reforms came to an 
end, Just as the Great Depression had 
apparently demonstrated, for all to see, 
certain crucial and almost fatal weak- 
nesses in the system of private enter- 
prise, World War II demonstrated with 
equal clarity that business, if given ade- 
quate demand, could perform miracles 
in producing goods and services. The 
magnificent wartime record of American 
business restored much of its former 
prestige, and with the continued pros- 
perity following -the war, businessmen 
have again been able to hold their heads 
high and to proclaim that the system of 
private enterprise is neither moribund 
nor antisocial. 
II, business has had at least a partial 
and temporary respite. from social criti- 
cism and from additional social controls 
(except those relating to the defense 
program). 

-It cannot be said, of course, that past 
suspicions and: past antagonisms toward 
business are entirely dormant. The 
memories of past abuses and of the 
Great Depression have been engraved 
indelibly upon the mind of ‘the Ameri- 
can public. There is much apprehen- 
sion that the present prosperity, based 
on government spending for defense, 
is artificial and ephemeral, and that one 
day the old problems of depression, un- 
employment, poverty, and insecurity 
will return. Nevertheless, public atti- 
tudes toward business are distinctly | 
more favorable than they have been 
for many years, and the drive for eco- 
nomic reform has been at least tempo- 
rarily abated. In this atmosphere, busi- 
nessmen are carefully taking stock of 
their social assets and liabilities and 
pondering their future in the American 
scene. 

‘Many of them have reached the con- 
clusion that if they are to avoid further 
infringement of their power and their 


And since World War’ ` 
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freedom of action, they must conduct 
their businesses in reasonable con- 
formity to the new standards and as- 
pirations of the American people. Thus, 
the shaping of business policies in ac- 
cordance with socially accepted stand- 
ards has become an imperative from 
the point of view of the businessman’s 
own long-run self-interest. 

But businessmen do. not live in a 
vacuum. They are members of their 
society, and—despite biases resulting 
from their group orientation—they in- 
evitably assimilate many of its values 
and attitudes. Thus, the evolution of 
American social ideals has had a double 
effect on businsesmen. On the one hand 
it has created a new social environment 
‘to which they must adapt if they are 
to retain their power and freedom. On 
the other hand it has influenced their 
own thinking as to their proper. role in 
society, and has changed their own con- 
ception of themselves. They have be- 
gun to see that a business firm is more 
than an impersonal instrument for mak- 
ing profit. They recognize more clearly 
than before that it is a human organi- 
zation which touches the lives and wel- 
fare of many people and which must be 
conducted with the welfare of these 
people in view. Society has spoken to 
the businessman in two languages. It 
has spoken in the Janguage of controls 
and threatened controls, and it has 
spoken also in the language of persua- 
sion. Businessmen have received the 
message in both languages, and are 
attempting to follow society’s instruc- 
tions as they understand them.® 


8 Certain supplementary factors, aside from 
the changes in the general social environment, 
are also partly responsible for the increasing 
_ concern of businessmen for their social re- 

sponsibilities. Among these are: the increasing 
maturity and security of our large corpora- 
tions, the perspective which businessmen have 
acquired in their frequent contacts with gov- 
ernment and its problems, the rise of univer- 
sity education for business, the separation of 
ownership and control in the large corporation, 


EDUCATING THE AMERICAN PUBLIC - 


Despite their notable lack of success 
in influencing the social environment in 
the past fifty years, businessmen have 
by no means decided that they must 
supinely accept the present social en- 
vironment and adjust to it. , 

A great majority of leading business- 
men agree that one of their first re- 
sponsibilities, not only to themselves 
but to society as well, is to attempt to 
control the social environment by “sell- 
ing” the American system of free enter- 
prise and the philosophy on which it is 
based. They believe that the public 
has been indoctrinated with mistaken 
economic ideas which underrate the im- 
portance of production and of incentives 
to production. They feel that business 
has been subjected to unfair and un- 
sound attack by demogogues and that 
it has had a bad,“press.” They believe 
that the public is in danger of being led 


‘astray by enticing but deceptive theo- 


ries of socialism and state planning. 
And so they believe that the idea of free 
enterprise must be attractively and .con- 
vincingly presented to the American 
public. They believe, perhaps naively, 
that if only other people knew what 
they know, and had access to facts they 
are aware of, all sections of the public 
would stand shoulder to shoulder with 
them in defense of free enterprise. And 
so they conclude that a persistent and 
large-scale educational campaign is re- 
quired—a campaign that will convey 
economic literacy to stockholders, work- 
ers, consumers, citizens of the communi- 
ties in which business operates, govern- 
ment officials, teachers, and the general 
public. 

On the question of how the educa- 
tional job should be done, businessmen 
are not in complete agreement, or they 


the professionalization of management, and 
the subdivision of the managerial function 
and the resulting broader participation in . 
business decision-making. 
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place emphasis on different techniques., 
A large group apparently believe that 
the methods used in selling soap or 
television sets will be equally effective 
in selling free enterprise and in purvey- 
ing economic literacy. In statements 
of businessmen, one finds frequent ref- 
erences such as the following: “it is a 
continuous selling job”; “we must mer- 
chandise certain simple facts”; “we 
should take people by their mental 
hands.” : 

Other businessmen are less confident 
that the traditional methods of adver- 
tising and public relations are suited. to 
the job of winning the public over to the 
businessman’s economic ideas. They 
feel that persuasion must be based on 
deed and example—that public relations. 
are of little value unless they are 
founded on high ethical standards in 
business and on the conduct of enter- 
prises with a regard.for the social in- 
terest. Some of them feel that business 
should be less secretive about its ac- 
tivities and disclose full information to 
workers and the public. Others feel 
that public relations begin at home in 
the sense that each company must pur- 
sue sound and ethical policies and must 
then concentrate on communicating its 
own accomplishments to the public, 
rather than harp. on abstractions like 
“the free enterprise system” or “the 
American Way.” Some feel that a use- 
ful approach is “to make every man a 
capitalist” by promoting widely dif- 
fused ownership of corporate securities. 
Others feel that economic education 
must be based on enlightened research 
and sound facts. Only a few business- 
men decry such efforts to win popular 
approval. 


THE SOCIAL INTEREST AS A FACTOR 
IN Business Poricy 


_ The attempts of businessmen to adapt 

their policies and practices to the chang- 
ing social environment are perhaps of 
more interest and more importance than 


‘ 


their efforts to control that environment. 
A comparison of the policies and prac- 
tices of American business in 1900, let 
us say, with those of today will be im- 
pressive evidence of the extent to which 
business has adapted to changing social 
standards. This is true of financial 
practices, product quality, labor rela- 
tions, working conditions, community 
relations, competitive practices, use of 
natural resources, research, productive 
efficiency, relations with government, 
and almost every other aspect of busi- 
ness operations. 

Here are some examples of actual 
achievements by businessmen in their 
efforts to make their businesses work 
better from the social point of view: 

1. They have co-operated magnifi- 
cently with government in war and de- 
fense production. 

2. Many companies have deliberately 
held prices below the market level dur- 


‘ing the postwar inflation, and some 


have even reduced prices in the face of 
inflationary demands. 

3. Many businesses have worked out 
effective codes of ethics designed to im- 
prove their business practices and have 
developed and strengthened these codes 
over the years. l 

4. Great progress has occurred in 
overcoming misrepresentation and adul- 
teration of products, short weights, and 
other sharp practices. 

5. Individual companies have made 
great efforts to improve working con- 
ditions, to reduce hours, to give vaca- 
tions, and to provide greater security 
to workers against old age, sickness, 
and unemployment. 

6. Unions have been recognized, and 
the right of workers to organize and 
bargain collectively has been widely 
accepted. 

7. Individual companies have shown 
increasing tendency to be concerned 
about the human problems of workers, 
to regard the workers as persons, . to 
treat them with dignity and respect, and 
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to consult with them on ee affairs of . 


the enterprise. 

8. Discrimination among workers on 
the basis of sex, race, and religion has 
been reduced. 

9, The atmosphere of secrecy in busi- 
ness has been changed to one of fuller 
reporting and accounting to workers 
and to the public. 

10. Businesses have actively sup- 
ported , community activities such as 
education, welfare programs, and recrea- 
tion. l 

11. Business has- become more ac- 
tively interested in the conservation of 
natural resources and has improved 
methods in the use of these resources. 

12. Many companies have considered 
social factors in the location of new 
plants and the abandonment of old 
plants. 

13. Definite and constructive efforts 
have been made to smooth out seasonal 
and other variations in the rate of pro- 
duction and employment and to provide 
guaranteed annual employment or 
wages. 

14. Many companies have tried to 
avoid speculative accumulation of ‘in- 
ventories. 

15. Important efforts have been 
made to smooth out variations in the 
rate of investment in new plant and 
equipment ‘and in the maintenance of 
existing plant and equipment. 

16. Business practices in the field of 
consumer credit, insurance, and mort- 
. gage lending have been greatly im- 
proved. 

17. Business practices relating to the 
flotation of securities’ and reorganiza- 
tion and promotion of‘ companies have 
improved. 


18. Commercial bankers and other 


lenders have co-operated in voluntary 
credit control. l 

19. Business leaders have organized 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment for the objective study of public 
policy. 


These are solid accomplishments. To ` 
appreciate their significance,-it is only 
necessary to read the literature about 
the attitudes and practices of business 
during the muckraking period at the 
beginning of the century and to read 
some of the more discerning writings 
of the 1920’s. 


Achievement through compulsion 


The realist, of course, will say that 
these accomplishments have been 
achieved only with great reluctance on 
the part of businessmen and only under 
extreme pressure exerted by public 
opinion and by a government reflecting 
that opinion. He will point. out the — 
many companies which have been lag- 
gard in these developments. He will 
mention the many aspects of business 
operations where improvement is still 
urgent. And he will suspect that any 
relaxation of pressure.on business will 
bring a reversion to former acquisitive 
and antisocial tendencies. 

It is true that businessmen were 


“bludgeoned into improvement in many 


cases by government regulation, by the 
pressure of' organized labor, by the de- 
mands of outraged public opinion. But 
in the process they gradually realized 
that many of the reforms imposed upon 
them were, after all,- socially justified, 
and did not result in disaster for them. 
Moreover, they found that at least 
some of the demands made upon them 
turned out to be good business in that 
they promoted stability, increased pro- 
ductivity, lowered costs, helped avoid 
unfavorable public attitudes, or im- 
proved human relations. 

Thus, businessmen on the whole no | 
longer actively oppose such reforms as 
the Federal Reserve, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, pure food and 
drug laws, factory laws, social security, 
the income tax, or the right of labor to 
organize. They may oppose specific 
aspects of these reforms, or they may 
wistfully look back to ‘the good old 
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days before the reforms were adopted; 
but on the whole they accept these 
things as part of the basic environment. 
Similarly, their attitudes toward tariff 
reductions, antitrust legislation, and 
fiscal policy have been tempered through 
experience and greater understanding 
of social implications. i : 

Most important, businessmen recog- 
nize that future reforms and future 
whittling away of their freedoms can 
be forestalled only to the extent that 
business voluntarily pursues policies 
that conform to the evolving needs and 
aspirations and standards of the Ameri- 
can people. Businessmen may try to 
change public sentiment, they may in- 
fluence legislation, they may retard the 
growth of labor power, but they can- 
not expect to shape the environment to 
their own desires. In the last analysis, 
they must adapt to it—either volun- 
tarily or under compulsion. 

Thus, when businessmen become con- 
cerned about their social responsibili- 
ties, they are acting in their own long- 
run interest which they have defined 
after a careful and realistic appraisal of 
what society is likely to demand of 
them. They are searching for the con- 
-ditions that must be met if they are to 
remain in good standing in American 
society. ` 


ALTRUISM? 


It would perhaps be idle to debate 
whether, or how much, the growing so- 


cial responsiveness of businessmen rests 
on selfish or altruistic motives. To de- 
clare that it is based entirely on cold 
calculation of normal business interest 
would hardly be fair to the many busi- 
nessmen who consistently try to modify 
their policies in light of social require- 
ments. On the other hand, to ascribe 
this behavior entirely to benevolence 
would be totally unrealistic. Unques- 
tionably, selfish and altruistic motives 
are blended. However, the fact that 
self-interest (interpreted broadly and 
for the long run) is so important gives 
one some confidence that trends toward 
greater social responsiveness of busi- 
ness may persist into the future. 

Senator Ralph E. Flanders, a for- 
mer businessman, ably summed up the 
situation when he said: 


Our system is based on the faith an- 
nounced by Adam Smith that, in the sum 
total, selfish interests work together for the 
general good. The time has come when 
that doctrine is no Jonger tenable in its his- 
toric form. If, however, we learn to dis- 
tinguish between short-sighted selfish inter- 
ests and long-range selfish interests, then 
the whole formula still applies and still will 
work with this simple readjustment of one 
of its elements. We may. still be selfish, 
but let us be selfish in the long-range view. 
What harm will there be if the disinter- 
ested observer finds it difficult to distin- 
guish our selfishness from old-fashioned 
virtue? # 


4“Businessmen’s Responsibilities to Govern- 
ment,” in Tke Responsibilities of Business 
Leadership (Cambridge, 1948), pp. 38-39. 
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How Public Spirited Is American Labor?’ 


By Joszru A. Lorrus 


MERICAN workmen who com- 
bined to raise their own wages 
were prosecuted for criminal conspiracy 
at one time. We did not officially jetti- 
son that doctrine until little more than 
a century ago. As late as 1917 the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. was 
giving- positive support to the “yellow 
dog” contract, in which workers agreed, 
as a condition of getting and keeping 
their jobs, not to join or support a 
union. The court held that union lead- 
ers might not encourage these workers 
to join a union.2 Twenty years ago 
the labor movement in America could 
claim only three and one-quarter mil- 
lion members. Fifteen years ago labor’s 
_ Statutory protection of the right to or- 
ganize freely was challenged by em- 
ployers in the Supreme Court on consti- 
tutional grounds. Today we ask how 
' public spirited American labor is. ` 
No doubt about it, labor has come a 
long way. The question implies that, it 
has come to a place-of power, perhaps 
even to maturity. 


How POWERFUL? 


Labor union membership totals about 
fifteen million. This is less than one- 
fourth of the total work force. The 


more important fact economically is the ` 


concentration in coal, steel, transporta- 
_ tion, and mass manufacturing. This is 
a powerful striking force. 
shutdown in one of these areas at this 
. time would disrupt the economy of the 


1For purposes of this article, “labor” and 


“organized labor” are used interchangeably 
- and refer particularly to the AFL (American 
Federation of Labor) and the CIO (Congress 
of Industrial Organizations). 
2 Hitchman Coal & Coke Co. v. Marshall, 
245'U.S. 229 (1917). 


A prolonged ` 


country. The whole world would feel 
the tremors. 

, The labor leaders are- conscious of 
this power. Perhaps that is what leads 
them into a certain bombast in the po- 
litical area—that and their successes -in 
the New Deal days. When their threats 
in political campaigns are contrasted 
with the achievements, one wonders if 
the labor leaders have not made the 


error of thinking their political influ-' ` 


ence has the same dimensions as their 
economic power. 

Aldric Revell, 
writer and columnist for the Madison 
(Wisconsin) Capital Times, as well as 
a leader in state and local CIO activi- 
ties, found that only 52 per cent of or- 
ganized labor in Madison was registered 
after a two-year registration campaign 
by labor. Mr. Revell concluded: “On 
the basis of the record in Madison— 
certainly a more politically conscious 
city than many others—the labor vote 
is a myth.” 8 

Mr. Revell’s flat conclusion needs 
some modification. Labor’s power is 


‘measured not only-in the registration 


of its members in a given year or in its 
enrolled membership totals or in their 
strategic location in the economy. > Con- 
sider, for example, the concept of the 
“labor community,” embracing the un- 
organized as well as the organized, em- 
ployees. 
power. That is not to say that labor 
speaks for all American workers at. all 
times; .labor cannot speak for itself 
with a unified voice on many questions. 


But on broad economic and social issues - 


3 Aldric Revell, “Labor’s Mightiest Myth,” 
The Progressive, Vol. 15, No. 9 (Sept. 1941), 


p. 21. 


who is a political’ 


This is the base of labor’s. 
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—a wage and hour law, for example, or 
government action to aid the unem- 
ployed in a depression—labor is spokes- 
man for the mass of American workers. 
Its demands and its protests over the 
years have impressed themselves on the 
laws of the land——the Clayton Act (la- 
bor is not a commodity); maximum 
hour Jaws. for women and minors; 
workmen’s compensation; the Railway 
Labor Act, which adopted existing col- 
lective bargaining practices in detail; 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act, which curbed 
the use of injunctions against labor. 
These are some of the achievements 


that have entrenched labor in Ameri-. 


can life. On such issues there és such 
a thing as a labor vote, and that vote 
is articulate and effective because of 
unions. 


SELF-INTEREST APPROACH 


More frequently labor operates on 
a narrower base, as in the case of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 
life more difficult for union leaders; it 
has raised, the cost of organizing and 


staying organized for most unions. But- 


it has yet to be shown that the whole 
labor community has been seriously 
hurt by this law. The labor leaders 
thought they could arouse the commu- 
nity on this issue. Obviously it did not 
inspire employees in general to abandon 
their traditional or local political loyal- 
ties or their lethargy. 

Labor spokesmen often speak of the 
movement as if it were a holy crusade. 
“What’s good for labor is good for the 
country,” is a phrase often heard. 
Other groups.employ similar themes. 
The phrase can be defined in a way 
that gives it validity, but labor often 
uses it loosely to support a narrow po- 
sition. Almost any group would be 


acting in the public interest most of the - 


` time if it lifted its eyes to the long run. 
_ But labor, with its scarcity condition- 
ing, is still confined to short-run goals. 


This law has made ` 


In fact, organized labor is not very 
well organized. The carpenters are well 
organized. Their union looks after the 
interests of carpenters. The steelwork- 
ers’ union looks after the interests of 
steelworkers. But are they looking 
after the interests of labor? ‘The op- 
portunity for economic and social up- - 


lift in the farm labor and southern tex- 


tile areas is still great. AFL and CIO 
unions struggle along in those areas on 
scarcity budgets with little or no help 
from the better-entrenched unions with 
millions in their treasuries. Dogged 


fights for.supremacy go on between 


unions within the AFL and- within the 
CIO and between the two big groups. 
Some unions still discriminate against 
Negroes. The closed union, high initia- 
tion fees, and the like, antagonize some 
members of the labor community. 
When these practices persist, it is no 
wonder that labor’s appeals to the cru- 
sading spirit or the humanitarian in- 
stincts of the American people often 
miss their mark, political campaigns 


_ miss fire, or legislatures write reStrictive 


labor statutes. Where labor can clearly 
identify itself with the interests of the 


‘masses of employees—as it often can— 


it has tremendous power. Where its in- 
terests are narrow, labor is a pressure 
group that sometimes has its way, 
sometimes not. i 
Labor’s power and external relations 
have been weakened by the split in the 
labor movement. Much of its energy 
has been drained away through that 
gap. Example: If one textile union, 
instead of two rivals, had tried to or- 
ganize the southern branch of the in- 
dustry, the effort surely would have 
been less costly. The division intensi- 
fies rivalries and makes labor leaders 
more insecure. ‘Given these conditions, 
labor statesmanship has difficulty in de- 
veloping and expressing itself. Legis- 
Tators who want to be friendly to labor 
are often confused by the conflicting 
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demands and have. to move cautiously 
or not at all to avoid offending one 
group or the other. 


INFLUENCE IN GOVERNMENT 


It seems hardly necessary. to state 
that unions must engage in political ac- 
tivity if they are to perform a success- 
ful economic function for their mem- 
bers. (The writers of the Taft-Hartley 
law saw the connection between the 
economic and political areas; they not 
only restricted the labor leader’s free- 
dom of action in the labor-management 
area, but inhibited him from retaliating 
politically, by writing-into the law re- 
strictions on the use of union funds). 

When it comes to organizing workers 
and conducting strikes, the attitude of 
the local political officials, the use of 
the police power, often means the dif- 
ference between success and failure for 
labor. This is a down-to-earth reason 
why labor dares not shun politics. 

The extent to which unions should 
use or rely on government to advance 
their economic aims has long been an 
issue in the labor movement. ` The de- 
cline of the Knights of Labor was a 
product, in part, of the conflict be- 
tween those who favored processes of 
collective bargaining as a primary tool 
and those committed to basic change 
. thréugh political power. 


“What the government gives the gov- 


ernment can take away” was the tradi- 
tion of the Gompers era. Gompers 
wanted a minimum of statutory com- 
pulsion and a maximum of volun- 
taryism. The Clayton and Norris-La- 
Guardia, acts did not violate the Gomp- 
ers philosophy, in that they protected 
the rights of the unions to pursue their 
ends; but Gompers probably would 
have quarreled with the Wagner Act’s 
compulsion on the employer to bar- 
gain, because it meant, as the Taft- 
Hartley Act now spells out, compelling 
the employees to bargain. 


An EXPEDIENT APPROACH 


The unions’ principal legislative ef- 
fort of the last four years has been di- 
rected toward repeal of the Taft-Hart- 
ley law, or substantial dilution of its 
restrictive features. A few unions, 
which dominate their jurisdictions and 
feel strong enough to maintain their po- 
sitions, would also throw out the Wag- 
ner Act (which someone remarked has 
been interred in Taft-Hartley); but for 
the most part the unions want their 
right to organize protected by a statute 
like the Wagner Act. That is the kind 
of government intervention they want. 
They want nonintervention by the con- 
spiracy and injunctions laws. They ob- 
ject vigorously when government inter- 
feres with the terms of the bargain, as 
in the ban on the closed shop, but they 
accept government intervention in indi- 
vidual disputes on an opportunistic ba- 
sis. That is, there is little objection to 
government fact-finding boards in prin- 
ciple; the unions accept them—even 
seek them—when it is expedient to do 
so. š 
It is clear from history that American 
labor’s political activity is not aimed at 
taking over the government or revolu- 
tionizing the economic and social sys- 
tem. The AFL, under the strong lead- 
ership of Samuel Gompers, . always 
sought to defeat “Jabor’s enemies” in 
government, but at the same time re- 
jected the ideology of the socialists and 
other radical groups in the movement. 
The newer industrial unions are more 
politically minded; their problems are 
often political problems. Yet they, 
with minor exceptions, have rejected 


‘the communist ideology and techniques. 


The evidence still strongly supports the 
Commons-Perlman theory’ that the 
primary object of the American labor 
union is job control. Political power 


4This refers to John R. Commons and 
Selig Perlman. 
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and influence. are outposts to protect 
and strengthen control over the job. 


LABOR AND THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


What is the public interest? Nearly. 
everyone thinks he knows; but ask a 
man to identify it, and see how far he 
gets, or where he goes with relation to 
self, The most passionate, articulate, 
and moralistic devotees of the “public 
interest” often speak matter-of-factly 
as if there were one public. Is the pub- 
lic interested in lower prices? The in- 
' clination is to answer Yes. Actually, 
that answer applies only to the buying 
public. What of the selling public? It 
is axiomatic in our society that people 
want lower: prices for the things they 
buy and higher prices for the things 
they sell: 

Most persons would agree that a 
good school system, with competent, 
satisfied teachers, is not only desirable 
but essential to build a better society 
or even to preserve today’s cultural lev- 


els. What public is doing anything. 
about the public interest in that case? . 


Competent teachers quit because of 
low pay and take jobs in business; but 
they are not therefore condemned as 
antipublic, even though their action is 
selfish and hurts education. Who is 
hurting education more—the teachers 
who are demanding more money so they 
can continue to teach and maintain 
standards, or the taxpayers (public) 
who refuse to pay? 

One wonders at times whether even 
Congress always acts in the public ir- 
terest, or in what public’s interest. 
Two. rollbacks of beef prices ordered by 
the Office of Price Stabilization in 1951 
were blocked by Congress. Was Con- 
gress then acting in the public interest? 
I believe not, but perhaps that is be- 
cause my primary interest in beef is 
that of a buyer. 

It is ‘a.common failing that we 
identify the public interest as a simple 


- monizes with our own interests. 


concept, usually something that har- 
There 
are many publics, not just one. They 
overlap. Some publics are sanctioned 
and supported; others, like the- crime 
public, are not. Labor is one of many 
groups, or publics, competing for ap- 
proval of the whole. We cannot as- 


‘sume that because the wage earner or- 


ganizes against the employer to raise 


wages he is against the public interest, 


any more than we can assume that the 
employer, in wanting to keep wages 
down, is for the public interest. 

Early in 1951 the labor organiza- 
tions waged a two-month campaign for 
greater representation in defense agen- 
cies, more liberal wage policies, and 
tighter price control. In the price area 
labor identified itself as coextensive 
with the consumer public. This was an 
assumption of leadership that many per- 
sons objected to, because they were 
critical of labor’s wage demands. 

Whether they were justified or not 


‘in speaking for more than their own 


members, the labor leaders’ assumption 
of that role was quite indicative of 
their image of themselves. One of these 
leaders said at the time: - 


Our job is to educate our own people, 
and let us not forget that our own people 
are all the workers of America, not just the 
people that pay dues to our union. We 
must educate our people. The people who 
do not belong in the union must be edu- 
cated to know that whether they will it or 
not, they are represented by the people 
who do belong to the union... 5 


Certainly labor believes its objectives 
accord with the public interest.. 


Lasor’s DEFENSIVENESS 


The union came into being as a re- 
sponse to a need; it was a device of 


5 George Meany, in “Equal Sacrifice for the 
Defense of America” (a collection of ad- 
dresses at the United Labor Conference, 
Washington, D. C., March 21, 1951), p. 17. 
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self-defense for oppressed employees. 
Much of the defensiveness remains, de- 
spite labor’s growth to a position of 
great power. The reasons for that may 
- be deeply psychological. Because of 
the influence labor leaders wield in our 
society, they are expected to behave 
maturely. Yet sometimes they.seem to 
overplay the underdog role. 

That may be a deliberate. device to 
further selfish ends. Still, there is evi- 
dence that the labor leaders really feel 


that they have not been fully accepted: 


as the respectable, equal partners of 
other powerful groups in our society.® 
That was their theme when they with- 
drew from defense agency posts in the 
spring of 1951 to dramatize their de- 
mand for still greater recognition, along- 
side businessmen, in the defense agen- 
cies. l i 
The labor leader’s power is a rela- 
tively new thing, and he can point to 
some signs that this power is not stable 
or secure. A feeling of security is an 
essential element of maturity. Organiz- 
ing and staying organized is still a 
costly business to unions. The com- 
mercial presS and radio seldom give la- 
bor’s cause understanding and support; 
it is more common to find them hostile. 
Today’s middle-aged labor leader can 
recall the mass unemployment, the 
struggle for existence, and the attitude 
of the national administration in the 
bleak 1929-33 period. The older labor 
leaders are conditioned by the open- 
shop battles that followed World War 
I, and some are old enough to feel the 
lash of still earlier days. It is not 
astonishing, in the light of the not-so- 
remote past, that the word “injunc- 
tion” today induces some violent re- 
flexes in the older labor leaders. White 
House collaboration is not so ancient 
that labor leaders.can assume it is here 


® Evidence that such feelings are not neces- 
sarily fanciful can be found in C. Wright 
Mills, The New Men of Power (New York, 
1948), pp. 31-46, 


to stay. If the executive branch in 
postwar days had shared the philoso- 
phy of the Eightieth Congress, which 
passed the Taft-Hartley Act over a 
veto, labor might have been in deep 
trouble. 


ROLE IN STABILIZATION- 


Let us look at a concrete situation— 
labor’s: position on economic stabiliza- 
tion, for example. Labor contends, 
with justification I think, that in writ- 
ing the Defense Production Acts of 
1950 and 1951 Congress was better at- 
tuned.to the needs of. business than to 
the needs of labor or the labor commu- 
nity. The executive branch then de- 
vised a wage policy that permitted la- 
bor to get wage increases commensurate 
with changes in the consumers’ price 
index, plus certain other concessions: in 
the wage and nonwage areas. In other 
words, labor was being assured that its 


_ real standard of living would not suffer; 


indeed, it might even improve through 
correction of inequities and through 
health and welfare insurance. ‘There’ 
was no interference with higher earn- 
ings achieved through overtime work at 
premium rates; merit increases, promo- 
tions, upgrading, and so on were per- 
mitted under the regulations. ; 
In the fall of 1951, labor embarked 
on a determined campaign to get more. 


‘Labor’s charge that there was no price 


control could not support its demand 
for still higher wages, even if the charge 
were true, because the wage policy per- 
mitted wage increases to ‘follow price 
increases;. labor’s short-run position 
was thus protected. In fact, from the 
Korean base of June 1950, wages kept 
a little ahead of prices.’ 

7From June 1950, when the Korean war 
started, to September 1951, average hourly 
earnings in manufacturing, excluding over- 
time, rose 10.6 per cent. The consumers’ 


-price index in the same period rose 9.6 per 


cent. Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor. 
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Labor was free to denounce wage 
controls as such, and withdraw from 
the Wage Stabilization Board. In- 
stead, the labor leaders accepted wage 
‘controls in principle—accepted posi- 
tions on a government policy-making 
‘board. From these public positions 
they continued to operate as labor lead- 
ers, seeking more, feeling no doubt that 
the presence of employers on the same 
board, pushing in the opposite direc- 
tion, justified their demands. The CIO 
publicly attacked the wage board poli- 
cies and announced its intention to 
break through them. Labor was un- 
willing to reject controls outright, yet 
was willing to weaken them as long as 
government could bear, or share, re- 
sponsibility or guilt for that weakening. 

This is pressure government in a 
public guise; labor used the cloak of 
government to further private interests. 
Labor has no monopoly on this prac- 
tice. Administrative agencies in every 
area encounter pressures that would 
make them the tool of private govern- 
ment. 

The question raised here is whether 
labor’s wage objectives coincided with 
the public interest. Labor would argue 
that they did coincide;. that labor was 
advancing the interests of all except 
those they identified with predatory 
capital. Every action of labor is re- 
lated to the employer, to the corpora- 
tion, to profits, as if there were only 


two publics, labor and the employer.. 


That is labor’s normal orientation op- 
erating in an abnormal situation. (La- 
bor no doubt would say here that busi- 
ness insists on normal profits.) It over- 
looks not only other publics but also 
the long-range interests of labor itself, 
which would be harmed if economic 
` values were destroyed. 


OTHER PUBLICS 


In a readiness economy there are 
other publics immediately concerned 


with labor’s activities. Wage controls 
were geared in a way that gave labor 
short-run advantages over some other 
groups. Public employees, even those 


. who are organized, lag in a race be- 


tween wages and prices, to say nothing 
of the unorganized employees of pri- 
vate business, annuitants, professional 
people, and one-man entrepreneurs. 
Labor is unsympathetic with the un- 
organized, and says they should join 
up—a line of argument that negates 
labor’s claim to speak for more than 
its own members in matters of economic 
stabilization. 

Automatic wage escalation is a per- 
fect expression of the dichotomy of the 
employee group. The fact that many 
unions do not have these automatic 
cost-of-living clauses does not blunt the 
point; they are doing just as well with 
other techniques. The point is that 
unions with pre-emergency escalator 
clauses were allowed to keep them, and 
that set the tone and pace of wage sta- 
bilization. Legally, escalation was 
made available to everybody. In real- 
ity, it is special-group protection. 

This does not exhaust the store of 
evidence that labor functions primarily 
for its own members, and that some of 
its activities do not advance the wel- 
fare of all in our society. 

Nor is it possible in this space to list 
all the labor activities that coincide 
with, or are designed to advance, the 
public welfare. Some instances may be 
given.. It is an easily supportable the- 
sis, for example, that without unions, 
wages in an overemployment economy 
would have risen faster and higher than 
they did; that the resulting instability 
in money values and manpower dis- 
tribution would have impaired the effi- 
ciency of our production machine and 
jeopardized the economic structure. 

Unions more and more are taking 
roles in community activities. Unions 
bring democracy to industry, even when 
the union is not internally democratic. 
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The union provided some of the neces- 
sary elements of a satisfying life that 


‘the industrial revolution had taken 


away, and thereby lifted the tone of the 
whole community. The public interest 
was served. 

The public hears a good deal about 
“featherbedding” and union practices 
that retard technological advance; it is 
less well informed of the technological 


adaptability of such unions as the ` 


United Mine Workers and the United 
Automobile Workers, CIO. 

Business fears communism, but gives 
little credit to American labor for re- 
jecting communism at home and_ for 
using its own funds to fight communism 
abroad. Despite its attacks on capital- 
ists, labor is pro-capitalism. 


SUMMARY 


Labor is strategically organized to 
exercise great economic power. Its in- 
fluence extends into the political field 
in varying degrees. As a legislative 
lobby it has been effective, on balance, 
for several decades, although this power 
has waned since the war. It has suc- 
cessfully adopted the tactics of other 
interest groups in putting pressure on 
administrative agencies. At the polls, 
labor’s organization is young, weak, and 
inexperienced; it has failed to perceive 
fully that, in the absence of a political 
machine, patronage, and so on, its ap- 
peal lies in issues that cut through nar- 
row union lines, and in convincing non- 
union. as well as union people that labor 
‘has long-range goals that are good for 


. the country. 


Labor has no pretensions to power as 
a political party, but seeks to defend 


‘and advance the job interests of its 


members. It seeks the protection and 
help of government in organizing and 
staying organized, but guards its right 


to say the government shall not go be- 
yond that point. 

Labor unions are not public-interest 
organizations. That is not to say they 
are against public interest. Labor is‘es- - 
sentially a protest group, born and bred 
that way in the hard realities of the 
business world. It seeks primarily to 
satisfy its own needs, as many other 
groups in our society do. 

Public and private interests can and 
do have common points, especially when 
a group, such as labor, is representative 
of a large economic element in our so- 
ciety. But there are deviations, too. 

“Labor versus capital” describes la- 
bor’s conditioning.. Operating in that 
area of conflict, how shall labor identify 
“the public’? By dividing a complex 
society into two simple parts, labor and 
capital, labor can easily identify itself 
with the overwhelming number of peo- 
ple and thus rationalize much of its be- 
havior as consonant with the public 
interest. 

This is an approach loaded with 
danger when the economic pie (for ci- 
vilian consumption) is not expanding 
but contracting; when more pie for one 
group means not only less for another, 
but perhaps- less for all beyond the 
short run. This is where labor’s lack 
of long-range interest shows up as a lack 
of public interest. 

Labor’s objectives are: often sum- 
marized in one word: More. It means 
not only more pie, but more security, 
more recognition, more of the intangi- 
bles that make a human being human. 
None of these is inimical to the public 
interest per se, not even the quest for 
more pie, so long as it contributes to a 
bigger pie: By and large, labor has 
made the contribution. What it neéds 
are long-run goals and philosophy. ` 
Perhaps it will get them if it feels se- 
cure in the short run. 


Joseph A. Loftus is a Washington correspondent of The New York Times, specializ- 


ing in labor and economic news. 


Professional Patriots and Ethical Levels 


‘By Barent Ten Eyck 


THEN -space limitations enjoin 
brevity, the essayist on an as- 
- signed subject cannot waste words. The 
subject of this essay, as limited by its 
-yery title, is a special and vitally topical 
one; but it lies pinpointed within a very 
general field, which a host of earnest 
and powerful thinkers have cultivated 
for many centuries. That field con- 
sists of the area where a broad and his- 
toric line. of philosophical thought, on 
the subject of ethics, crosses the his- 
toric development of man’s devotion to 
his own native land, known as patri- 
otism. 

This suggests that the shortest way 
to the formulation of any well-consid- 
ered conclusions on the subject of “pro- 
fessional” patriots, viewed with refer- 
ence to ethical levels, will be to define 
the essential terms. More explicitly, it 
is necessary, before saying anything 
useful about professional patriots and 
ethical levels, to do some pondering 
both upon the nature and meaning of 
patriotism and upon the meaning of 
man’s persistent striving to make him- 
self an ethical being. 


THe MEANING OF ETHICS 


I believe that the elucidation of the 
terms “patriotism” and “ethics” will be 
best accomplished, for the purposes of 
this essay, by seeking first to define 
“ethics.” Of the two terms, it has the 
longer history and the broader scope. 
Usage as recorded in dictionaries and 
linguistic history as discoverable from 
etymology agree in fixing the meaning 
of the word. Ethics relates to morals, 
moral questions. It is that part of phi- 
losophy dealing with moral conduct and 
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judgment. It aims at establishing stand- 
ards of right and wrong. In its prac- 
tical application, for example, it deter- 
mines what a professional man may or 
may not properly do. The word is de- 
rived, of course, from the Greek éthos, 
meaning custom or moral nature. 

The ethical, or moral, problem is a 
problem of the individual, in virtue of 
the fact that he is born, grows up, and 
is obliged to live within a society re- 
quiring his adjustment with his fellow 
men. Professor Warner Fite has said 
that to be moral (or ethical) is to be 
thoughtful, or self-conscious: that. is, 
conscientious and responsible.t In so 
saying he has only repeated two famous 
sayings of Socrates: “Virtue is knowl- 
edge,” and “Know thyself.” 

In the same study on ethics, Profes- 
sor Fite has also suggested that, if the 
moral ideas governing international re- 
lations were those which govern the 
relations of decent individuals, if na- 
tional honor meant what individual 
honor means “to a man of intelligence 
and a gentleman,” and if the expression 
of contempt for what the citizens of 
other nations hold dear “could cease to 
be regarded as an evidence of patri- 
otism,” the necessary adjustments be- 
tween nations might easily come, pro- 
ducing péace on earth and good will to 
men. 


THE NATURE OF PATRIOTISM 


But what is patriotism? Mr. Justice 
Holmes has said: “A word is not a 
crystal, transparent and unchanged; it 
is the skin of a living thought and may 
vary greatly in color and content ac- 


t Warner Fite, An Adventure in Moral Phi- 
losophy, London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1926. 
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cording to the circumstances and the 
time in which it is used.” ? 

If this be true (and I think it is), 
the “color and content” of the term “pa- 
triotism” cannot be apprehended merely 
from dictionary definitions. This. word 
is, indeed, “the skin of a living thought.” 
It has been, and is, more: a symbol 
and a rallying cry. What, then, is the 
nature of this living thought? How 
does it function, and what are the 
proper limits of its use? 

The difficulty is that patriotism, be- 
ing the love of one’s country, and in its 
absolute form being the love of one’s 
country right or wrong, tends to re- 
place the individual’s ethical judgment 
by an objective and unexamined stand- 
ard. Moreover, that standard: consists, 
to a very considerable degree, of the 
hard deposit of years of dead history. 
It is not wholly the crystallization of 
responsible, conscieritious judgment of 
any kind—even that sort of composite 
judgment which is deducible from the 
. taking of a poll or from the choice be- 
tween alternatives that is presented in 
a political election. 

In another, but very relevant context, 
Roger Williams saw this when he said 
(using the terms of reform Puritanism) 
that the true Church is spiritual in na- 
ture, and as such does not need the 
civil magistrate to maintain its proper 
position but should use “the breast- 
plate of righteousness, the helmet of sal- 


vation and the sword of the Spirit.” 3. 


Milton, too, saw the dreadful danger of 
man’s abdicating the responsibilities of 
individual ethical judgment when he 


wrote: “Give me the liberty to know, 


to utter, and to argue freely according 
to conscience, above all other liber- 
ties. 0 24 ; 


2 Towne v. Eisner, 245 U, S. 418 (1918). 
3 Roger Williams, The Bloudy Tenent of 


Persecution for Cause of Conscience (1644), 


Ch. XLV. 
4 John Milton, Areopagitica, 1644. 


- 


Patriotism, like other concepts con- 
noting conformity, represents a stand- . 
ard which can readily be stated in ex- 
treme form, and which those who are ` 
perhaps neither responsible nor self- 
conscious individuals, in the ethical 
and moral sense, can readily exploit for 
their selfish ends. G. E. Lessing, the 
great German leader of the Enlighten- 
ment, wished there might be men in 
every land “who had advanced beyond 
the prejudices of the populace, and 
knew exactly when patriotism ceased 
to be a virtue.” 5 i 

Voltaire found the condition of the 
human race such “that to wish the 
greatness of ones own country is to 
wish ill to its neighbors.” 6 Goethe, 
probing into the question what it means 
to love one’s country and the question 
what it meańs to be a patriot, stated 
his conclusions in a rhetorical question: 
“If a poet is busy all his life fighting 
evil prejudices, removing narrow views, 
enlightening the mind of his people, 
purifying their taste and ennobling 
their opinions and thoughts, how could 
he do better. or be more patriotic?” 7 


` Two years previously, this enlightened 


man and lover of justice had written: 
“National hatreds are peculiar things. 
You will always find them strongest 
and most vigorous among the lowest 
stages of culture.” ® 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROFES- 
SIONAL PATRIOTISM 


Critics of the tendency to enshrine 
patriotism as an absolute and uncondi- 
tional virtue, to which even conscience 
must make obeisance, have themselves 
been rather extreme in their strictures. 


5 Quoted in T. Ziegler, Die Geistigen und 
socialen Strömungen des Neunzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts in Deutschland, Berlin: G. Bondi, 
1899. . i 

6 Dictionnaire Philosophique, art. “Patrie.” 

17 Conversations with Eckermann, March 
1832. 

8 Ibid., March 14, 1830. 


PROFESSIONAL PATRIOTS AND ETHICAL LEVELS 


Leo Tolstoy, Christian and pacifist that 
he was, wrote: 


If patriotism is good, then Christianity, 
which gives peace, is an idle term, and the 
sooner this teaching is eradicated, the bet- 
ter. But.if Christianity really gives peace, 
and we really want peace, patriotism is a 
survival from barbarous times, which must 
not only be evoked and educated, as we 
now'do, but which must be eradicated by 
all means... .° 


Our own bold American thinker, 


Thorstein Veblen, poured out his phials 
of wrath in the following statement, ex- 
plicitly recognizing the social and eco- 
nomic developments that characterize 
the world we live in today: 


Into the cultural and technological system. 
of the modern world, the patriotic spirit 
fits like dust in the eyes and sand in the 
bearings. Its net contribution to the out- 
come is obscuration, distrust, and retarda- 
tion at every point where it touches the 
fortunes of modern mankind. Yet it is 
forever present in the counsels of the 
statesman and in the affections of the com- 


` mon man, and it never ceases to command 


the regard of all men as the prime at- 
tribute of manhood and the final test of 
the desirable citizen. It is scarcely an ex- 
aggeration to say that no other considera- 
tion is allowed in abatement of the claims 
of patriotic loyalty, and that such loyalty 
will be allowed to cover any multitude of 
sins.1° 


The choleric Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
irascible and dogmatic as always and 
lacking the patience for fine discrimi- 
nation, made short work of the whole 
matter when he exploded with his cele- 
brated dictum: “Patriotism is the last 
refuge of a scoundrel.” One need not 
agree that this is all that patriotism is, 
or properly conceived can be; but it is 
hardly deniable that all too often pa- 


8Leo Tolstoy, Letter to Manson, 
Patriotism or Peace. 

10 Thorstein Veblen, The Nature of Peace, 
New York: The Viking Press, 1919. 
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triotism has been conceived of, and 
preached as, an absolute—indeed al- 
most as a religion, in the sense that 
Fascism, National Socialism, Soviet 
Communism, and Falangism have been 
quasi religions. 

Such a view, or one might say per- 
version, of the patriotic ideal makes it 
irreconcilable with any defensible ethi- 
cal ideal. Indeed, patriotism so con- 
ceived is not a rational ideal at all. Its 
appeal is not to the mind, or to the 
ethical sense and judgment of individu- 
als, but wholly and powerfully to their 
emotions. Its roots are in the dim pre- 
historic past, when men were pitifully 
terrified of nature, and even more terri- 
fied of other men; when their hunger 
for security aroused the herd instinct 
and drove them together into mutually 
hostile tribes. 

The effect of patriotism upon the in- 
dividual’s emotions, as well as its ap- 
peal to emotion, is intensely powerful; 
and this is equally true whether we 
speak of true patriotism, with its ethical 
ideal of sacrificing the. individual’s self- 
ish interest for the sake of the broader 
good of his country, or of patriotism in 
the perverted caricature the professional 
makes of it, distrusting and hating all 
who are different. The trumpet call of 
patriotism can easily lull the individu- 
al’s moral sense to sleep. Regarded as 
an instrument of policy it has been of 
great use to the virtuoso “professional 
patriot,” whether he was (or is) called 
Napoleon, -Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin, 
Franco, Senator Whoever-it-is, Pub- 
lisher Jones, the master of a great chain 
of newspapers, or anyone else. 


THE ANTIQUITY AND STEADY PERSIST- 
ENCE OF PROFESSIONAL PATRIOTISM 


The professional patriot is nothing 
new. Conspicuous examples from earli- 
est history suggest themselves without 
effort. One need go no further back 
than the captivity of the ancient Jews 
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in Egypt: Pharaoh was a professional 
patriot. The ancient Hellenes were not 
yet a Greek nation, belonging. as they 


did to prenational city-states like Ath-- 


ens and Sparta. Yet, as professional 
patriots they hated and distrusted not 
only their non-Hellenic neighbors but 
also each other. It may be said that 
(apart from the shifting alliances and 
confederacies which even professional 
patriots, chameleonlike, have to this day 
always countenanced) their only com- 
mon political ground was in their shar- 
ing the professional patriot’s xenophobia. 
It was the Greeks, not the Athenians 
merely or the Spartans, who had this 
word for it. 

The Romans started down the same 
path, with Cato’s “delenda est Car- 
thago.” Later, with their political tal- 
ent and institutional adaptability, they 
matured to the pojnt of conceiving the 
Pax Romana; while the unifying and 
civilizing impact of early Christianity 
helped in opening Roman citizenship to 
rank outsiders, clearing the way even to 
imperial place for rude barbarians— 
natives of Illyria, Germany, and other 
countries which to the Italian were not 
only crude but alien. 

The story has been the same through 
the centuries since antiquity. Even be- 
fore the development of the modern 
nation-state there was really no hiatus. 
Early in the game the Moors burst out 
of their homeland in the name of a 
superpatriotism called Islam. Sure of 
their righteousness and scornful of those 
who professed another faith and other 
ideals, they swept all before them 
through North Africa and Spain, drunk 
with success until they were stopped at 
Tours. E 

Christendom, on its side and in its 
turn, became a superfatherland. The 
motivation of the Crusades was, of 
course, an emotional drive not dissimi- 
lar in kind and effect to .the emo- 
tional drive of patriotism, though no- 
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bler because broader and derived from 
a generous spiritual ideal. Origi- 
nally pure in conception, the Crusades 
soon attracted such figures as Richard 
the Lion-Hearted—professional soldiers 
rather than spiritual men; and the logi- 
cal development was a new wave of 
bloodshed and conquest in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

One reaction begot another. Sulei- 
man the Magnificent, Sultan of the 
Osmanli Turks, ruled his heterogeneous 
empire in a way that set an example 
for western Europe as to tolerance of 
ethnic minorities and cultural dissi- 
dence. But, we are told, he was re- 
pelled by the princes of Europe, who 
were nominally if not genuinely Chris- 
tian, when he sought admission to their 
circle and wished to participate in the 
forging of a harmonious Europe where 
peoples of differing: stocks, cultures, 
and customs could dwell together in 
peace and amity. Thereupon, the Turk 
embarked on his own headlong course 
of aggression, embracing xenophobia 
with a vengeance, so successfully that 
the phrase, “the Terrible Turk,” has 
become part of the languages of all Eu- 
rope. 

After the Reformation, during the 
long years of religious wars, the witches’ 
Sabbath of professional patriotism 
mounted to what must have seemed a 
climax of frenzy. Throughout that 
sad period each side, without discrimi- 
nation, was more notable when domi- 
nant for its fanaticism than for any- 
thing one could regard as ethics. But 
even this apparent climax was attained, 
and surpassed, again and again in the 
furious. clashes after the full develop- 
ment of nation-states when professional 
patriotism had grown aware of itself as 
well as self-righteous. Successive new 
crescendos were achieved upon the dis- 
covery of the New World, when the Old 
World’s great maritime powers, each 
holding aloft a banner of patriotism,. 
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fought each other tooth and nail for 
the prizes of colonial empire. 


Professional patriots and minorities 


But the violence of these wars has 
been outlasted by the smoldering fa- 
naticism with which all the European 
conquering powers have treated the na- 
tives of the lands they conquered— 
whether their skins were black, brown, 
-yellow, or red. This has been a con- 
tinuing manifestation of that kind of 
professional patriotism which battens 
on racial antipathy, enduring unabated 
down to our own times. Rousseau’s 
pleasing picture of “the noble savage” 
has never been more than a picture, for 
the delectation of philosophers, writers, 
and bookish stay-at-homes. The states- 
men who have prepared the ground for 


the wars, the demagogues who have . 


nurtured the distrust and hatred, and 
the men of action who have carried out 
the conquests seem never to have seen 
his picture at all. 

Likewise, the bullies who have sup- 
pressed and .scourged minorities have 
never been true patriots in any ethical 
sense, but only professional patriots. 
They have debased true patriotism, a 
conception originally ethical, which in- 
spired the individual, exercising a moral 
judgment, to sacrifice his selfish inter- 
ests in favor of the broader interests of 
his country and his fellow citizens. 
They have made of patriotism a golden 
calf, a blasphemous idol before which 
the hypnotized unthinking and the 
timorously unethical have been made to 
dance. 

The history of English-Irish relations 
over a shockingly long period of time is 
but one sorry illustration of this, out of 
many that might be chosen. The reflec- 
tion of that history in the treatment, 
still remembered by living Americans, 
that good patriotic American Bostoni- 
ans once accorded to Irish immi- 
grants in their city is a striking illustra- 
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tion of the power of such perverted pa- 
triotism to endure, and even to cross an 
ocean. The persistence of antj-Semi- 
tism in Europe and its revival by Nazi 
professional patriots when the memory 
of older pogroms had almost faded out 
is another example; and the transfer- 
ence of anti-Semitism to the United 
States is still another, and a grim one 
to think about with the memory of 
Dachau and the Nazi gas chambers 
still haunting our minds. 


PROFESSIONAL PATRIOTISM IN 
AMERICA TODAY 


It would be easy to catalogue our 
own present-day private organizations 
of professional patriots, of one kind 
and another, starting in either direction 
from a certain organization of female 
xenophobes who not long ago denied to 
a great woman singer, because she was 
Negro, the use of their auditorium, but 
who nevertheless call themselves Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. The 
shades of Locke, Jefferson, and Frank- 
lin, among others, must (after quailing) 
have concluded that the patriotism of 
these ladies was a professional kind of 
dilute; and it seems clear, at least to 
me; that their only connection with the 
ethical ideals of the American Revolu- 
tion is one of distant family descent. 
But it would be tedious, and unprofit- 
able for present purposes, to construct 
a list of even the best-known private 
organizations. 

The professional patriotism that flow- 
ers like deadly nightshade out of dis- 
trust and fear of those whose color, na- 
tional origin, or religious faith is dif- 
ferent is certainly widespread enough. 
Everyone knows this, and everyone ad- 
mits it, except with respect to the par- 
ticular form of professional patriotism 
which reflects his own fears and his own 
insecurity. Such blossoms of perverted 
patriotism may wilt, but like other 
weeds they revive and seem to be al- 
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- ways with us. Our nativist “Know- 
Nothing” party of the 1840’s and 1850’s 


was not the first of these organizations, 


and we have certainly not yet seen the 
last. l 


THE INFILTRATION OF PROFESSIONAL 
PATRIOTISM INTO GOVERNMENT 


Today, however, we are witnessing a 
renewal of another, and ostensibly ideo- 
logical, form of professional patriotism. 
It slyly attaches itself to something 
that properly commands the devotion of 
all Americans, which is the welfare and 
security of the United States. It holds 
itself out as wanting to do no more 
than shield our country from the ma- 
levolent assaults of Communist Russia 
and her satellites. It has many instru- 
ments. On occasion it seems to have 
affected the policy and the functioning 
of an immensely potent agency of our 
government—the Committee on Un- 
American Activities of the House of 
Representatives. 

That Committee was created as a 
standing committee by the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of-1946. It is the 
successor to a select committee first 
called the Dies Committee, which was 
authorized in 1939 by a simple resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives. 
At.that time our immediate ideological 
(and immediately menacing) enemy 
was Nazi Germany, supported by her 
allies—not Soviet Russia or interna- 
tional Communism. The Dies Com- 
mittee’ was continued from session to 
session under a series of chairmen, each 
of whom gave it his name during the 
period of his chairmanship, until its ex- 
istence and powers received the more 
permanent form they now have. 

The present Committee, like its prede- 
cessors, is authorized to conduct investi- 
gations, from time to time, of: 


(i) the extent, character, and objects of 


un-American propaganda activities in the. 


United States, (ii) the diffusion within the 
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United States of*subversive and un-Ameri- 
can propaganda that is instigated from 
foreign countries or of a domestic origin 


‘and attacks the principle of the form of 


government as guaranteed by our Consti- 
tution, and (iii) all other questions in re- 
lation thereto that would aid Congress in 
any necessary remedial legislation. 


The key terms in this charter of pow- 
ers, of course, are the words “un-Ameri- 
can” and “subversive,” with respect to 
propaganda activities and their diffu- 
sion within the United States; and the 
phrase “propaganda that .. . attacks 
the principle of the form of government 
as guaranteed by our Constitution.” 

But what is “un-American”? And 
what is “subversive”? And what is 
“the principle” (the single principle) ` 
of our form of government as guaran- 
teed by the Constitution? 

It seems clear that “un-American” is 
an indefinable term that may be used 
as an epithet to characterize whatever it, _ 
is one does not happen to like. To 
Abolitionists slavery once seemed un- 
American, while the Abolitionists’ drive 
to free the slaves seemed to the South 
equally un-American, as an unwarrant- 
able invasion of the property rights of 
Americans. Similarly, capital has con- 
sidered trade unionism in this country 
un-American, and trade unionism has 
returned the compliment with regard to 
what it has seen as excesses of capi- 


- talism. 


“Subversive,” clearly enough, is what- 
ever tends to subvert, overturn, or un- 
dermine something already established. 
One who advocates a change, in ideas 
or in institutions, is certainly attempt- 
ing to subvert existing ideas or insti- 
tutions. When Democrats throw Re- 
publican rascals out of office, that is 
subversive; and when the converse hap- 
pens, that is equally subversive. It is 


‘undeniable that when a privately owned 


rapid transit system is taken over by a 
municipality, that is subversive to a cer- 
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tain extent of the whole institution of 
private property. 

What of attacks upon “the principle” 
of our form of government as guaran- 
teed by the Constitution? It need only 
be recalled that good Américans have 
over the years constantly advocated the 
most far-reaching changes in our gov- 


ernmental form and have successfully - 


carried through many of them. It is 
hardly arguable that they were any the 
less good Americans for having done so. 

In Schneiderman v. United States, 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
after noting the many changes in our 
Constitution since 1787, held that these 
“refute the idea that attachment to any 
particular provision or provisions is es- 
sential, or that one who advocates radi- 
cal changes is necessarily not attached 
to the Constitution.” The Court sug- 
gested, in fact, that if any one prin- 
ciple was essential it was freedom of 
. thought. 
thetically, that freedom of thought is 
‘ethical, or moral, since it implies the 
individual’s right and responsibility to 


judge what is right and what is wrong. 


Dangers involved 


Serious heed must be paid, I think, 
to the voices of those who tell us there 
is danger—if not unconstitutionality— 
in the granting of so vague and am- 
biguous an investigative authority to 
a committee armed with the immense 
powers of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. There is no guar- 
antee that all members of the Commit- 
tee will always be men of moderation, 
ethical and truly patriotic men, who will 
zealously avoid abuse of their power to 
hurt and even to destroy those whose 
ideas they happen to dislike. 

To many it appears that the activi- 
ties of the present Committee and of its 
predecessors, which operated under an 
exactly identical grant of powers, have 

12320 U. 5. 118 (1943). 


It may bė observed, paren- 
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sometimes been tainted with profes- 
sional patriotism rather than with true 
patriotism, which is an exemplification 
of ethics. Among -the organizations 


“which have been investigated are the 


American Civil Liberties Union, the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, the Farmer-Labor Party, the Fed- 
eral Theatre Project, various consumers’ 
organizations, publications as diverse 
as The Daily Worker and. Time, and 
a whole series of private industries. 
These were certainly not all members 
of an international conspiracy, either 
Fascist or Communist, against Ameri- 
can security. 


Wuat STAND SHALL WE TAKE? 


To many it appears that our coun- 
try’s best way to strength and security 
lies in being true to itself and to its 
own traditions and that there is poison 
for the body politic in the heady potion 
of character blackening for mere dif- 
ference of opinion, on no matter what 
subject. Ample means exist to deal: 
with actions, or even words that are 
used in such circumstances “as to cre- 
ate a clear and present danger” to our 
safety. 

J am unconvinced that the menace of 
Communist Soviet Russia has any- 
thing to do with communism as an eco- 


‘nomic system, or with sovietism as a 


pattern of government. The Oneida 
Community of the last century in up- 
state New York, and many other 
Utopian experimental communities that 
have briefly flourished in our country 
from time to time, were communist in 
their economics and their political form; 
but no one has suggested that their ex- 
istence, or the possibility that others 
might emulate them, ever threatened 
the security of the United States. Most 
observers believe that Soviet Russia is 
not a truly communist community, but 
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rather the ultimate development of 
state capitalism. Yet she and her satel- 
lites are now seen, and with reason, as 
a source of danger to the whole free 
. world. 

The characteristics of the world be- 
hind the Iron Curtain that-create dan- 
ger are precisely those which are abhor- 
rent to ethical men, and probably 
abhorrent even to the submerged mass 
of ordinary Russians who (many be- 
lieve) are more truly patriotic Russians 
than their masters in the Kremlin. Such 
Russians there must still be if there re- 
main any Russians who even in secret 
make their own moral judgments as in- 
dividuals, exercising freedom to think 
for themselves though dreading to ex- 
press what they think. What has made 
the danger is dictatorship, irresponsible 
power over fellow men, the suppression 
of dissent—in a word the marks of the 
totalitarian police state, which treats 
individual men and women merely as 
pawns in a game played for power and 
national aggrandizement. These things 


Barent Ten Eyck, LL.B., New York City, is a practicing lawyer. 


‘Napoleon, and Hitler. 


. who are our fellow Americans. 
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are not ethical; but they are, and_ 
through history always have been, quite 

acceptable to the professional patriot. ~ 
© Let us forswear the professional pa- 
triotism of Pharaoh, Genghis Khan, 
Let us hold to 
our own time-honored Western ethical 


ideals. Let us leave the laurels of pro- 


fessional patriotism, indicating world 
championship in that field, upon the 
brows of Marshal Stalin and his prin- 
cipal pawns in and out of the Kremlin. 
That is where the laurels now rest, 
despite the efforts to compete, as yet 
rather amateurish, of some of our own 
professional patriots. 

Let us as Americans be ethical in our 
patriotism: truly loving our country as 
individual conscience tells us is right, 
and respecting the conscientious scru- 
ples of all the men and women in it 
Patri- 
otism, in that sense, will unify us. It 
will make us strong, as strength needs 
an ethical foundation; and it will keep 
us SO. 
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Good and Evil from the Press 


By WILLIAM ALBIG 


Responsibility—The right of a newspaper 
to attract and hold readers is restricted 
by nothing but considerations of public 
welfare. The use a newspaper makes of 
the share of public attention it gains serves 
to determine its sense of responsibility, 
which it shares with every member of its 
staff. A journalist who uses his power for 
any selfish or otherwise unworthy purpose 
is faithless to a high trust. 
Independence—Freedom from all obliga- 
tions except that of fidelity to the public 
interest is vital. ; 

Promotion of any private interest con- 
trary to the general welfare, for whatever 
reason, is not compatible with honest jour- 
nalism.* 


HIS quotation from the editors’ 

code of ethics well states the prin- 
ciple of the responsibility of the com- 
mercial press for the public welfare, 
which I presume implies also the ad- 
vocacy of generally diffused economic 
well-being as a basis for the mainte- 
nance of a public capable of judicious, 
democratic decision making. It would 
seem that the editors also assume re- 
sponsibility for supplying the readers’ 
minds with such fare as will admit of 
a rational, balanced mind life, to the 
extent that the readers’ abilities and 
potential abilities permit. The editors’ 
statement appears to consider as un- 
ethical the exploitation, agitation, or 
degeneration of the readers’ mind life 
in the pursuit of any journalist’s ob- 
jective, including circulations and in- 
come. This is, indeed, a statement of 
high principles, but somehow much cur- 
rent practice appears to deviate from 
the editors’ ideal. 


_+From the Canons of Journalism of the 
American Society -of Newspaper Editors. ° 


‘and editors of the United States. 


In the topic assigned to me, good 
and evil from the press, the term “evil” 
has a connotation which I would not 
choose to emphasize in this discussion. 
Evil. has an implication of purposely 
unethical behavior which does not 
properly characterize the fundamental 
«attitudes of the newspaper publishers 
Yet 
much that is evil in terms of the gen- 
eral welfare, in terms of the progress 
of cultural values, and in terms of the 
general mental well-being of the read- 
ers, does emanate from the daily news- 
paper. \ 

There have been myriad discussions 
of the specific evils and shortcomings 
of the contemporary newspaper. And 
because of the resentment of publish- 
ers and the frequent emotional animus 
of the critic, the discussions are usu- 
ally acrimonious. A fresher view may 
be possible if we are not engaged in the 
subservience of contradiction, the re- 
strictions of controversy. 


PERSONAL AND IMPERSONAL FORCES 


. Analysis of the evolving anatomy. of 
the press has frequently overemphasized 
the power of the dominant figures in 
the history of journalism to innovate 
and has overstated their responsibility 
for change. Again, impersonal influ- 
ences have been stressed. The press 
today is largely the product of imper- 
sonal forces—the economics of publish- 
ing, the over-all competition, and the 
markets for diverse kinds of news and 
information. But the imprint of the 
decisions of the great journalists, past 
and present, is also found in today’s 
newspaper. And although the imper- 
sonal pressures are stronger today than 
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ever before in determining the patterns 
of the press, the powerful publishers of 
the United States have some remaining 
areas of choice and decision. There- 
fore, it may not be quite futile to as- 
cribe some measure of praise and blame 
and to discuss possibilities of changes, 
some of which could be introduced by 
publishers and editors who had a 
heightened sense of responsibility. 

To some extent, change in the quality 
of the press could result from changing 
attitudes and values of the present and 


next generation of newspaper publish- 


ers and editors. It may be that in the 
not too distant future, self-interest will 
dictate a quest for popular leadership 
and power over the readers’ opinions 
on public issues which is not now en- 
joyed by large sections of the daily 
newspaper press. 


GROWTH OF THE PRESS 


The ephemeral, limited-circulation 
papers of the Colonial period, with 
their emphasis on foreign news, ship- 
ping, and business news, were essen- 
tially of interest to the business and 
governing classes concerned with pub- 
lic affairs. In 1833 no paper had das 
many as 5,000 subscribers. In the 
thirties and forties the penny news- 
papers began to seek mass circulation, 
and added popular features, and by 
1860 the New York Herald could claim 
to be the world’s largest newspaper, 
with a circulation of 77,000. However, 
. the period from 1890 to the present is 
the time of newspapers of mass circu- 
lation, with the now enormous cover- 
age of 53 million daily copies. 

This period covers the entire history 
of modern advertising in its often in- 
tricate relations to press policy. It is 
during this period that almost all the 
features and special sections of the 
modern newspaper have been developed. 
The press has been popularized for a 


© wisdom in making great decisions. 
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growing literate public. It disseminates 
organized gossip as well as more seri- 
ous news. During the first two decades 
of the period great circulations were 
achieved, in part through the espousal 
of popular causes and in part through 
the growing: general interest in special 
features. 


Loss or LEADERSHIP 


During the past two decades public 
confidence in the press as a source of 
guidance on public affairs has waned, 
while the exploration of circulation- 
building through the servicing of pub- 
lic tastes for features has been enor- 
mously successful. The gap has widened - 
between press and people, especially on 
issues relating to welfare legislation, 
popular democracy, economic issues, 
and the proper locus. of power. In the 
report of the nine Nieman Fellows of 
1946, professional newsmen all, it was 
stated: 


The American popular press reached a 
peak of public leadership, for better or 
worse, at the turn of the century. That 
was a period when William Randolph 
Hearst’s newspapers could boast that they 
had led the nation into war with Spain. 
It was a period when the: press gained 
great prestige by exposure of political cor- 
ruption. Led by vigorous newspapers that 
took an active part in trust-busting cam- 
paigns and in championing Woodrow Wil- 
son’s idealistic conception of democracy, 


-the press maintained its great influence 
-through the first World War. 5 


Today the newspapers, while still power- 
ful, have lost their leadership. Readers 
no longer look-to them for advice and 
The 
newspapers are held suspect by millions of 
Americans. Beginning in 1919 and 1920, 
two years of industrial strife and suffer- 
ing for many people in the United States, 
underlying rifts which had always existed 
between the press and many readers 
widened into a deep gulf. There was a 
wave of postwar disillusionment and skep- 
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ticism. The hostility of the newspapers 
- against the reviving labor movement, their 
one-sided. stories about the efforts of be- 
wildered workers to raise their standards 
of living, their bias against social legisla- 
tion, made millions feel that most of the 
papers were far from’ sympathetic to the 
large numbers of Americans who passed 
their lives on the edge of economic dis- 
aster.” 


EVIDENCE OF WANING INFLUENCE 


Evidence of the waning influence of 


at least the sections of the paper in‘ 


which the publishers’ avowed positions 
appear is to be noted in the general 
commentary to that effect by many 
astute observers who are professional 
journalists, in the repudiation of the 
political position of about 80 per cent 
of the press by a majority of voters in 
the past five national elections, and in 
the type of answers which have been 
collected by the pollers during the past 
fifteen years. Here are a number of 
poll results which illustrate widespread 
beliefs concerning the press. Even if 
there are doubts concerning the validity 
of some of the polls, the cumulative 
evidence is considerable. 

“Do you feel that the press has 
abused its freedom in any way?” asked 
a Fortune poll in August 1939, and 
21.3 per cent of the answers were Yes. 
“In what way has the press abused its 
freedom?” “Prejudice in general and 
in politics,” answered 36 per cent, while 
30.8 per cent declared there was too 
much distortion, exaggeration, and sen- 
sationalism. 

“Are the newspapers you read fair in 
their treatment of labor news?” asked 


Gallup in July 1937, and 40 per cent . 


said No. 
“Are the newspapers you read fair 
in their treatment of political news?” 


2L. Svirsky (Ed.), Your Newspaper (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1947), p. 8. 
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asked the American Institute of Public 
Opinion on at least three national polls, 
and 45 per cent, answered No in July 
1937, 47 per cent said No in March 
1939, and 59 per cent said No in April 
1939, 

“Do you think the advertisers in the 
newspapers you read influence the treat- 
ment of news?” asked the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion in December 
1938, and 65 per cent of the answers 
were Yes, ; 

A national sample of readers ap- 
peared to be more suspicious of pub- 
lishers’ partiality than of unions’ dis- 
tortion, for when Fortune asked in Au- 
gust 1939 “Do you think a reporter’s 
impartiality is apt to be affected by 
membership in a newspaper union?” 
some 34.6 per cent thought that it 
would, but 55.6 per cent declared that 


_ “fear of displeasing the boss” would 


destroy the reporter’s impartiality. The 
same poll included the question “Do 
you believe that newspapers furnish 
fair and unprejudiced news about poli- 
tics and politicians, about labor and la- 
bor leaders, about business and busi- 
ness men, about foreign affairs, about 
religious and raciaf problems?” and the 
answers were as shown in the accom- 
panying’ tabulation. 























Not Don’t 
Yes always, No know 
depends 
(Per (Per (Per (Per 
cent) | cent) | cent) | cent) 
Politics and 
politicians 33.1 3.7 45.9 17.3 
Labor and labor 
leaders 41.8 2.2 31.4 24.6 
Business and 
business men 51.6 2.3.1 25.9 20.2 
Foreign affairs 50.1 1.3 20.1 28.5 
Religious and 
racial problems 59.3 1.1 15.5 24,1 





Most of these polls were taken some 
years ago, but I very much doubt that 
the answers would be very different to- 
day. All of which would appear to add 
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up to something less than trusting pub- 
lic confidence in publishers’ attitudes 
and behavior. 

In spite of the doubts, questions, 
reservations, and at times animosities 
of readers, the newspaper has certainly 
not lost its customers. And the prudent 
publishers, secure in present prosperity, 
and perhaps psychologically secure in 
confident belief in the ultimate validity 
of economic conservatism, evidence lit- 
tle concern as to the suspicions and 
doubts of what they may view as the 
mentally and financially less stable 25 
to 50 per cent of their readers. 

This is not an indirect way of saying 
that the press should regularly agree 
with majority opinion. A principle that 
the press should always be in accord 
with majority opinion would represent 
intolerable restriction on the basic func- 
tion of criticism. Yet a belief that the 
positions of publishers on public issues 


is motivated by interest in the general _ 


welfare is necessary for healthy confi- 


dence. It is the responsibility of pub- . 


lishers and editors to create such as- 
surance. This is best done when it is 
in fact true. ; 


SOME OF THE Goop POINTS 


Much that is good in the American 
newspaper is quite evident. It is free 
from government restraint, in contrast 
to the press of all the authoritarian 
states of the world. In this mid-twen- 
tieth-century world, this is a fact to be 
more cherished every year. The press 
is broadly based on advertising income 
and is therefore not dependent upon the 
subsidized support of faction, class, 
party, or group. And while there are 
pressures upon the press by particular 
advertisers, direct pressure by indi- 
vidual advertisers is less influential to- 
day than has ever before been true in 
American journalism, because of the 
diversity of advertisers supporting the 
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now fewer but more financially secure 
dailies. : 
Objective reporting of news, the 
strengthening of the journalistic tradi- 
tion of objective news reporting, has 
made considerable gains in the United 
States. In a large city daily, pre- 
eminently conservative on economic 
issues, certainly not evidencing zeal 
for a greater diffusion of the national 
income by redistribution, I read a 
large front page headline today: “TOP 
FIFTH GETS 47 PCT. OF MONEY; 


‘ONLY 3. PCT. GOES TO BOTTOM 


FIFTH. .HIGHEST GROUP IN 
SOUTH RECEIVES 50 PCT., CEN- 
SUS ANALYSIS SHOWS.” Regarding 
political news, Herbert Brucker has re- 
cently written: 


It is often argued, too, that in 1936 and 
1940 and 1944 most of our newspapers 
were defeated at the polls by Franklin 
Roosevelt: So they were, in so far as 
their editorial pages were concerned. But 
they elected him by means of the objec- 
tivity of their news pages. For, no matter 
what bias in reporting may remain, our 
anti-Roosevelt and pro-Roosevelt papers 
hardly differed in that for a dozen years 
they covered their front pages with sub- 
stantially accurate accounts of everything 
the President said and did. This, and not 
the fulminations on their editorial pages, 
is what they really told their readers; and 
this is what elected him, as he used’ to 
say, again and again and again.? 


-In comparison to papers anywhere 
else in the world, the press of the 


‘United States provides an amazing va- 


riety of news in the, better large city 
dailies, though such is usually not the 
case in dailies in cities of 50,000. The 
quantity of materials in the larger 
papers is enormous, obviously beyond 
complete reading by anyone. It has 
been estimated that it would take an 

3 Herbert Brucker, Freedom of Information 


(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1949), p. 
272, —  * 
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average reader 72 hours to read the 


Sunday edition of the New York Times, - 


exclusive of advertising. 
_ ‘The press services commerce through 
providing a regular daily medium for 
advertising. Advertising is an inevi- 
table and necessary concomitant of the 
American economic system with its wide 
distribution of consumers’ goods. The 
large city dailies contain about 50 per 
cent advertising, about 25 per cent 
news, and about 25 per cent entertain- 
ment features. 

The newspapers of the United States 
are themselves a large industry and an 
important part of the economy. ‘They 
provide regular and speedy news, al- 
though the factor of speed is not so sig- 
nificant now as it was before the devel- 
opment of radio. 


The newspapers do bulwark against 


encroachments on civil liberty by gov- 
ernments. Although it is true that 
perfervid screams from the press about 
freedom of the press must usually be 
interpreted in terms of motivations 
other than abstract dedication to free- 
dom, this fact must not depreciate the 
press contribution to freedom. 

The press provides a very great deal 
of entertainment to engage some of the 
increasing leisure of the readers. 

These are among the impressive con- 
tributions of the newspapers in the 
United States which have made our 
readers the most enlightened and best 
informed in the world. 


CONTROLLING POSITION OF 
COMMERCIAL PRESS 


As the significant press of the United 
States has been the commercial press, 
„there is every indication that commer- 
cial newspapers will remain in almost 
exclusive control. Alternative backing 
is suggested from time to time. The 
idea of a labor daily, proposed occa- 
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sionally by the unions, is not imple- 
mented. - Of the church papers, the most 
powerful, the Christian Science Monitor, 
excellent though it is, requires church 
subsidy -for survival. The adless pa- 
pers, a suggestion cherished by reform- 
ers for decades, had an ambitious trial 
run for six years in P. M. 

So it is evident that the decisions of 
the powerful and prudent publishers of 
the commercial press will determine the 
content of the newspaper of tomorrow. 
Therefore, the attitudes of publishers 
and editors, agreements by publishers 
for standards of self-regulation, and the 
assumption of responsibilities for addi- 
tional services to readers are crucial. 


CHARGES OF IRRESPONSIBILITY 


Publishers and editors may believe 
that they are assuming full measure of 
responsibility of press to public. Yet 
many have noted a growing lack of re- 
sponsibility in newspapers. Erwin Can- 
ham, editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor, has said: “The gravest fault 
in all of us-is a kind of irresponsibility. 
That is one word which spells to me 
the greatest, need in the American 
Press.” * Most frequently, lack of re- 
sponsibility is charged regarding sen- 
sationalism, overrepresentation of eco- 


_ nomic conservatism, careless printing of 


false or inaccurate information, invasion 
of private rights in news accounts and 
pictures, overemphasis on conflict and 
violence, cheap entertainment, whipping 
up of unjustified hysteria, and the like. 
But there are more fundamental re- 
sponsibilities of the press to which 
specific charges relate. A more ideal 
press must assume responsibility for the 
maintenance of: (1) a decent respect 
for the opinions of mankind, (2) in- 
struction and education of the reader, 
(3) an open forum, (4) freedom of 


4L. Svirsky (Ed.), of. cit. note 2 supra, 
p. 13. 
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communication, and (5) interpretation 
- and guidance amidst the glut of news. 


RESPECT FoR Pusric OPINION 


It is possible to combine respect for 
the matured opinions of large: publics, 
especially on matters of principle and 
of sentiment, with a slight regard for 
transient, ephemeral, ill-founded, unin- 
formed popular expressions. It is also 
possible to concentrate on the foibles of 
popular mind life so that respect for 
the opinions and judgment of the com- 
mon members of large publics decreases. 
‘Such ‘disrespect may be theoretically 
sincere or practically cynical. For five 
decades, the newspapers have been pur- 
veying human interest materials, com- 
ics, features, and organized gossip. In 
our day, much of the contents of peri- 
odicals, radio, and motion pictures, as 
well, as of most newspapers, evidences 
something less than a pristine belief in 
the rationality of the common man. 

It is an occupational hazard of the 
opinion industries that success in ma- 
nipulation corrodes faith in the quality 
of the mind life of the large publics. 
To some extent the traditions of jour- 
nalism have saved the practitioners 
from the extremes of disrespect to be 
found in radio. Interestingly enough, 
the professional pollers, dealing regu- 
larly and directly with the opinion re- 


sponses of their subjects, develop a re-. 


spect for the significance of popular 
opinion. ot 


Men by their constitution are naturally 
divided into two parties. 1. Those who 
fear and distrust the people and wish to 
draw all power from them into the hands 
` of the higher .classes. 2. Those who 
identify themselves with the people, have 


confidence in them and consider them as- 


the most honest and most safe, although 
not the most wise, depository of the pub- 
lic interests. In every country these two 
parties exist—and they will declare them- 
selves. , 


‘common denominators. 
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The fundamental issue of his day, as 
thus succintly and clearly stated by 
Thomas Jefferson, remains a central 
and intensified issue today. It is more 
difficult to discern man’s faith or dis- 
dain for the opinions of his fellows than 
in the days of the Jeffersonians and 
Hamiltonians. But nonetheless it re- 
mains an issue on which men sharply 
divide as to their fundamental atti- 
tudes, now as then. In our day the 
attitudes are more often hidden. A 
fundamental faith in the efficacy of 
popular opinion may be partially con- 
cealed in an age when much has been 
done to make the common man appear 
irrational and even silly; and a disdain 
for popular opinion may be hidden in 
an age when there are goods to be sold, 
electorates to be wooed, publics to be’ 
cajoled, and personal legends to be 
built. In the United States, in the mid- ` 
dle of the twentieth century, these atti- 
tudes must often be discerned through 
a cloud of protestations of faith in the 
opinions of large publics. 

A climate of opinion unfavorable 
to confidence in popular opinion fre- 
quently exists among men most eminent 
in the fields of publicity, advertising, 
propaganda, and the managers of mass 
media. Believers in their own superior 
judgment, in moral relativism, and in 
the rights.of the mentally alert, they . 
may underestimate the significance of 
meaningful popular opinions at crises. 
These attitudes are understandable in 
terms of the experience of the directors 
of mass media in seeking appeals to 
ever larger audiences with ever lower 
But the stand- 
ards of intelligence, taste, and ethics 
of the larger publics are also, in part, 
a product of mass media. . Here is the 
obvious dilemma. However, responsi- 
bility rests on those who would assume ` 
power over opinion. What the man- 
agers believe about the intelligence of 


-common men is a prime factor in their 
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decisions as to whether the minds of 
the readers or listeners should be propa- 
gandized and manipulated or developed 
and informed. 


Defense of collective judgment 


Today the forces arrayed against the 
liberal assertion of the worth, the dig- 
nity, and the significance of the opin- 
ions of the individual personality are 
more formidable than at any time in 
the past two centuries. A great deal of 
modern psychological theory has tended 
to remove much of the dignity and sig- 
nificance of human life. Much anti- 
rationalist evidence appears convincing. 
Romantic idealization of the common 
~ man has been cut down in the cross fire 
of modern realist descriptions. Politi- 
cal ideologists of various authoritarian 
types elsewhere in the world are busily 
engaged in churning publics into masses. 
Communist and fascist ideologies alike 
reject belief in the significance of the 
common man and in democracy. Yet, 
withal, respect for collective judgments 
can be defended. “What we need is 
the belief that the mass of common men 
are, in the Jong run, less likely. to be 
wrong than the individual judgment of 
any superman, or the limited judgment 
of any self-appointed elite.” 5 

And it may be argued that the rea- 
son for that ultimate superior judgment 
is to be found less in wholly rational 
analysis than in sentiment. 


The common people, as a rule, live more 
in the central current of human experience 
than men of wealth or distinction. Do- 
mestic morality, religious sentiment, faith 
in man and God, loyalty to country and 
the like, are the fruit of the human heart 
growing in homely conditions, and they 
easily wither when these conditions are 
lost. . . . The originality of the masses is 
to be found not so much in formulated 


5C. J. Friedrich, The New Belief in the 
Common Man (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1942), p. 31. 
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idea as in sentiment. In capacity to feel 
and to trust those sentiments which it is 
the proper aim of social development to 
express, ‘they are, perhaps, commonly su- 
perior to the more distinguished or privi- 
leged classes.® 


Therefore, a proper respect for the 
opinions of mankind forbids the editor 
to cheapen and corrupt the sentiments. 
The sentiments can be burlesqued into 


_absurdity or cultivated into a sound 
. basis for democratic political action. 


INSTRUCTION AND EDUCATION 
OF THE READER 


Generalizations about the inadequacy 
of newspaper content for the instruc- 
tion and education.of the reader are 
vulnerable to denial, for the press 
ranges from the superficiality of frag- 
mentary. items in the most fugitive 
tabloid to the rich fare of the New 
York Times. However, the papers pro- 
viding a quite rich fare have total daily 
circulations of not more than a million, 
about 2 per cent of the national circu- 
lation. It is true that since Jefferson 
wrote “The press is also the best in- 
strument for enlightening the mind of 
man, and improving him as a rational, 
moral and social being,” other means 
of mass communication have come to 
share the responsibility. Yet, as the 
principal dispenser of mass communi- 
cation, the newspaper publisher must 
accept a larger responsibility for popu- 
lar education. The motion pictures 
have long proclaimed their role as en- 
tertainment, and the radio is immature 
and laggard in public service programs. 
` The immediate rejoinder is that a 
commercial press will provide the. con- 
tent demanded by the readers; that, as 
the British Royal Commission on the 
Press states, “If a newspaper does not 


8C. H. Cooley, Social Disorganization (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1909), pp. 135- 
36. . 
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reflect the limitations and prejudices of 
at least a considerable section of the 
public, .it will soon cease to exist, for 
it will find no buyers.” But to what ex- 
tent does the press itself modify the de- 
mands of the readers, and what are the 
variables of influence and the degree of 
responsibility now assumed by publish- 
ers at each level of the press from tab- 
loid to Times? Certainly the methods 
of instruction must vary with the reader 
group, but the editors’ continuing re- 
sponsibility is constant. Not all news- 
papers can maintain the same stand- 
ards, but must adjust to their publics. 
And very large sections of the public, 
in part encouraged by the press, have 
become preoccupied with entertainment, 
confused amid the political charges and 


countercharges, and inadequately con- | 


centrated on facts essential to rational 
decisions on public affairs. Dr. George 
Gallup has recently reported on some 
astoundingly widespread areas of igno- 
rance concerning foreign and domestic 
affairs. 


What about the role of the newspaper in 
this situation? The historical function of 
the newspaper has been to keep the public 
informed about issues of the day. It is, 
in a very real sense, “the schoolmaster of 
the people.” But have the newspapers of 
the country lost a sense of mission in this 
respect? Have they begun to worry too 
much about having the most popular comic 
strips and the most complete sports pages, 
and too little about keeping their readers 
interested in, and informed about, the im- 
portant problems of the day? 7 


In another poll of copy-desk chiefs, 
concerning the quality of presentation 
of news of foreign affairs, which may 
be part of the reason for the astonishing 
. ignorance of ‘so many readers, these 
working newspapermen rated the read- 
ability of such news lower than that of 


T George H. Gallup, “What We Don’t Know 
Can Hurt Us,” The New York Times Maga- 
zine, November 4, 1951, p. 51. 
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any other type of news. ` Vastly con- 
cerned with the readability of popular 
features of newspaper content, editors 
may give scant attention to the quality 
of news writing on such public affairs 
as interest but a small proportion of 
readers. Concerned with the interests 
of the maximum audience, 


“When a journalist says that a certain: 
event is news, he does not mean it is im- 
portant in itself; often it is; but about as 
often it is not. The journalist means by 
news something that has happened within 
the last few hours which will attract the 
interest of the customers. The criteria of 
interest are recency or firstness, proximity, 
combat, human interest, and novelty. Such 
criteria limit accuracy and significance.’ 


Again we come to -the attitudes and 
values òf publisher and editor. It is 
exasperating to publisher and editor, 
amidst busy lives, to be charged with 
such diffused responsibility; but the in- 
creased education of readers can occur 
only as publishers seriously review their 
papers’ contents and exert steady ‘pres- 
sure for the gradual improvement in the 
instruction of readers. 


MAINTENANCE OF AN OPEN FORUM 


The newspaper as. a quasi-public 
agency has the responsibility of main- 
taining a reasonably open forum for the 
discussion of significant public issues. 
Obviously, this does not mean responsi- 
bility for publishing everyone’s ideas 
on all topics, regardless of importance 
of the subject or regardless of the mar- 
ket for the ideas in the readers’ inter- 
ests. It does mean the duty to present 
important topics of general interest, and 
to indicate significant ideas which may 
be contrary to those of the publisher. 

It is often claimed that the funda- . 
mental restriction on .diversity of ex- 
pressed viewpoints is the fact that there 


8 Commission on Freedom of the. Press, 4 
Free and Responsible Press (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1947), p. 55. 
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are a diminishing number of papers and 
that the remaining dailies are largely 
controlled by individuals who share the 
same points of view on matters of eco- 
nomics and on the appropriate locus of 
power. But, as Raymond Nixon has 
ably argued, an increase in numbers of 
competing commercial newspapers does 
not guarantee diversity and quality of 
content. Nixon notes that the number 
of competitive daily newspapers will 
continue to decline, but that the one- 
. publisher town is not an evil in itseli— 
it all depends on the publisher.? More- 
over, concentration is likely to be car- 
ried further because local businessmen, 
who contribute 40 to 50 per cent of the 
gross income of newspapers, rather like 
newspaper monopoly, as they believe 
that the job of advertising is done more 
economically that way. 

In any case, the important issue is 
not solely the need for competition. 
Nixon declares, “What is needed, above 
all, is a higher quality of content, 
coupled with a journalistic effective- 
ness that will assure this content being 
read and understood.” 1° And he be- 
lieves that well-founded criticism by 
specialists, based on a more exact sci- 
ence of communication, will have an 
impact on publishers which past criti- 
cism has not had; and that the increas- 
ing suspicions of the general public will 
engender an extensive critical spirit 
which will have results on all the mass 
media. Let us hope so. In any case, 
for any foreseeable innovations we come 
back once more to the attitudes of pub- 
lishers and editors. 


They must therefore themselves be hos- 
pitable to ideas and attitudes different from 
their own, and they must present them to 
the public as meriting its attention. In no 
other way can the danger to the mind of 


IR. B. Nixon, Communications in Modern 
Society (Urbana: University of Hlinois Press, 
1948), p. 51. 

10 Ibid., p. $3. 
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democracy which is inherent in the pres- 
ent concentration be avoided.2+ 


RESPONSIBILITY AND FREEDOM 


The newspaper for entertainment had 
not developed when the theorists of de- 
mocracy were establishing the legal ba- 
sis of freedom of the press. Certainly 


` they could not envisage the newspaper 


in its gossip activities, the emotional 
sensationalism, the cameraman prowling 
among faces contorted by grief, terror, 
horror, vacuousness, and fear, the world 


_of the comics, columnists as name-call- 


ers, the concentrated power of great 
publishers. The Founding Fathers’ 
concept of, freedom was essentially that 
of freedom from governmental restraint. 
This was protected. Beyond this essen- 
tial protection, their theory was based 
on the self-righting process, that truth 
would emerge ‘from competition, that 
excess would call into being the answer 
or antidote. They could not envisage 
the need to relate freedom to responsi- 
bility. Yet today the dilemma is how 
to achieve responsibility while protect- 
ing the essential freedom. The issues 
were brilliantly examined by W. E. 
Hocking. 


As with all freedom, press freedom 
means freedom from and also freedom for. 

A free press is free from compulsions 
from whatever source, governmental or so- 
cial, external or internal. From compul- 
sions, nof from pressures; for no press can 
be free from pressures except in a mori- 
bund society empty of contending forces 
and beliefs... . The free press must be 
free to all who have something worth say- 
ing to the public, since the essential object 
for which a free press is valued is that 
ideas deserving a public hearing shall have 
a public hearing. . . . There is an antithe- 
sis between the current conception of the 
freedom of the press and the accountability 
of the press. Accountability, like subjec- 
tion to law, is not necessarily a net sub- 
traction from liberty; the affirmative fac- 


11 Op. cit. note 8 supra, p. 93. 
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tor of freedom, freedom for, may be en- 
hanced... . The situation approaches a 
dilemma. The press must remain private 
and free, ergo human and fallible; but the 
préss dare no longer indulge in fallibility— 
it must supply the public need.1? i 


This þasic issue must now be left on 
a note of query. 


INTERPRETATION AND GUIDANCE 


The frst American newspaper stated, 
“It is designed that the Country shall 
be furnished once a month (or if any 
glut of occurrences happen, oftener) 
with an account of such considerable 
things as have arrived unto our notice.” 
The glut of occurrences of. the past 
thirty years has brought not only daily 
and almost hourly news, but also great 
public confusion and inability to clarify 
and interpret the news. The newspa- 
pers’ contribution to clarification has 
been the editorials, the columns, the 
magazine sections, and special interpre- 
tive features. Amidst the confusion of 
mind life and values which character- 
izes contemporary intellectuals, acade- 
micians, men of politics and action, and 
the general public, we cannot properly 
. demand that publishers and their em- 
ployees single-handedly chart the road 
to clarity and culture integration. But 
they have a responsibility to provide a 
good quality of simplifiers, explainers, 
and popular interpreters. i 

A great many of our columnists, 
cherished by publishers as the name- 
callers and hatchetmen, the condottiere 
of attack on individuals and of perma- 
nent regular barrage against innovation 
and reform, can hardly be classified as 
clarifiers: True, they are the creatures 
of their faithful publics, which cherish 
the epithets of the masters. And so'I 
suppose, in some degree, supplying the 
market for specialists in personal at- 

12 W, E. Hocking, Freedom of the Press 


(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947), 
pp. 228-30, 
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tack is inevitable. So, too, with the 
providers of gossip, the advisers of the 
harried,-and the specialists in interests 
and entertainment. But where are our 
popular clarifiers, dominated by con- 
cern for the public interest, devoted to 
rationality, wary of special interest, de- 
termined to expose fundamental rela- 
tionships? A few intermittently sincere 
attempts are evident, but superficiality 
is a most evident defect. High-quality 
explanations by specialists are provided 
in the features sections of a few of our . 
great newspapers. For the rest, there 
is neither current market nor supply. 
It is not surprising that a matured pro- 
fession of columnist-clarifier has not 
developed. The great need for such is 
recent; the necessary qualities of train- 
ing are ill defined, and public response 
untested. 


To BRIDGE THE GAP 


At the time of publication of the re- 
port entitled A Free and Responsible 
Press, Mr. Wilbur Forrest, president of 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, wrote: “Are we to sit quietly 
by and permit people who have very 
little knowledge of the working of news- 
paper publishing or editing to preach 
so-called reformation blindly and with- 
out the slightest responsibility?” It is 
not intellectual remoteness, presump- 
tion, or irresponsibility to note some 
responsibilities of the press which are 


` not adequately met, though one cannot 


implement the analysis -with concrete, 
detailed proposals for specific reform. 
Certainly I have no plans for the im- 
provement of the press, no particular- 
istic reforms, no practical suggestions 
as to how to make more income while 
increasing responsibility for the readers’ 
interest. Only the professionals can 
properly implement reforms. 

The pattern of the commercial press 
in the United States has changed a 
great deal during the past 150 years. 
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There is no reason to assume that it 
is now static. The press is too public 
an institution to sustain a permanent 
- schism between reader and publisher. 
Tf at least the large proportion of read- 
ers now alienated do not reform from 
what so many publishers currently as- 
sume to be erroneous beliefs and the 
following of false economic and politi- 
cal doctrines, it is likely that another 
generation of publishers will seek for 
leadership in espousing the popular 
causes. 

It is also possible that economic 
changes based not on the preferences 
of publishers but on objective realities 
of a rapidly changing economy may 
make obsolete the present discrepancies 
between publishers and the opinions, 
views, and interests of many readers. 
At some point there will be a cleavage 
between the roles of the publisher as 
representative of conservative economic 
views and the publisher as publisher in 
quest of reader following, not only for 
his comic strips and features but also 
for power over opinion, for deference 
and public status. Then, once more, 
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publishers will campaign for what the 
public believes'to be in the public in- 
terest. . 

Montaigne once wrote: “I speak 
truth, not so much as I would, but as 
much as I dare; and I dare a little 
more as I grow older.” Is this one’s 
cautious mood engendered by the al- 
most invariably violent attack by the 
newspapers on critics from without the 
fold and depreciation of critics from 
within? Since writing this article I 


_ have reflected on my attitudes to ascer- 


tain the conditions of its writing. Was 
it written with even an unconscious im- 
pulse to depreciate the evil and laud 
the good from the press? I think not. 
I feel I had no especial compulsions 
from within or without. However, I 
am not a professional journalist, but 
have my life in an institution which 
cherishes freedom of expression. It 
would be a significant evidence of a re- 
sponsible press if the professional press- 
men, wayward and otherwise, without 
fear but without venom, made regular, 
responsible public criticisms of their 
handiwork. 
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Radio and Television and Ethical Standards 


By FREDERICK C. GRUBER 


INCE the Radio Act of 1912 the 

Federal Government through its 
various agencies. has been attenipting, 
within the framework of the American 
economic system, to regulate the radio 
industry so that the air waves are used 
for the public good. Such regulations 
are predicated on the proposition that 
the air waves belong to the people, that 
their number is limited by the nature 
of the radio spectrum itself, and that 
the use of these air waves by an indi- 
vidual or group for commercial broad- 
casting should be looked upon as a pub- 
lic trust and should be continued only 
as long as the daily schedule of broad- 
casts can show that the welfare of the 
general public is being served. The 
Radio Act of 1912 merely denied the 
right of any person to operate a radio 
station without a license from the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

The tremendous increase in the num- 
ber of radio stations, the overlapping of 
radio signals, and adverse court deci- 
sions denying the Secretary of Com- 
merce the right to assign frequencies, 
to regulate hours of broadcasting, to re- 
strict the number of licenses issued, or 
even to prevent one station from using 
a frequency assigned to another station 
caused such confusion that in 1926 
President Coolidge appealed to Congress 
to enact a comprehensive radio law. 
The Radio Act of 1927 


. .. . proclaimed that the air waves be- 

longed to the people of the United States 
and were to be used by individuals only 
with the authority of short-term licenses 
granted by the government when the “pub- 
lic - interest, convenience, or necessity” 
would be served thereby. A temporary 


Federal Radio Commission- was created to 
administer. the law. 

Advertising abuses also engaged the at- 
tention of the: new Commission which 
stated as its policy that: “Advertising must 
be accepted for the present’ as the sole 
means of support for broadcasting and 
regulation must be relied upon to prevent’ 
the abuse and over-use of the privilege.” 
The Commission decided not to renew the 
license of one station in 1928 because a 
large part of its program service “was 
distinctly commercial in character consist- 
ing of advertisers’ announcements and di- 
rect advertising, including the quoting of 
prices.” . f 

Despite the Commission’s moves to con- 
trol advertising, and the efforts of respon- 
sible broadcasting leaders to eliminate 
abuses, public reaction against overcom- 
mercialization of the air was apparently so ` 
great that in 1932 the United States Senate 
passed a formal resolution calling for a 


` survey to be made of plans that “might 


be adopted to reduce, to limit, to control, 
and perhaps, to eliminate the use of radio 
facilities for commercial advertising pur- 
poses.” l 

In 1934, ~after reviewing“ seven years 
of federal radio regulation, Congress was 
ready to write a permanent law embodying 
the “public interest, convenience, or neces- 
sity” approach which has been tried and 
found successful. The Communications 
Act of 1934 created the Federal Com- 
munications Commission with substantially 
the same powers and responsibilities as the 
earlier Radio Commission except that it 
was given jurisdiction over wire communi- 
cation too. The 1934 statute with certain 
amendments remains on the books as the 
governing law of modern broadcasting.t 


1 Giraud Chester and Garnet R. Garrison, - 
Radio and Television (New York: Appleton, 
Century, Crofts, Inc., 1950), pp. 29, 30, 31. 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION AND ETHICAL STANDARDS 


SELF-REGULATING AGENCIES 


Responsible radio officials have recog- 
nized their duty to the. general public 
and have developed codes or operational 
procedures. Each network and each 
station has developed its own code ap- 
plicable to its specific situation, and 
practically all stations subscribe to the 
Standards of Practice as set forth by 
the National Association of Broadcast- 
ers (NAB) to which most network sta- 
tions and many independent stations be- 
long. The Standards of Practice is an 
eight-page pamphlet which sets stand- 
ards covering almost every phase of 
radio broadcasting. “A similar set of 
standards is now being prepared for the 
television industry. The general tone 


of the Standards of Practice is well set 


in “The Broadcasters’ Creed,” which is 
here quoted in full. 


We believe i 

That American Broadcasting is a living 
symbol of democracy; 4 significant and 
necessary instrument for maintaining free- 
dom of expression, as established by the 
First Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States; 

That its influence in the arts, in science, 
in education, in commerce and upon the 
public welfare, generally, is of such magni- 
tude that the only proper measure of its 
responsibility is- the common good of the 
whole people; 

. That it is our obligation to serve the 
people in such manner as to reflect credit 
upon our profession and to encourage aspi- 
ration towards a better estate for all man- 
kind; by making. available to every person 
in America such programs as will perpetu- 
ate the traditional leadership of the United 
States in all phases of the broadcasting 
art; 

That we should make full and ingenious 
use of man’s store of knowledge, his talents 
and his skills and exercise critical and dis- 
cerning judgment concerning all broadcast- 


ing operations to the end that we may, in- 


telligently and sympathetically: 
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Observe the proprieties and customs of 
civilized society; 

Respect the rights and sensitivities of all 
people; 

Honor the sanctity of marriage and the 
home; _ 

Protect and uphold the dignity and 
brotherhood of all mankind; 

Enrich the daily life of the people 
through the factual reporting and analysis 
of the news, and through programs of edu- 
cation, entertainment and information; 

Provide for the fair discussion of matters 
of general public concern; engage in works 
directed toward the common good; and 
volunteer our aid and comfort in times of 
stress and emergency; 

Contribute to the economic welfare of 
all, by expanding the channels of trade; by 
encouraging the development and conserva- 
tion of natural resources; and bringing to- 
gether the buyer and seller through the 
broadcasting of information pertaining to 
goods and services.” 


Theory versus practice 


‘From the foregoing quotation there 
can be little doubt as to the high intent 
of the radio industry. But there seems 
to be considerable discrepancy between 
theory and practice. Many radio ex- 
ecutives are devoted to the high ideals 
set forth in the Broadcasters’ Creed, but 
their devotion does not appear to be 
great enough to overcome the pressures 
that they frequently meet from compe- 
tition, Hooperatings, advertising agen- 
cies, mounting costs of operation, and 
the demands of stockholders for sizable 
profits. ‘There is also no clear defini- 
tion of what constitutes good ‘taste. 
High aims seem to be implemented with 
wishful thinking—with inadequate and 
mild restrictions. i . 

While much has been done by radio 
stations to promote civic projects, to 
uncover vice and corruption, and to 
keep the American public informed. re- 

2 Standards of Practice for American Broad- 


casters (Washington: The National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, 1948), pp. 1-2. 
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garding current events with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy, the approach of many 
radio executives toward current issues 
is timid and fearful. They seem to be 
afraid to offend anybody, especially the 
potential customer and those with large 
accounts. “Radio is not in business for 
its health” is a familiar phrase among 
financial vice presidents. To take an 


extreme example, “in 1935 ... Alex- ` 


ander Woollcott’s ‘Town Crier’ broad- 
casts were discontinued when the spon- 
sor complained Mr. Woollcott had criti- 
cized Hitler and Mussolini, and might 
thus offend some listeners.” * 


RADIO AND THE SPONSOR 


American radio is supported for the 
most part by revenue from advertising, 
of which there are two types: network 
advertising and local advertising. About 
twenty-five agencies handle most of the 
200 million dollars spent annually for 
big network advertisers. Of the 241 
national advertisers on the four na- 
tional networks in 1949, five major ad- 
vertising groups accounted for almost 
three-quarters of the total network 
time sales. They were (1) Food and 
Food Products, (2) Toilet Goods, (3) 
Smoking Materials, (4) Drugs and 
Remedies, and (5) Soaps and Cleaners. 
Procter and Gamble spent over 17 mil- 
lion dollars, which represents almost 
twice as much as the next two adver- 
tisers combined. 

When advertisers spend such sizable 
sums for advertising, it is not surpris- 
ing that they tend to exercise consider- 
able control over the content of the pro- 
grams they sponsor. Advertisers are 
out for sales. They are interested that 
their message be carried to the largest 
number of potential buyers possible. 
The. whole program is built around 
the commercial, the entertainment being 


8 Public Service Responsibilities of Broad- 
cast Licensees (Washington: Federal Com- 
munications Commission, 1946), p. 17. 
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calculated to induce‘ the listener to stay 
with the program until the next com- 
mercial announcement. Advertisers by 
and. large are not interested in the wel- 
fare or interests of minority groups or 
in the advancement of American cùl- 
ture or taste. One radio executive de- 
scribed “good taste” by saying: “We 
don’t want anything that would be of- 
fensive. We don’t want anything im- 
proper, that couldn’t be heard in the 
home.” + 

Such a point of view makes radio pro- 
gramming entirely subservient to the’ 
undiscriminating taste of the general 
public, with very little chance for im- 
provement. Procter and Gamble prob- 
ably has more to say about what the 
American public will hedar than any 
other single organization in America. 

Sponsors often use their commercial 
time to promote their own particular 
views with regard to social, economic, 
and even political questions rather than 
to use the time for a description of their 
product. - 

In 1944 the du Pont Company used 
its commercial advertising period on 
“Cavalcade of América” to explain its 
side of a suit filed against it by the 
United States Department of Justice. 
Other examples of the misuse of air 
time to propagandize in the interest of 
individuals and groups are cited in the 
publication of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission.® 6 

In 1946 the trade magazine Broad- 
casting queried radio station managers 
throughout the nation to determine 
what factors or agenciés had most re- 
tarded the improvement of broadcast- 
ing. The station managers overwhelm: 
ingly laid the blame at the doors of the 


t Thomas Porter Robinson, Radio Networks 
and the Federal Government (New York: Co- 


_lumbia University Press, 1943), p. 78. 


5 Public Service Responsibilities of Broad- 
cast Licensees (Washington: Federal Com- 
munications Commission, 1946), pp. 46-47. 
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advertising agencies and the sponsors. 
“Yet by law, the licensees, not the ad- 
vertisers who buy time, are entrusted 
with the responsibility of determining 


_ what we shall hear.” § 


Attempted improvements 


In order*to correct these abuses the 
radio industry has drawn up a great 
many restrictive rules. For example, 
the NAB Standards of Practice suggests 
how much advertising time should be 
allowed: for each broadcast period, that 
no advertising copy should be approved 
without positive proof of- the truth of 
its “statements, that the word “cure” 
should never be used in drug adver- 
tisements, that advertising copy should 
never be sé placed that it could be mis- 


. taken for a news item, and that where- 


ever possible the newscaster should not 
read the commercials. .These sugges- 
tions, however, are negative in their ap- 
proach, and many of them are con- 
stantly violated. 

Bad as radio commercials may be, it 
must be said for the industry that they 
are generally of higher quality and ve- 
racity than the type of advertising per- 
mitted in the tabloid newspaper and 
the pulp magazine. Any comparison of 
press and radio advertising would show 


` that considerably more care is used in 


the investigation of. the claims of the 
product by radio program departments 
than is exercised by some types of pùb- 
lications. 

It is not so much the commercials as 
the cheap quality2of the fill-ins that of- 
fends the listeners. One step in the 
right direction, it seems, is the building 


- of a balanced program by the network 


programming departments andthe de- 
velopment by the networks and their 
affiliated stations . of package shows 


* Giraud Chester aid Garnet R. Garrison, 
op. cit. note 1 supra, p. 96. See also Chapter 
8 for a discussion of advertisers and agencies, 
to which the author is much indebted. 


which are offered for sale to sponsors 
at such times as fit into the program 
pattern. Such a practice will return the 
responsibility, for programming to the 
broadcasters, where it legally belongs. 


NEWS AND FREE SPEECH _ 


In a lengthy discussion of censorship 
and free speech, Robinson concludes: 
“In the traditional sense. there is no 
such thing as free speech in radio to- 
day. Furthermore it is unlikely that 
there ever can be. . . . What is there 
then, if there is no free speech in radio? 
Free hearing.” 7 

These statements seem to imply that 
the only defense ‘the American public 
has against current radio and television _ 
fare is to turn it off—a truly negative 
point of view, especially Considering the 
fine phrases of the Broadcasters’ Creed. 

Any thoughtful person will realize 
how news is slanted’ by news analysts 
and even by newscasters and news com- 
mentators.2 The danger of such news 
slanting becomes especially acute when 
both press and radio in the same area 
are controlled by the same interests. 
Then, too, large corporations have been 
known to keep commentators on the 
air even when their Hooperatings have. 
fallen far below those of other com- 
mentators whom they have dismissed, . 
because the former express the politi- 
cal and economic point of view of the 
sponsor. 

In a searching discussion of “Free- 
dom of Speech on the Air,” Siepmann 
cites a survey of radio’ news reporters in 
an issue of Variety Magazine dated 
July 25, 1945, to the effect that of 30 
reporters studied, 12 were conservative 

T Thomas Porter Robinson, of. cit. note 4 
supra, pp. 82, 85. n 

8 Mr. Kaltenborn is a news analyst Lowell . 
Thomas is a news commentator. A news- 
caster merely reads the news as it is assem- 


bled from the wires of the Associated Press 
or the United Press. 
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(5 extreme reactionaries), 8 liberal 
(mildly so), 6 middle-of-the-roaders, 1 
independently liberal, none extremely 
liberal, and the rest defying classifica- 
tion. Were the survey to be made to- 
day, it is likely that the proportion of 
conservatives would have increased. 

In order to avoid criticism, the Co- 
lumbia Network -has declared that it has 
no editorial policy. Another suggestion 
is that each-network should have a bat- 
tery of news reporters representing dif- 
ferent points of view. This latter sug- 

- gestion is more positive, in theory at 
least. It would appear, however, that 
many radio stations are so afraid of 
being accused of being: biased: that they 
become ineffectual in the performance 
of their duty to the public. When the 
station has-no editorial policy it leaves 
its air waves wide open to the sponsors, 
-who usually have a very definite one. 
There is no harm in a station’s having 
a point of view, ‘openly acknowledged 
and openly expressed, provided that 
listeners in its service area have an op- 
portunity to hear opposite points of 
view sincerely expressed at times con- 
venient to them. Radio stations that 
have taken definite stands on public 
issues, especially on the local scene, 
have earned the gratitude of the com- 
munities they serve. 

A type of program once popular but 
now losirig its appeal, perhaps rightly, 
is the forum discussion of topics of cur- 
rent interest. Of course these programs 
are forums and town meetings in name 
only. A few chosen individuals, scarcely 
ever equally matched in ability or back- 
ground but allegedly so, discuss a topic 
(often stated so that it begs the ques- 
tion) either among themselves, oblivi- 
ous of the radio audience, or with a pe- 
riod for questions from the floor. Most 
of the forums, both sponsored and sus- 


9 Charles A. Siepmann, Radio's Second 
Chance (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1946), p. 100, also Chap. IV, pp. 80-133. 
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taining, produced in commercial sta- 
tions are looked upon as entertainment. 
The show was “terrific” if the partici- 
pants lost their heads, yelled at each 
other, and generated enough heat to 
melt the microphones. The program di- 
rector of one of the nation’s largest sta- 
tions has a motto: “Never let your 
speakers agree.” Conclusions are sel- 
dom reached. The moderator usually 
remarks that the speakers have “ex- 
plored the subject and the decision is 
left up to the listeners”—-which of 
course they have already made, usu- 
ally before they tuned in the program. 
In all fairness it should be said ‘that 
many universities do a better if less 
spectacular job. The Chicago Round 
Table is a notable example, but its 
Hooperating is quite low. 


Access to the air.. 


Access to their is by no means ev- 
erywhere the same. Minority groups, 
racial, religious, and political, are fre- 
quently denied time on the ground that 
radio as a mass medium must appeal to 
the majority. But the success of de- 
mocracy depends upon the encourage- 
ment and protection of the minority, 
for it is often within the minority 
groups that the seeds of progress are 
sown and nurtured. Even large groups ` 
are often denied free access to the air. 
Until recently, labor found it very diffi- 
cult to secure air time. Fortunately 
this situation has béen remedied. 
` According to Robinson, the networks, 
in order to handle this difficult problem, 
base their policy on five premises: i 


(1) that since frequencies and broadcasting , 
time arg limited and since the chains have 
been granted a public franchise within this 
scarce supply they should have no edi- 
torial opinions; (2) that, except in politi- 
cal campaigns, time should not be sold for 
the primary purpose of opinion expression 
on matters of national import because of 
the great disparity among individuals and 
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groups in their ability to purchase such 
time; (3) that when editorial opinions on 
important issues are expressed during a 
commercial program the advertiser should 
provide an equal opportunity for an an- 
swer; (4) that only bona fide representa- 
tives of substantial groups should be given 
the privilege of speaking on the network; 
and (5) that in the event time is accorded 
free, both sides of controversial subjects 
should be represented.?° 


There is, of course, a point here, be- 
cause, unlike the public square where 
the supply of soapboxes for orators is 
practically limitless, in radio and televi- 
sion there are comparatively few avail- 
able channels; so broadcasting over 
them is a responsibility that cannot be 
lightly granted by the station or as- 
sumed by the broadcasters. Fortu- 
nately the bulk of the time of Ameri- 
can radio is devoted to entertainment, 
and the large number of independent 
stations prevents the control and sys- 
tematic limitation of free speech by a 
small group. Then, too, it must be re- 
membered that radio is not the only 
tool for molding public opinion. 


CHILDREN’s PROGRAMS 


One of the weakest spots in radio-TV 
today is programming for children. Ex- 
cept for a few notable examples (“Let’s 
Pretend” is one), the network enter- 
tainment for children consists of a 
schedule of horror on the one hand and 
saccharine condescension on the other. 
A survey of television offerings in‘ the 
Los Angeles area during the first week 
of May 1951 revealed a total of almost 
700 crimes, 82 per cent of which were 
committed before 9:00 p.m.—that is, 
before bedtime for most children.* 

It.is not because of lack of standards 


10 Thomas Porter Robinson, of. cit. note 4 
supra, pp. 83-84. 

11 Reader’s Digest, Vol. 59, No. 356 (De- 
cember 1951), p. 59. 
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that this is so. In 1942 the Federal 
Radio Educational Committee pub-’ 
lished a notable pamphlet in which the 
basic purposes served by children’s pro- 
grams were reported as follows: 


1. Radio programs should convey to 
children, or reinforce .among them, the 
commonly accepted moral, social, and 
ethical ideals characteristic of American 
life, 

2. Radio programs should contribute 
definitely and specifically to healthy per- 
sonality development in children. 

3. Radio programs should, by excellent 


- showmanship, provide children with oppor- 


tunities for relaxation, entertainment, and 
pure enjoyment.?? 


The pamphlet then continues to set 
forth specific criteria under each cate- 
gory. These criteria are. repeated in 


. slightly modified form in the Standards 


of Practice of the NAB.78 

All the networks have extended codes 
for children’s programs, that of N.B.C. 
being most worthy of comment for its 
implementation of these standards; but 
here again, many of the regulations are 
stated in the negative. The Mutual 
Broadcasting System, with its series of 
adventure programs for children, has 
been under greatest fire, and deservedly 
so. M.B.S. contends that right always 
triumphs; but it is to be doubted 
whether the thirty seconds wherein the 
criminal is brought to justice at the end 
of the program has much effect after 
the twelve, and in some cases twenty- 
five, minutes of exciting carnage and 
mayhem which precedes it. Such pro- 
grams as “Superman” are now supposed 
to be purified because the hero now de- 
votes: himself to solving modern social 
problems. But it is rather dangerous 
for youngsters to get the notion that 


12 Howard Rowland, I. Keith Tyler, and 
Norman Woelfel, Criteria for Children’s Radio 
Programs (Washington: Federal Radio Educa- 
tion Committee, 1942), p. 9. 

13Qp. cit. note 2 supra, p. 4. 
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one can set the world straight by: liqui- 
‘dating all one’s enemies. 

Here again it seems that the radio 

. networks realize their responsibility on 

paper but do very little about it. . This 

is not true of the local stations, espe- 


cially those commercial stations which - 
work closely with local school systems, ° 


or of the educational stations operated 
by colleges, universities, and school 
boards. The problem is an acute one, 
not to be dismissed lightly. As Reinsch 
writes: 


Juvenile programs present an interesting 
challenge to the local radio station. It is 
well to remember that the adult audience 
in the years to come will be developed 
from the ‘juvenile listeners of today. 


A POSITIVE APPROACH 


It would seem from the above discus- 
sion that radio and television broad- 
casters have been regulated almost to 
the point of impotence not only by the 
Federal Government but also by them- 
selves, and that by surrendering in large 
measure to the sponsor and advertising 
agencies they have neglected their duty 
to the general public whom they are 
licensed to serve. 
radio and television up to American 
cultural. and ethical standards,.. two 
things are needed: a positive policy and 
vigilant, vocal critics. 


Dr. Franklin Dunham, chief of radio 


and television of the Office of Educa- 
tion, has submitted a manuscript which 
` he calls “A First Draft of a Declaration 
of People’s Rights in Radio and Tele- 
vision,” which is herewith quoted in full. 


Radio and television enter American 
homes and classrooms as the greatest po- 
tential for good that the world has ever 
seen or heard. In order to realize this po- 
tential, fundamental rights of the American 


14 J. Leonard Reinsch, Radio Station Man- 
agement (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1948), p. 53. 
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people must be maintained. These rights 
include: 

1. The right to free communication with 
the world as it exists. 

2. The right to receive news, clear and 
free from color or bias. 

3. The right to hear as many sides’ as 
there are within a question discussed with 
utmost freedom. 

4. The right tothe information, educa- 


tion, and entertainment being sent over the 


air. 

5. The right to wholesome entertainment 
as an escape from the problems of the 
workaday world. 

6. The right of every citizen to find 
satisfactory radio and television fare, ap- 
pealing to some legitimate interest when- 
ever he wishes. 

7. The right of all Jevels of taste, within 
the standards of decency, to be served 
through the medium of radio and tele- 
vision. 

In order to secure these rights in a de- 
mocracy it is incumbent upon those who 
render such service not only to consider 
“what the people want” but. also what they 
would want if they knew about it. The 
responsibility for serving the American 
people rests upon those who operate our 
stations and is regulated by the Federal 
Communications Commission. Not only 
educational stations operated by school- 
systems, colleges, and universities have 
this responsibility but also commercial sta- 
tions which operate in the public interest, 
convenience, or necessity. Radio and tele- 
vision as an educational force deserve the 
wholehearted and generous support of ev- 
eryone engaged in the educational task in 
our country. These media should be the 
ally, of good government and all healthy. 
forms of recreation. 

Erecting the structure of our service to 
the American people upon this basis, our 
country can assume its rightful place 
among the civilized nations of the world, 
gaining from the old the strength of their 
many cultures and intermingling it With 
the. vigor and the progress of the new. 

So shall we, through the media of com- 
munications, share our ideas, our thoughts, 
and the results of our labors, with those, 
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willing to share with us. Thus radio and 
television will reach their highest affirma- 


tion in bringing about a world citizenship ~ 


in a community of like minded and equally 
responsible nations. ` 

To these ends and purposes we devotedly 
pledge our hearts, our minds, and all the 
resources of our human natures. 


Dr. Dunham’s “Declaration,” with 
its crusading spirit, is a step in the 
right direction. It deserves wide circu- 
lation. It should instigate a rethink- 
ing of radio programming by American 
broadcasters, in line with the trust 
which they have assumed, to use the 
air waves “in the public interest, con- 
venience, or necessity.” This implies 
‘a devotion to the continuing improve- 
ment of American cultural and ethical 
standards. The British Broadcasting 
Corporation has such a positive policy 
and provides three separate networks 
to care for the diversified tastes of the 
British public, from music hall quips to 
the reading of Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

Radio and television need competent 
and .vigilant critics. Fortunately such 
critics exist. John Crosby and Jack 
Gould delight thousands with their 
searching, though humorous, comments 
on radio and television. Leading maga- 
zines frequently carry critical articles on 
the subject. Various national organiza- 
. tions publish lists of things to view and 

‘to listen to. Notable is the little pub- 
lication, Lookables and Listenables, of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English. Listener groups are springing 
` up throughout the country. Among the 
most effective are the Radio Council of 
Greater Cleveland, the Wisconsin As- 
. sociation for Better Radio Listening, 
and the Radio Listeners of Northern 
California. These groups develop stand- 
_ ards, audition and criticize radio-TV 
programs, publish lists of recommended 
ones, encourage study and discussion 
of radio-TV offerings, and exert what- 
ever influence they can to improve pro- 
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gram content. There should be an or- 
ganization for radio-TV listening in 
every community. Public schools of 
the more progressive type are develop- 
ing courses in radio-TV program ap- 
preciation and discrimination. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE INDUSTRY 


But the main responsibility for the 
improvement of broadcasting lies with 
the industry itself. Radio-TV stations 
virtually monopolize the nation’s air 
waves. These admittedly belong to-the 
people; yet the American public can 
express itself on the air only in con- 
formity with the interests and policies 
of the broadcasters, who are motivated 
all too often by a desire. for large 
profits. Each of the major networks 
has its own characteristics and excel- 
lencies which should be developed to 
serve the various interests and needs of 


_all the people. But the tendency is to- 


ward competitive simultaneous broad- 
casting of similar programs. What the 
public gets on the air is what the broad- 
casters want to give them. Ratings 
metely show the listeners’ choice of 
what is offered. 

To view programs as entertainment 
is not conducive to building a national 
culture: Many a good public service 
program has lost its character and ef- 
fectiveness after it has become spon- 
sored and has been gone over by the 
professionals. 

Occasionally radio-TV stations pro- 
mote the general welfare by coming out 
for (pure water (who wouldn’t approve 
of that?) or announcing stray dogs. 
Such programs are under the direction 
of the promotion or public relations de- 
partment and are looked upon as pub- 


. licity stunts to catch more listeners. 


In many commercial stations the edu- 
cational director is almost impotent. He 
often has little to say about what goes 
on the air under his direction. His pro- 
grams can be swept aside at any time 
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by the sales department. All too fre- 
quently the station does not even at- 
tempt to secure a professionally trained 
educator for this post. He is subject 
to the public relations department and 
appears before many educational and 
other community groups to promote 
good-will and to defend the station’s 
policies. Yet a properly qualified indi- 
vidual should be one of the most valu- 
able members of the policy-making. and 
program-making group. ; 

There are some notable exceptions. A 
few stations devote their programs to 
good music and straight news report- 
ing. One station reports a documentary 
about a reformatory that brought about 
néeded changes. Another vigorously pro- 
motes a safety campaign. The Junior 
Town Meeting League annually chooses 
a topic of wide interest, such as juve- 
nile delinquency, for discussion through- 
out the nation. 

While highly commendable, these scat- 
tered programs are not enough. Radio- 
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TV stations and networks must de- 
velop positive policies for the ad- 
vancement -of American life in all its 
dzsirable. phases. Broadcasters should 
free themselves from the advertising 
azencies and control their own programs. 
They should have enough backbone to 
impose their own voluntary codes upon 
themselves. Their editorial policies 
snould be their own, unhampered and 
uncontrolled by outside pressures. 

And above all, broadcasters should 
develop a broad, positive, progressive, 
national program in the public interest. 
Under the pressure of the national 
energency, the radio stations did much 
te develop American.unity and to pro- 
mote the war effort. Now they should ` 
work just as enthusiastically and co- 
operatively to serve the peace effort and 
to safeguard American liberty in the 
face of growing world tensions. The 
nation looks to the radio-television in- 
dustry for leadership. Instead, it gets. 
a. singing commercial. 


Frederick C. Gruber, Ph.D., Philadelphia, P2nnsylvania, is assistant professor of -edu- 
cation, chairman of the Radio Committee, and adviser of graduate majors in radio edu- 
cation, at the University of Pennsylvania. Hi articles on radio education appear fre- 


quently in national professional magazines. 


Do Churches Exert Significant Influence on 
= Publie Morality? 


By F. ERNEST JOHNSON 


ET it be granted at once that the 


question propounded in my title 
admits of no categorical answer. The 
causes of human conduct and of social 
phenomena are multiple, and an ap- 
praisal of any one factor must be based 
on broad inference, not on conclusive 
proof. My interest in the topic is not 
forensic, but éxploratory. I should 
like to indicate some of the areas in 
which the churches may be assumed 
to be influential in developing sanc- 
tions for public conduct and to make 
some appraisal of the quality of such 
influence as they exert. To this end it 
is important to consider from a socio- 
logical viewpoint the nature and the 
- limits of the influence of organized re- 
ligion on social standards. Although 
the generalizations offered will have 
primary reference to Protestant Christi- 
anity, I believe they are susceptible of 
wider application. 


Scope or PUBLIC MORALITY 


T am asuming that the term “public 
morality” is to be taken as meaning 
more than the morality of the public. 
It is, to be sure, related to the sum of 
the personal morals of the citizenry 
of the nation. But public morality de- 
- notes: the quality of all conduct that is 
public in character, conduct in which 
the community has a recognized stake. 
Indeed, it is basic to this discussion 
that public morality is much more than 
a projection of the standards of private 
conduct. Those who see in the con- 
temporary “wave of corruption” merely 
the reflection of a degradation, of per- 
sonal standards are, it seems to me, 
missing the central fact, namely, that 


‘a cultural crisis is upon us in which no 


clear picture of what public responsi- 
bility means can be discerned. I doubt 
that there is any such phenomenon as 
a general moral disintegration. What 
confronts all our institutions, especially 
those of education and religion, is the 
necessity of making our heritage of be- 
liefs and loyalties relevant to a rapidly 
changing social structure. 

The temptation to explain our present 
situation in terms of a character debacle 
is a natural one, but the explanation is 
too facile. It is a melancholy fact that 
standards of personal morals do not 
always reflect comparable standards of 
public behavior. Men who keep their 
pledged word and pay their debts may 
participate without compunction in op- 
pressive political practices. Generous 
persons who readily give to charity are 
sometimes insensitive to the antisocial 
consequences of business policies that 
are maintained by their own proxies in 
stockholders’ meetings. Rackets are 
carried on by men who seem to be ex- 


-emplary in their private lives. All this 


means that it is not enough to teach 
conventional morals if we are seeking 
to raise the level of community life. 
To the extent, therefore, that the 
churches and. synagogues fail in their 
educational programs to direct their 
attention to public morality as such, 
they may be assumed to have little in- 
fluence on its standards. 

It follows that, reluctant as we of 
the churches may be to acknowledge it, 


-the churches have not been conspicu- 
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ously successful in raising the stand- 
ards of public morality; for the pre- 
vailing preoccupation of the churches 
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has been with individual behavior pat- 
terns rather than with group behavior. 
This has been notably the case where 
politics is concerned. The churches 
have no doubt been an important factor 
in maintaining the respectability of 
public office, particularly in local com- 


munities, where “clean government” is 


often the aim of “Christian citizenship” 
campaigns. But it is probably safe to 
say that beyond enforcing standards 
of common decency, the churches have 
on the whole played relatively little 
direct part in the continual building of 
social-moral standards. ‘That process 
is the result of stresses and conflicts 
from which the churches tend to remain 
aloof. In other words, the ethical sig- 
nificance of the churches’ ministry has 
been socially conservative rather than 
regenerative. The churches have ef- 
fected the regeneration of individuals 
and have given them new resources for 
living in accord with common sanctions, 
but they have not, it seems to me, con- 
spicuously influenced those sanctions 
themselves. 


CHURCH AND COMMUNITY IDENTIFIED 


There is a fundamental reason why 
religion is in general a conservative 
force. Profoundly social in cultus and 
ritual, institutional religion has sancti- 
fied the universal values of human ex- 
perience. Viewed in the perspective of 
history, ‘it has therefore been a steady- 
ing rather than a reconstructive force. 
In primitive society, and indeed until 
modern times, religious organization 
and expression tended to be coextensive 
with the community. Even today in 
many countries religion goes with na- 
tionality and the church is the “com- 
munity on its knees.” The church 
furnishes a powerful support for a 
“common ethos, but it cannot be ex- 
pected to be socially regenerative in 
any profound sense. 

This is why, when attention is fo- 


cued on spiritual and moral faults that 
have deep cultural roots, such as racial 
ari other group antagonisms, the 
ckarches often take such a severe beat- 
ine. They follow the patterns of social 
stratification and practice race segre- 
ge-ion to such an extent that secular 
sccieties and agencies often put them 
tc shame. Thus a strange paradox 
erverges: the very fact of the church’s 
auchentic identification with the “com- 
munity” it represents tends to fasten 
upon it the limitations and the faults 
ot that community. 

I am speaking here, of course, of the 
ty>ical church, which includes in its 
membership the people who come in con- 
azt with each other in secular life. It 
hæ within its fellowship “some of ev- 
erzbody.” It is not a group observing 
a special moral discipline. Unlike the 
small “sect,” which in addition to a 
canmon body of religious beliefs- has 
a way of life all its own, the “church” 
is held together chiefly by an impulse 
te worship—supplemented, of course, 
b, certan social and cultural attrac- 
tins. The church teaches an ethic, but 
it organizing principle is religious 
razher than ethical. Its moral standards 


<2 shared with the community in which 


if lives. 

It is in the relatively small sects— 
g-oups characterized by a discipline that 
is in contrast to common practice— 
tat the prophetic, reconstructive genius 
ot religion most vigorously expresses 
itself. Thus we have “peace” churches 
wiich defy the community at the point 
of its greatest sensitiveness—patriotism 
ard self-defense. We have sects whose 
astere way of life sets at naught the 
Feevailing cultural standards in the in- 
taest of what they believe to be “a 
ore excellent way.” But the minute- 


- ress of the small sects renders their 


impact on the total social conscience 
icconsiderable. What the large, repre- 
sentative church body lacks the dispo- 
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sition to do in the way of social re- 
generation, the small religious group 
lacks the capacity. to do. 

This is the great dilemma of religion 
as a social-moral force in the commu- 
nity. An appreciation of it will pre- 
vent us from expecting too much of the 
church in the way of a direct impact on 
public morality. After all, the frequent 
impatient query why the church does 
not do this or that is really a complaint 
about the majority of the people, who 
are responsible for the church’s policy. 


. Cost OF GROWTH 


The loss of crusading power that ac- 
companies increase in size is strikingly 
evident in the history of the evangelical 
sects as they have grown into great 
churches. This has been impressively 


documented in a recent book by Dr. 


Wade Crawford Barclay, entitled To 
Reform the Nation* One of a series 
on early American Methodism, the book 
is a major contribution to the history 
of evangelical Christianity in America. 
There was great social dynamic in that 
movement, but the church paid for its 
rapid growth in the weakening of its 
testimony. .In particular, the account 
of the church’s witness and discipline 
with reference to the liquor traffic and 
to slavery is instructive; for in both 
. cases a policy that was initially coura- 
geous and uncompromising became wa- 
tered down as the growing religious 
body adjusted itself to a secular envi- 
ronment. The temperance movement 
-was “strongly religious” in motivation, 
and the Methodists gave to it a cru- 
sading. zeal expressed in “the origi- 
nal Wesleyan rule” which condemned 
“drunkenness, buying or selling spiritu- 
ous liquors, or drinking them, unless in 
cases of extreme necessity.” But the 


1 Early American Methodism 1769-1844, in 
two volumes, Vol. II, To Reform the Nation, 
New York: Board of Missions and Church 
Extension of the Methodist Church, 1950. 
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“buying and selling” interdict was elimi- 
nated about 1790. f 

Concerning the slavery issue, the au- 
thor points out that “during the early 
post-Revolutionary period Methodism 
as a whole was practically a unit in its 
anti-slavery attitude.” By means of 
disciplinary regulations the church un- 
dertook to accomplish the manumission 
of slaves; but the rules were subse- 
quently suspended. The argument was 
a typically secular one: “compromise 
was necessary that the church might 
grow.” The economic determinant was 
at work, for the economic importance 
of slave labor was increasing. Finally, 
the voice of the church was raised in 
definite opposition to the abolition 
movement. 

One is inclined, of course, to read 
into this a severe condemnation of or- 
ganized religion. But reflection will fur- 
nish a corrective of such a judgment, 
No more than individuals, can institu- 
tions eat their cake and have it, too. 
As the church becomes broadly inclu- 
sive and representative, it inevitably 
takes on the character of the commu- 
nity as a whole. To the extent that it 
is “of the people, by the people, and for 
the people,” it will faithfully reflect 
their imperfections and their deep in- 
volvement in the total human: situation. 
Again, this is the moral dilemma of re- 
ligion, especially in its democratic forms. 


PROPHETIC Groups WITHIN CHURCHES 


The most fruitful approach to a reso- 
lution of this dilemma is through the 
growth of small prophetic groups within 
the conventional churches. Such groups 
maintain vital contact with the religious 
fellowships of which they are a part, 
but persistently challenge the prevailing 
public morality. The church, which in 
the performance of its true religious 
function keeps its doors open to every 
human being who is following a spir- 
itual gleam, cannot bear a strong, cru- 
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sading testimony in the name of its 
entire membership. Its people mostly 
fall far short of being saints; they are 
seekers,.at best. Again and again I re- 
call the remark of Dr. Vida Scudder: 
“The church is loaf, not leaven.” 
within the churches there are groups of 
restless, prophetic spirits inspired by a 
hereditary faith, purified by a voluntary 
discipline, who are continually extend- 
ing the boundaries of the Christian 
testimony and giving leadership in so- 
cial-moral reconstruction: They are the 
leaven! 

The groups I am speaking of are 
autonomous in character. They may 
appear in the local church or at any 
level of ecclesiastical organization. ‘They 
may be confessional or interconfessional. 
Their autonomous character consists in 
the fact that they are. accorded status 
as recognized elements within the mem- 
bership of the church and are valued 
for their prophetic character, while at 
the same. time they understand that 
they speak for themselyes and not for 
the church at large. 


Concern groups 


Broadly speaking, there are two types 
of organization of this autonomous 
character. The first is in the nature of 


an “interest group.” A number of peo-. 


ple who have a special “concern,” to 
use a Quaker term, devote themselves 
unitedly to thought, prayer, and conse- 
crated effort to realize what they con- 
ceive to be the divine will in some sig- 
nificant area of human relationships. 
The particular concern may be the ex- 
istence of group antagonisms within the 
community, the persistence of racial 


segregation within the church, indus-' 


trial strife, child labor, juvenile delin- 
quency, drug addiction, or any one of 
a large number of matters that press 
upon the Christian conscience. Or the 
objectives may cover a wide range of 
social education and action. 


But: 
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The members of these groups are 
“second-milers.” They are always do- 
ing what theologians -call works of su- 
pererogation, extending their efforts be- 
yond what is required, seeking to widen - 
the areas within which Christian sanc- 
tions operate. É 

A number of the larger Protestant 
denominations have encouraged the for- 
mation of “concern” groups of this 
sort. © Recently an ‘organization was 
formed within the Protestant, commun- 
ions known as “Christian Action.” It 
differs from many previously organized 
groups in that it seeks to find all its 
social-moral imperatives ‘in Biblical re- 
ligion and in the authentic stream of 
Christian testimony. It is politically 
liberal and theologically conservative. 
It will have no party line, but will seek 
to bring to bear the most exacting of 
Christian sanctions upon personal liv- 
ing and public morality. 

The limitations under which such 
small groups operate were suggested 
earlier in discussing the religious sect. 
In a sense, these groups are themselves . 
sects organized within the churches. 
The fact that they belong to the re- 
ligious community gives them a pur- 
chase which a small dissident group 
standing by itself does not have. They 
make pronouncements and formulate 
programs which are seldom implemented 
in their entirety and which are more 
often respectfully listened to than fol- 
lowed. At the same time, there is good 
reason to think that the criticism and 
the stimulation which such groups bring 
to bear upon their parent religious 
bodies contribute much toward main- 
taining and increasing the sensitiveness 
of the Christian conscience. 


Vocational groups 


The second type of organization is 
the vocational group. The recovery of 
the idea of Christian vocation is one of 
the most significant religious develop- 
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ments of our time. The concept is by 
no means limited to Protestantism, 
though it received much emphasis in 
the Reformation. The central proposi- 
tion is that all work is a “calling”; that 
every occupation should be considered 
just as truly a sacred vocation as is the 
ministry. The idea is, of course, re- 
lated to the Protestant conception of 
the “priesthood of all believers.” But 
this obviously: potent idea has been too 
little in evidence since it was developed 
by the Reformers. Today many peo- 
ple are coming to see in it the greatest 
single instrumentality for bringing the 
common, everyday life of men and 
women under Christian ethical sanc- 
tions. A new imperative in this direc- 


tion seems to be emerging, particularly - 


in the European churches. The tragic 
experiences of the war served to illumine 
the chasm between the world as it is 
and the verbal professions of religious 
men and women who are so largely re- 
sponsible for the state- of the world. 

In this country, .perhaps the most 
striking manifestation of the religious 
vocational conscience ať work has been 
the activity of Quaker businessmen who 
endeavored to bring the Friends’ testi- 
mony to bear upon their business re- 
sponsibilities. The pattern for this was 
set by a group of British Quaker em- 
ployers who, during the First World 
War, felt impelled to discover the rela- 
tion between their vocational responsi- 
bility and the fact that they were Chris- 
tian men, bearers of the Quaker witness. 
The book they produced, Quakerism in 
Industry, has long been out of circula- 
tion, but they lighted a lamp which was 
not to be put out. One of the main 
present emphases of the World Council 
of Churches, and of the National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in this 
‘country, is the exploration of this con- 
‘cept of Christian vocation and the 
realization of its potentialities for build 
ing a better’ world. f 


CHURCHES RAISE THE MORAL LEVEL 


What I have said thus far might be 
taken to indicate that the church as a 
whole has relatively little function in 
relation to the improvement of public 
morality. It was necessary to stress 
the limitation of the large religious body 
in order that the conditions of pro- 
phetic activity might be made clear. It 
is by no means true, however, that great 
church bodies cannot and do not influ- 
ence the standards of public morality in 
a significant way. Even though they 
are too big and too representative of 
the whole community to be a crusading 
force—except in isolated instances— 
they play their part in lifting the level 
of the common life. I wish to devote 
the remainder of this article to a dis- 
cussion of the way in which church 
bodies, even the most inclusive and 
representative of them, function in rais- 
ing the moral level of society. 


MORAL SENSITIVENESS 


To begin with, there is the function 
of creating moral awareness. Nothing 
is more evident than the ambivalence 
of the human mind with reference to 
questions concerning values. It is of 
the essence of. human nature that men 
censure themselves for unworthy acts, 
that they recognize obligations that they 
fail to live up to, that they have a 
reach that exceeds their grasp. A ma- 
jor function of religious worship and 
religious education is to' focus atten- 
tion on the imperfections evident in 
human behavior. To many psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists these may be 
fighting words. It is the fashion today 
to deplore a sense of guilt and un- 
worthiness as unhealthy and as tending 
to impair the normal functioning of hu- 
man beings. It may be granted at once 
that a morbid sense of guilt is an evil 
thing. But far more dangerous than an 
excessive feeling of guilt is the absence 
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of it when the guilt is an objective fact. 

Undoubtedly evangelical Christianity 
has often erred in the fostering of spir- 
itual agony, especially in the minds of 
the young. But to be nihilistic about a 
sense of guilt is to cut the nerve of 
moral regeneration. One never feels a 
high imperative except as it cuts across 
the existing pattern of his behavior. 


When I hear psychiatrists: deploring the- 


sense of guilt, I find myself wishing 
they would be much niore discriminat- 
ing about it. To make use of an eco- 
nomic analogy, I am much less con- 
cerned about the production of a sense 
of guilt than about its distribution! 
_ Ina very true sense it may be said that 
the level of moral life in individuals and 
in a community is indicated by the 
things people feel guilty about. A ma- 
jor problem of social-moral regeneration 
is to increase the incidence of guilt 
where there are grievous unrecognized 
consequences of men’s habitual actions. 


_ Divisive Factors 


Now, how can this task of increasing 


moral sensitiveness be accomplished in 
a widely representative religious com- 
munion—let us say in a congregation 
of a thousand. persons among whom are 
rich and poor, liberals and conserva- 
tives—people who react in very differ- 
ent ways to the issues with which they, 
as citizens, are being continually con- 
fronted? Obviously, the minister who 
wants to commit such a church to a 
specific political reform, however well 
conceived, will get nowhere. Even an 
effort to deliver the church on the 
“right” side of a controversy that looks 
like an open-and-shut case may result 
in cleavages growing out of a great va- 
riety of considerations. As suggested 
- earlier, the more the issues arising af- 
fect deeply laid cultural patterns, the 
harder. it will be to achieve unity of 
judgment and purpose. It is for this 
‘reason that the churches, for the most 


part, cannot participate in movements 
for legislative reforms. Agreement on 
the ultimate objective may be obscured 
by the many divisive factors which 
arise. : 

An illustration of this is furnished in 
the effort to abolish lynching. The 
scandalous neglect of duty on the part 
of state officials has led church people 
to declare that it is an obvious duty of 
the church to champion. a federal ‘anti- 
lynching law. But adverse political fac- 
tors immediately intrude. themselves. 
Men of equal intelligence and equally 
sensitive conscience will divide on the 
relative responsibilities of federal and 
state governments. The same is true of 
the problem of meeting perfectly evi- 
dent and appalling needs for ‘social and 
educational services. 

Again, purely technical questions 
arise to plague those who are seeking 
a. clear application of ethical principles 
under religious sanctions. Many a 
lusty and wholesome impulse has been 
quenched by the experts’ admonition, 
“You can’t do that!” It-is no easy 
matter. to separate questions that pre- 
sent authentic moral issues from ques- 
tions that are of a technical character. 
On the other hand, in the effort. to 
avoid debatable specifics and partisan 
formulations, a sound principle easily 
becomes. lost in vague generalities. i 

An approach to a solution of this 
problem has been made in Protestant 
circles during recent years through ap- 
peal to what is called the “middle 
axiom.” By this is meant an ethical 
proposition which is sufficiently defi- 
nite to avoid being smothered in gen- 
eralities but which at the same time 
has a universal quality that cannot be 
strangled by particular practical or 
technical difficulties. The document 
known in American Protestantism as 
“The Social Ideals of the Churches” 
consists, in the main, of such middle 
axioms. Take, for example, the fol- - 
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lowing principles: “the right of all to 
the opportunity for self-maintenance; 
a wider and fairer distribution of 
wealth; a living wage, as a minimum, 
and above this a just share for the 
worker in the product of industry and 
agriculture.” Here is a proposition 
which is not vitiated by specifics that 
people may endlessly argue about. To 
be sure, there is plenty of room for dif- 
ference of opinion as to what a “just 
share” is, but the imperatives here 
stated can be insisted upon in every 
situation where a demand for economic 
justice arises. A major task of the 
church is to create an atmosphere that 
calls forth a response to these universal 
imperatives. 


MORAL JUDGMENT AND INTERNAL 
DISCIPLINE 


It should be noted that in the very 


nature of the case, the churches’ influ- . 


ence on ethical standards often has to 
. be exercised in negative fashion. The 
prophetic function is one of pronounc- 
ing judgment rather than one of social 
engineering. It is the business of the 
specialist and the technician to devise 
expedients, but it is the business of the 
common conscience to announce the im- 
peratives which the technician under- 
takes to implement. It has been well 
said that the church has a “searchlight” 
function, a responsibility for illumining 
dark areas where the first requirement 
is the moral judgment: “These things 
ought not so to be.” 

However, if the church is to function 
in constructive fashion with reference 
to public morality, it must have an in- 
ternal discipline corresponding to its 
external testimony.: The remarkable 
demonstration of political power on the 
part of the Protestant churches which 
culminated in the adoption of national 
prohibition calls-forth, in the perspec- 
tive of history, conflicting judgments. 
Misgivings as to the wisdom of that 


crusade, however, should not be allowed 
to obscure a striking illustration of ef- 
fective political action that began in 
the application of a discipline. The 
churches were able to strike a forceful 
blow at the liquor traffic only because 
they had, by and large, settled the issue 
in their own household. 

On the other hand, the impact on the 
public conscience of church pronounce- 
ments during the 1920’s with reference 
to war was a demonstration of abortive 
action. A corporate repudiation of war 
and a refusal to sanction it on the part 
of church bodies which had not made 
pacifism a part of their own internal 
discipline proved ‘quite ineffectual when 
the showdown came. 

Likewise, the vigorous testimony 
called forth by the social gospel move- 
ment with reference to the economic 
order often ran far beyond the disci- 
pline practiced by the church people 
on whose behalf pronouncements were 
presumably made. Church bodies some- 
times issued statements which were in 
effect socialistic declarations. This did 
not mean that they were un-Christian, 
but the fact remains that the member- 
ship of the churches had never person- 
ally repudiated the profit system. When 
church bodies and agencies expressed 
adverse judgments concerning the eco- 
nomic order they were quite without a 
supporting discipline in the personal 
lives of their own people. The condi- 
tion requisite to a corporate moral in- 
fluence on the part of the church is a 
conviction shared by the membership 
which is so clearly supported by com- 
mon religious testimony that it is a 
cohesive rather than a divisive force. 


IMPLEMENTING SOCIAL CONVICTIONS 


One thing more. The awakening of 
the lay conscience, and particularly the 
emphasis on religious vocation, make it 
possible to implement social-moral ‘pro- 
nouncements through reséarch and prac- 
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tical demonstration. I will end this 
discussion with a description which I 
wrote several years ago'of an event 
which to my mind admirably illustrates 
the possibility of bringing the influence 
of organized religion to bear upon a 
grievous social problem: 


In the year 1923, .national Catholic, 


Protestant, and Jewish bodies undertook 
to secure the abolition of the twelve-hour 
day in the steel industry. Three years 
earlier the Interchurch World- Movement, 
a Protestant enterprise, had published its 
report on the great steel strike of 1919, a 
document that attracted country-wide at- 
tention.. President Harding had requested 


the chairman of the Iron and Steel Insti- _ 


tute to consider the elimination of the long 
shift. After a year’s deliberation the Steel 
Tnstitute’s committee appointed to study 
the matter brought in a negative report. 
In the meantime, the research department 
of the Federal Council of Churches had 
been gathering data for a fresh presenta- 
tion of the matter to the public. It was 
learned that the Steel Institute’s inquiry 
had elicited a letter from the president of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company re- 
porting the successful establishment of an 
eight-hour shift but that this had not been 
discloséd by the committee. A threefold 
strategy was devised. 

First, a statement was issued by the ap- 
propriate departments .of the Federal 
Council of Churches, the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference, and the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, declaring 
that “this. morally indefensible regime of 
the twelve-hour day must come to an end.” 
A week later the factual report, in which 
working conditions were described and the 


social consequences of. the long ‘shift were ` 


depicted, was. released. The - following 
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week a letter from the president of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, similar 
in content to the one that had been with- 
held by its recipient prepared expressly for 
our.use, was given to the press: It was a 
devastating sequence—moral pronounce- 
ment, factual documentation, and demon- 
strated practicability of a reform. A few. 
weeks later, in dog days, the Iron and 
Steel Institute was assembled and in def- 
erence to public opinion formally instituted 
the change.” 


Retelling this story here could not be 


. justified on the ground that it is in any 


sense a typical achievement, for un- 

fortunately it is not. Such illustrations 

are not numerous. But this account - 
indicates a pattern of successful action 

in raising -the level of effective public 

morality. If it should be objected that 

the twelve-hour working day was a 

scandal which common decency should 

have outlawed without any crusading, 

I can only repeat that it is precisely in 

girding the citizenry for action in ac- 

cord with its unimplemented: convic- ` 
tions that a great church body makes 

its most significant moral contribution 

to society. The church. has its roots 

too deep in the culture to admit ‘of 

radical moral crusading, but it is an 

incalculably great potential force in 

making convictions articulate and in’ 
mobilizing moral resources on issues 

where. action lags behind social con- 

science. f 


2 “The Influence of Religion on Power Re- 
lationships,” in Conflicts of Power in Modern | 
Culture (Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkelstein, 
and R. M. Maclver, Eds.), New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1947. 
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The Colleges, Ethics, and the Public 


By Rates E. Himsteap 


N the discussion of any subject, defi- 
nition of terms is important. In 
this discussion the terms which need 
definition are college, ethics, and public. 
A college has been defined as “a so- 
ciety of scholars, or friends of learning, 
incorporated. for study or instruction, 
especially in the higher branches of 
knowledge.” The basic concept is a 
_ community of scholars. This, at least, 
is the basic concept of what a college 
should be. Later in this article there 
will be discussed in some detail what a 
college is and what a college is not, in 
relation to what its ethical functions 
may be. 

Ethics is concerned with morality, 
with the ideals of morality, with ideal 
human character, and with ideal hu- 
man action. The questions with which 
ethics deals concern the nature of the 
summum bonum and the validity’ of 
the criteria of its achievement. Eth- 
ics has been defined as “a system of 
moral principles.” 
dividual ethics, social ethics, profes- 
sional ethics, and other kinds ‘of ethics, 
which govern the moral actions of in- 
dividuals in their personal relationships 
and in their social and professional re- 
lationships. There have been, and are, 
various theories of ethics—the egoistic, 
the altruistic, and the perfectionistic; 
and two conceptions of its nature—ab- 
solute and relative. Those who view 
ethics as‘absolute affirm an unchanging 
moral code. Those who view it as rela- 
tive regard the standards of moral con- 
duct as subject to change with human 
development. With these theories and 
views of ethics, this article is not con- 
cerned, The term “ethics” as used in 
this article means those principles the 


RELATIONS 


Thus, we have in-. 


observance of which contribute to the 
highest good. 

The term “public” as.used in this 
article means the whole of the popula- 
tion of a nation, state, or community 
and not merely those portions of the 
public directly related to our colleges— 
students, parents, alumni, benefactors 
with which the college has special and 
direct relationships and which may be 
regarded as having special claims on 
the services of colleges. 


HIPS BETWEEN COLLEGES 
AND PUBLIC 


This article is concerned with the 
relationship of the work of colleges to 
the public with special reference to the 
principles conducive to the highest good 
of the public. That the work of our 
colleges affects the public cannot be 
questioned. Through the process of 
educating successive generations of 
youth, our colleges have contributed, 
and are contributing, greatly to the 
welfare of the public by helping to lift 
the level of enlightenment of our citi- 
zenry. Indeed, it may be said that the 
state of the public is in large part de- 


termined by the state of our colleges. 
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Is the work of our colleges affected 
by the public? The answer is clearly 
in the affirmative. It may, therefore, 
also be said that the state of our col- 
leges depends on the state of the pub- 
lic. This has always been true, but is 
more so today than ever before, when 
we have so many lay spokesmen for 
education who hold themselves out as 
specialists in higher education and who 
speak with certitude concerning . what 
our colleges should teach and how they 
should teach it. These self-appointed 
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spokesmen are frequently influential in“ 


forming public opinion, and our col- 
leges are influenced by public opinion. 

Our colleges are also not infrequently 
influenced by pressures from representa- 
tives of special interests, or segments of 
the public, in reference to what is 
taught, how it is taught, and by whom 
it is taught. Those who bring such 
pressures on colleges either do not un- 
derstand what a college is or, possessing 
this understanding, disregard it. What 
such pressure groups wish of our col- 
leges is not education but indoctrina- 
tion. They would have our colleges 
become agencies of propaganda for cer- 
tain views and beliefs—economic, po- 
litical, social, or religious. They would 
subvert our colleges. Because most col- 
leges are in need of money, and the, 
pressures to influence their work are 
frequently made by prospective donors 
or by persons thought to be prospective 
donors, or by influential legislators or 
by persons influential with legislators, 


such- pressures are frequently success-, 


ful. To the extent that. they are suc- 
cessful, our institutions of higher edu- 
cation are corrupted, and the institution 
concerned is no longer worthy of the 
name college or university. 


WHAT Is THE ETHICAL RESPONSI- 
BILITY OF COLLEGES? 


Concern about ethics and ‘morals is 


not new, nor are the conditions which. 


justify such concern new. Both are 
familiar phenomena. Efforts to lift the 
level of the standards of ethics and 
morals have always been regarded as 
necessary and desirable and should al- 
ways be so regarded. This does not 
mean that every individual should be- 
come a-“reformer,” or that all of our 
institutions—educational, governmental, 
and commercial—should become ethical 
societies, seeking reform. It does mean, 
however, that individuals, as individu- 
. als, and those who administer and are 


‘ministrative officers; 
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a part of our institutions should be 
aware of the ethical implications of 
their work, in relation to the general 
welfare. : 

As regards our institutions of higher 
education, it is the thesis of this ar- 
ticle that the greatest contribution. they 
can make to the ethics and the morals 
of the public is to maintain their in- 
tegrity as institutions of higher educa- 
tion and to adhere faithfully to their 
purpose, namely, the pursuit of scholar- 
ship and the instruction of youth. Those 
whose profession is the education of 
youth at the higher levels should also 
seek at all times to “educate” the pub- 
lic concerning the nature of an in- 
stitution of higher education and con- 
cerning the values to the public of 
maintaining the integrity of these in- 
stitutions and of their adhering faith- 
fully to their functions. 

While there is general verbal concur- 
rence in the conception of a college de- 
fined above, experience has made it clear 
that in the day-to-day work of our ‘col- 
leges this conception is frequently more | 
honored in the breach than in the ob- 
servance; that what educators permit 
to be done to our colleges, without pro- 
test, belies what they say they believe . 
a college should be. The reason may 
be an imperfect understanding of what 
a college is or the lack of courage to - 
speak and act in accordance with their 
understanding and convictions. - 

It is sometimes helpful to an under- 
standing of what something is to note 
with some particularity what it is not. 
Experience has shown this to be so in 
defining institutions of higher educa- 
tion. ` Organizationally speaking, insti- 
tutions of higher education have many 
things in common with other institu- 
tions. They are- incorporated; they 
have governing boards; they have ad- .’ 
they have em- 
ployees, for, legally speaking, their fac- 
ulties are employees. Boot and shoe 
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factories and other commercial corpora-. 
tions have ‘similar organization. They 
are incorporated, have governing boards, 
. administrative officers, and employees. 
Because our colleges and universities 
have organizational aspects in common 
with commercial corporations, they are 
` frequently regarded as analogous in 


other respects to commercial corpora- . 


tions. This confusion is serious as re- 
gards the welfare of higher education 
and of the public, for attitudes toward, 
and actions taken in reference to, insti- 
tutions of higher education resulting 
from this confusion are of a kind likely 
to impair the integrity and subvert the 
purpose of these institutions. It is per- 
tinent, therefore, to note and to em- 
-phasize what an institution of higher 
education is not. 

An institution of higher education is 
„not a commercial enterprise. It is not 
in the business of manufacturing, proc- 
essing, or selling commodities. It is 


not a proprietary institution. Its char-. 


acter is eleemosynary, strictly eleemosy- 
nary. An institution of higher educa- 
tion, even though state supported, is not 
an arm or branch of the state govern- 
ment and should not be so regarded or 
administered. An institution of higher 
education is not a political party. It 
is-not an ethical society. It is not a 
church. It is an educational institution, 
and as such is sui generis. Its purpose 
is scholarship, which means research 
and reflection, and the education of 
youth. Its concern is with the life of 
the mind, with the attainment of intel- 
lectual excellence. This fact is basic in 
the thesis of this article. 


EDUCATIONAL GOALS CONDUCIVE 
TO MORALITY 


Intellectual excellence is not unre- 
lated to ethics and morals. In one of 
the most familiar passages in John 
Henry Newman’s. series of lectures in 
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1852 on “The Idea of a University,” 
he said, 


Liberal Education . . . makes not the Chris- 
tian, not the Catholic but the gentleman. 
It is well to be a gentleman; it is well to 
have a cultivated intellect, a delicate taste, 
a candid, equitable, dispassionate mind, a 
noble and courteous bearing in the con- 
duct of life;—these are the connatural 
qualities of a large knowledge; they are 
the objects of a university. 


Concerning the values of liberal educa- 
tion to the student, he said, 


He profits by an intellectual tradition, 
which is independent of particular teach- 
ers, which guides him in his choice of sub- 
jects, and duly interprets for him those 
which he chooses. He apprehends the 
great outlines of knowledge, the principles 
on which it rests, the scale of its parts, its 
lights and its shades, its great points and 
its little, as he otherwise cannot appre- 
hend them. Hence it is that his education 
is called “liberal.” A habit of mind is 
formed which lasts through life, of which 
the attributes are, freedom, equitableness, 
calmness, moderation, and wisdom; or what 
in a former discourse I have ventured to 
call a philosophical habit. This then I 
would assign as the special fruit of the 
education furnished at a university, as con- 
trasted with other places of teaching or 
modes of teaching. This is the main pur- 
pose of a university in its treatment of its 
students. i 


An institution of higher education 
administered in accordance with Cardi- 
nal Newman’s conception of a univer- 
sity would be unique in the United - 
States today—unique in many desir- 
able ways. Such an institution would 
never be imperiled as many of our in- 
stitutions of higher education are today 
imperiled by anti-intellectualism, evi- 
denced in part, but only in part, by the 
overemphasis on intercollegiate athletics 
and the resultant practice of subsidiz- 


_ing and professionalizing football and 


basketball in the guise of scholarships. 
This practice has given many of our 
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students a sense of values which, edu- 
cationally. speaking, are false. These 
false values explain the susceptibility of 
some students to the kind of corruption 
currently revealed at a number of col- 
leges and universities. These students 
are the victims of an immoral anti-in- 
tellectualism, for the development of 
which educators are in large part re- 
sponsible. i 
While the attributes of an educated 

person—devotion to freedom, equitable- 
ness, calmness, moderation, wisdom, 
cultivated intellect and dispassionate 
mind—do not guarantee morality, since 
they are themselves attributes of ideal 
human character they are coùducive to 
morality. The truly educated person 
seeks freedom, has a sense of moral and 
ethical values, and has respect for truth 
and justice—the greatest of our moral 
virtues. ; 

` Institutions of higher education in 
the United States are usually governed 
by lay boards which are the ultimate 
repositories of power. The institution’s 
governing board appoints the institu- 
tion’s chief administrative officer and has 
the legal responsibility for all the other 
appointments to the staff of the’ in- 
stitution—administrative, instructional, 
and research. The work for which the 
institution was created—instruction and 
research—is carried on by the teachers 
and investigators who constitute the in- 
stitution’s faculty. 


For this work, these men and women | 


have been carefully prepared, and pre- 
sumably they are qualified to deal at 
first hand with the sources of knowl- 
edge, and to impart to their students 
and to the public the results of their 
own and their colleagues’ research and 
reflections. Presumably they are more 
than trained specialists; they are edu- 
cated men and women and, as such, are 
aware that in their calling intellectual 
freedom is essential: They will, there- 
fore, wish to inquire and to teach with- 
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out fear and without favor. Their work, 
if the institution of which they are a 
part is to fulfill its purpose and to meet 
its obligations to its students and to the - 
public, must be uninhibited by repres- 
sive directives from the administrative 
officers of the institution, the institu- 
tion’s governing board, or any of its’ 
members, or by outside interference— 
economic, political, social, or religious. 
Robert Maynard Hutchins had this 
thought in mind when he said, “Free- . 
dom of inquiry, freedom of expression, | 
and freedom of teaching—without these . 
a university cannot exist. ` Without 
these a university becomes a political 
party or an’agency of propaganda.” 


Freedom is a moral proposition 


That our institutions of higher edu- 
cation must be free is a moral proposi- 
tion, and those whose life work is the 
education of youth at the higher levels 
have a moral obligation, not only to 
their profession but also to the public, 
to insist on this freedom. This moral 
obligation, of course, is not confined to 
those of the academic profession. It is 
the obligation of all who are devoted 
to the American way of life, for free- 
dom is inherent in the American way. 
of life. It is the moral obligation par- 
ticularly of those whose work molds 
public opinion, notably journalists, the 
basic principle of whose profession is ` 
freedom of. the press, the rationale of . 
which is the common good. Indeed, 
both freedom of the press and academic 
freedom are founded on the democratic 
faith that freedom is wholesome and 
essential to the achievement of the high- 
est good in society. 

The representatives of the American~ 
Association of University Professors and 
of the Association of American Colleges, 
in a series of joint conferences from 
1934 to 1940 relating. to the principles 
of academic freedom and tenure, formu- 
lated a restatement of these principles, 
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‘now. known to the academic profession 
as the-1940 Statement of Principles on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure. They 
were unanimous in the conclusion that 
these principles are of public concern; 
that they are essential not only ‘to in- 
stitutions of higher education, but es- 
sential also to the common good. Thus, 
in the preamble of the Statement of 
Principles agreed upon, they spoke as 
follows: 


The purpose of this statement is to pro- 
mote public understanding and support. of 
academic freedom and tenure and agree- 
ment upon procedures to assure them in 
colleges and universities. Institutions of 
higher education are conducted for the 
common good and not to further the inter- 
est of either the individual teacher! or 
the institution as a whole. The common 


good depends upon the free search for. 


truth and its free exposition. 

Academic freedom is essential to these 
purposes and applies ‘to both teaching and 
research, Freedom in research is funda- 
mental to the advancement of truth. Aca- 
demic. freedom in its teaching aspect is 
fundamental for the protection of the 
rights of the teacher in teaching and of 
the-student to freedom in learning. It car- 
ries with it duties correlative with rights. 

Tenure is a means to certain ends; spe- 
cifically: (1) Freedom of teaching and re- 
search and of extramural activities, and 
(2) A sufficient degree of economic se- 
curity to make the profession attractive to 
men and women of ability. Freedom and 
economic security, hence tenure, are in- 
dispensable to the success of an institu- 
tion in fulfilling its obligations to its stu- 
dents and to society. 


In the case of ‘education, the relation | 


of freedom to morality is direct. While 
our colleges are not character-building 
institutions in the usual acceptance of 
the meaning of character building, the 

work of our colleges contributes greatly 
' 41The word “teacher” as used in this docu- 
ment is understood to’ include the investigator 


who is attached to an academic institution 
without teaching duties. 
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to the development of character. Char- 
acter depends upon choice. To make 
intelligent choices requires some excel- 
lence of intellect and knowledge. . A 
college worthy of the name seeks intel- - 
lectual excellence and. encourages the 
quest for knowledge. Knowledge pro- 
vides perspective, without which intelli- 
gent choices are impossible. Our col- 
leges seek to encourage in students a 
habit of inquiry, a continuous quest for 
knowledge; and no quest for knowledge 
can be honest without freedom. 

Since the public is the sum total of 
its individual members, the standards 
of the ethics and morals of the public 
are determined by the standards of the 
ethics and the morals of its members. 
We cannot, therefore, expect the stand- 
ards of the ethics and morals of the 
public to be higher than the level of the 
standards of the. ethics and the morals 
of its members. ‘Occasionally they are. 
But when they are, it is because of the 
effect of a currently dominant leader- 
ship of an individual or individuals of 
high ethical and moral standards. Oc- 
casionally'they are lower, because of 
the influence of a currently: dominant 
leadership of an individual or individu- 
als of lower ethical and moral stand- 
ards. 


Wuat Is ACADEMIC FREEDOM? 


What is academic freedom? Aca- 
demic freedom is the freedom to in- 
quire, the freedom to learn and the 
freedom to teach in institutions of 
higher education. It also means that 
teachers shall have the freedom of all 
other citizens. By definition, it does 
not mean license. Thus, the 1940 
Statement of Principles on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure provides: 


The teacher is entitled to freedom in the 
classroom in discussing his subject, but he 
should be careful not to introduce into his 
teaching controversial matter which has no 
relation t6 his subject. Limitations of aca- 
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demic freedom because of religious or 
other aims of the institution should be 
clearly stated in writing at the, time of the 
appointment. 

The college or university teacher is a 
citizen, a member of a learned profession, 
and an officer of an educational institu- 
tion. When he speaks or writes as a citi- 
zen, he should be free from institutional 
censorship or discipline, but his special po- 
sition in the community imposes special 
obligations. As a man of learning and an 
educational officer, he should remember 
that the public may judge his profession 
and his institution by his utterances. 
Hence he should at all times be accu- 
rate, should exercise appropriate restraints, 
should show respect for the opinions of 
others, and should make every effort to 
indicate that he is not an institutional 
spokesman. _ 


The history of the development of 
the principles of academic freedom is 
not unlike the history of the develop- 
ment of our constitutional freedoms. 
The principles of both academic free- 
dom and constitutional freedom were 
developed to subserve a purpose. In 
the case of our constitutional freedoms, 
the purpose was to ensure the integrity 
of the institutions. of government cre- 
ated for a free people. In the case of 
academic freedom, the purpose was to 


ensure the integrity of our institutions- 


of scholarship. Basic in the. principles 
of both constitutional freedom and aca- 
demic freedom is the freedom.of the 
individual, for without freedom for the 
individual, there is no freedom. Thus, 
in our constitutional system there are 
certain rights accorded the individual 
in the exercise of which he is protected 
against actions by the government, even 
when it acts in accordance with the 
will of the majority. Only by such pro- 


tection to the. individual can we achieve’ 
the kind of government envisioned by- 


the founders of the Republic. The 
same is true of academic freedom. 
Only by the protection of thé freedom 


‘diversity and fear ideas. 
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of the individual scholar can we have 
freedom of scholarship, for scholarship 
is the work of individuals. 


Loyarty—-To FREEDOM OR 
CONFORMITY? 


In the light of current developments 
evidenced by the widespread use of dis- 
claimer loyalty oaths in our institutions 
of higher education and kindred meas- 
ures of repression, it would seem that 
intellectual excellence and intellectual 
integrity are no longer regarded as es- 
sential qualifications for a college or 
university professorship. Apparently, 
what is desired above everything else 
in the academic profession is con- 
formity. As regards politics, appar- 
ently only ‘those are regarded by the 
oath-promoters as acceptable on col- 
lege faculties who are conservative Re- 
publicans or right-wing Democrats, that 


is, anti-Fair Deal Democrats. - 


I have stressed the moral obligation 
of those of the profession of journalism 
to concern themselves with the integrity 
of our institutions of higher education, 
and specifically with the values of aca- 
demic freedom. In this connection, it 
is gratifying to quote the words of 
Alati Barth of the Editorial Staff of 
the Washington Post, in an address to 
the Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of 
the American Association of University 
Professors in March 1951, entitled “The 
Loyalty of Free Men.” in reference to 
nondisloyalty oaths, Mr. Barth spoke as 
follows: 


It is no accident that non-disloyalty 
oaths and inquiry into political opinions 
are: directed in large part at our -schools 
and universities. They are devices for 
compelling conformity. And the men re- 
sponsible for them are men who distrust 
They are in re- 
volt against rationality. Their attack is . 
directed in the first: instance at schools 


-and universities precisely because these are 


centers of ideas. ` 


` 
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Professor Chafee has called this attack, 
aptly, “a barbarian invasion.” It is just 
that. It is another manifestation of the 
age-old assault of ignorance upon learning, 
of-bigotry upon reason. It is the thrust of 
the lowered brow upon what it cannot un- 
derstand. The men who launch it here 
are one with their spiritual kinfolk in Ger- 


many and Russia who prefer to think with . 


the blood and who despise everything that 
concerns the intellect. If we do not ward 
off their attack, we shall descend into a 
new dark age. 

Universities are the citadels of intel- 
lectual freedom. And it is against these 
citadels that the attack is launched be- 
cause its aim is nothing less than the ex- 
tinction of intellectual freedom. You of 
the academic profession are, therefore, its 
first targets—and the first defenders of the 
whole great tradition of diversity. In a 
period of profound anxiety, when fear can 
be exploited and unreason flourishes, the 
danger of this attack must not be under- 
estimated. The attackers will have their 
way, as their counterparts had it in Ger- 
many and Italy before the war and have 
it today behind the iron curtain, unless 
you, as men of learning, close your ‘ranks; 
recognize the deadly peril to your inde- 
pendence, and fight resolutely, with every 
resource: at your command, to repel the 
barbarians. You have a responsibility in 
this that goes beyond your own interest as 
teachers. You are the trustees of a cul- 
tural heritage. à 

If you defend freedom for your profes- 
sion, you defend the whole of human free- 
dom. And it is to this, more than to any 
other value, that Americans owe allegiance. 
The loyalty of free men is, above ‘all, a 
loyalty to the illimitable freedom of the 
human mind. , 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT A REQUISITE 
OF MORALITY 


Freedom of the human mind is not 
only essential to scholarship as we of 
the Western world understand scholar- 
ship, it is also essential to the morality 
of our social order created by and for 
a free people. Freedom assures inde- 
pendent thought and the right of criti- 
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cism. The repression of independent 
thought and of criticism is the salient 
characteristic of totalitarian regimes 
which enslave the minds and the souls 
of their people. Loyalty to the free- 
dom of the human mind is, therefore, 
a moral attribute of the highest order. 
Freedom of thought and of expression 
for the individual assures us of the 
most effective means of achieving the 
highest standards of ethics and morals 
of the public, because it ‘gives us the 
only practical way of protecting the 
public against a misuse of power by 
those who hold public office and of pro- 
tecting the public against practices 
which are inimical to the welfare of the 
public, morally-or otherwise. 

In. this country, with its great tradi- 
tion of freedom, it should be unneces- 
sary at this juncture to emphasize the 
values of freedom in relation to the 
welfare of the public. But freedom is 
not easily understood, and is not readily 
accepted as a way of life, for freedom 
requires tolerance and restraint on the 
part of the individual. Freedom today 
is in danger, in great danger. Many 
have come to fear it, or to say that they 
fear it, which may mean that they pre- 
fer repression. Be that as it may, the 
critical world situation resulting from 
the threat to the free nations of the _ 
world by the aggressive, imperialistic 
government of Soviet Russia gives 
plausibility to the spurious arguments 
of those who advocate limitations on. 
our freedom. 

There are, of course, some risks to 
freedom, but these risks are as nothing 


_ compared with the risks of repression. 


This is the moral of the history of 
repression. Repressive measures have 
never contributed to the ultimate se- 
curity of a nation. Repressive govern- 
ments may achieve stability for a time 
—for a long time—but repression leads 
to disaffection-among the people, which 
leads to instability. The reason is clear. 
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Repression ignores the values of free- 


dom, which ‘conducé to stability, and 
- ignores the ‘salient fact that the desire 
for freedom is strong and is widespread 
even in countries whose people are 
thought to be habituated to repression. 
Repression creates conflict which ulti- 
mately becomes irrepressible. i 
What are the resultant of freedom and 
of repression as regards social stability? 
Freedom encourages individual responsi- 
bility; repression, irresponsibility. Free- 
dom creates an atmosphere conducive 
to the development of wholesome char- 
acter and normal personality; repres- 
sion warps character ‘and personality. 
Freedom encourages forthrightness and 
‘confidence in justice; repression in- 
vites conspiracy and deceit. Individual 
responsibility, wholesome character, nor- 
mal personality, forthrightness and con- 
fidence in justice—all of these are 
moral. attributes and are essential to 
the achievement of social stability. The 
road to freedom is the road to stability; 
it is the road away from revolution. 
This at least is the theory of our con- 
stitutional system, and it is well to re- 
mind ourselves that our constitutional 
system is one of the oldest and the 
strongest in the world. American in- 
stitutions were founded upon and have 
been developed in accordance with the 
~ philosophy of freedom. Repression is 
alien to our institutions. 
only in lands governed by autocratic 
„or totalitarian regimes. Its only advo- 
cates are the conscious or the unwitting 
votaries of the philosophy of dictator- 
ship. 


SAFEGUARDS AGAINST MISUSE 
. OF FREEDOM 


In developing our constitutional sys- 
tem: the Founding Fathers were fully 
aware of the risks of freedom; they 
weré students of history. They chose 
freedom because of their awareness of 
the greater risks! of repression. Their 


It is at home. 
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objective was not only to create a 
government based on freedom but also 
to create an enduring government. In 


~ choosing freedom they provided appro- 


priate safeguards against the misuse of 
freedom, and the safeguards they pro- 
vided evidence their respect for the in- 


_ dividual to the end that he might have 


the maximum of freedom, for these 
safeguards assure to the individual 
whose actions may be called in ques- 
tion the protection of due process of 
law. 

In higher education, in addition ‘to 
the legal and constitutional safeguards 
against a misuse of freedom—safe- 
guards applicable to all citizens—there 
are the safeguards provided in the prin- 
ciples of academic freedom which have 
been developed by the custom and 
usage of the academic world, principles 


-which. have the support of a responsible 


profession prepared to apply appro- 
priate restraint to a misuse of freedom. 


Tue COLLEGES AND MORAL CRUSADES 


Since the principles of intellectual 
freedom are moral principles and the 
observance of these principles is es- 
sential to the general welfare, the 
proposition is frequently made that ‘our 
colleges should concern themselves di- 
rectly with the ethics and the morals 
of the public, and should embark on 
moral crusades. It is the conviction of 
this writer that for our colleges to do so 
would impair their integrity as institu- 
tions of higher education to such a de- 
gree that they would cease to be insti- 
tutions -of higher education. Proposals 
that our colleges embark on moral cru- 
sades, or on any other kind of cru- 
sade, are wholly unrealistic because they 
are based on a false conception of what 
a college is or, more specifically, wko 
a college is. A college is not a legal 
entity separate and distinct from its 
component parts—its trustees, its ad- 
ministrative officers, its teachers: and 
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investigators. Trustees, administrative 
officers, and teachers are the college. 


While a college should be regarded as. 


a community of scholars, it should never 
be regarded as a community of like- 
minded scholars, because it can never be 
that kind of community. In one sense, 
a college is an institution which pro- 
vides for intellectual anarchy. The 
basis of the unity of scholars is the be- 
lief in intellectual freedom—the free- 
dom to seek the truth and to teach the 
truth as the individual scholar sees it. 
Therefore, aside from the consideration 
of the wisdom of our colleges’ embark- 
ing on moral crusades, few colleges 
could ever do it because it is highly 
improbable that the groups which con- 
stitute a college could ever reach a con- 
sensus with reference to the moral na- 
ture of a proposed crusade. 

It is recognized that what is said 
above in reference to the wisdom of a 
college’s embarking on a moral crusade 
may be regarded as in support of the 
ivory tower concept of a college. It 
is. The ivory tower concept of a col- 
lege must not, however, be confused 
with a teacher’s ivory tower concept 
of his individual responsibilities in a 
free society. The college teacher is a 
citizen, and, if he is to meet the obliga- 


tions of citizenship, he must be free to’ 


participate in the activities of citizen- 
ship. 

But the role of a college as such, in 
public affairs, is very different from the 
role of an individual member of the 
faculty of a college. If our colleges, as 
such, were to embark on moral crusades, 
one result would be that they would be 
under even greater pressure than now 
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in reference to what is taught, how it is 
taught, and by whom it is taught. 
Their role would come to be regarded 
as socially utilitarian. In this connec- 
tion, it is interesting- to note that the 
social utilitarian conception of the role 
of a college is the conception of a col- 
lege which prevails in Soviet Russia to- 
day. The Soviet government wants no 
research without social utility and de- 
nounces pure scholarship and the kind 
of research which an individual con- 
ducts out of intellectual curiosity 
wherever it’ may lead, leaving it to time 
to discover utility in his findings., The 
insistence on the immediate practical 
social utility of the work of our col- 
leges is but another instance of the 
lack of understanding, or of imperfect 
understanding, of the nature of an in- 
stitution of higher education, and of the 
lack of awareness, or of insufficient 
awareness, of fundamental presupposi- 
tions in our social order. 


MORAL OBLIGATION TO PUBLIC 


We of the academic profession have 
the privilege of helping to educate young 
men and women for life in a free so- 
ciety. In our special academic disci- 
plines we must, if our colleges are to 
make the greatest moral contributions 
to the public, insist upon- intellectual 
integrity, intellectual excellence, and 
basic knowledge. We must do more. 
We must also be specialists in freedom 
and instruct our students in the values 
of freedom. To do less is to be un- 
worthy of our calling; to do less is to 


fail to meet a clear moral obligation to 


the public. 
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What Is the Civic Conscience? 


By CHARLES P. Tarr 


HE operation of the civic con- 

science depends in considerable 
part on the political community in 
which it is called upon to set a stand- 
ard for public life. There are many 
kinds and sizes of communities, and, 
different as they are, each sheds light 
on the ethical problems of the others. 
Here are some typical situations. They 


are of course colored by the author’s - 
experience, but Ohio is a fairly typical . 


American state. 


IN THE COUNTIES 


We have some counties near the large 
metropolitan areas, well within close 
automobile range, which, if not rural in 
the strict sense of being agricultural, 
have only a few incorporated villages, 
none over a few thousand people. In 
the unincorporated areas professional 
gamblers sometimes set up shop with 
a glamorous night club. that may well 
include other illicit activities. The 
. sheriff and prosecuting attorney of the 
county, the township constable, and 
the justice of the peace may conven- 
iently look the other way. There are 
good citizens in the neighborhood, but 
none of them wants to run for sheriff, 
and getting evidence and convicting be- 
fore a jury at the county seat is a slow 
and far from certain process. Besides, 
these gamblers are tough, they -have 
connections, and if a man disturbed 
them there is ‘no telling what might 
happen to his.business in town or even 
to his children in the country. 

There are other counties, mainly ag- 
ricultural, with a county seat town of 
ten or fifteen thousand people, rather 
self-contained, with a fine little home- 


~ owned industrial plant or two. Some- 


times for ten years or so the county is 
dominated by a courthouse gang. Its 
members get the jobs and the contracts, 
and manage a few “rackets” besides. 
The minority party gets enough recog- 
nition to discourage any vigorous com- 
petition. The officeholders are hand 
picked in a primary, so the good citi- 
zen has little choice. Open scandal is 
avoided. Organizing to get people to 
vote in a primary is just too much 
trouble, and “things aren’t so bad, any- 
how.” 


In THE LARGE Ciry 


The large city is different. The 
machine of the old days (and some- 
times today) worked like this: The city 
and county together employ say six 
thousand people. There are six hun- 
dred election precincts, and, curiously 
enough, the six thousand employees 
seem to reside about ten in each pre- 
cinct. -The condition of holding each 


.job is to produce the jobholder’s vote 


and four or five more in a primary. 
Twenty-five thousand votes in the pri- 
emary will usually control it, and in a 
contest a little more work will double 
that controlled vote. The “Committee” 
or perhaps one or two men on it, who 
keep careful track of what goes on, 
have the say about the jobs, and there- 
fore about what candidate is to be 
nominated. There are always a cer- 
tain number of bipartisan operations 
and a few more jobs or favors that can 
be handed to the minority party to keep 
it in line. The theoretically democratic 
process in these cities is in the election 
of each precinct committeeman by his 
own constituents in the precinct. But 
as a practical matter, the democratic 
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process has often been thus turned into 
a dictatorship. The corruption that can 
develop in this situation is so familiar 
that it need not be described here. 

When the large city is just the core 
of a metropolitan area from 150 per 
cent to several times the size of the city, 
with all the overlapping jurisdictions 
and even state lines through the middle 
that are so prevalent in this country, 
we have the conditions that permitted 
what the television audience saw and 
heard in the Kefauver investigation. 
That perhaps disclosed a national scan- 
dal; but to speak accurately, it showed 
a total failure. in the United States 
metropolitan local government. Until 
the new federal gambler’s stamp, we in 
Cincinnati had the central headquar- 
ters of our gambling in Newport, a city 
of 30,000 across the river in Kentucky, 
and in-Elmwood Place, a city of about 
5,000 in Ohio completely surrounded by 
Cincinnati. There cannot be annexa- 
tion across state lines, and annexation 
has been made nearly impossible any- 
how except in Virginia and Missouri. 
The core city is the heart without which 
the satellites could not live, but it is 
attacked by blight at the center, loses 
revenue to the suburbs, and pays for 
many services whose benefits are shared 
by nearly all the outsiders around its 
fringes. 

Each of these different kinds of com- 
munity is relatively integrated geo- 
graphically, with the possibility of con- 
siderable acquaintance, familiarity, and 
common experience across artificial lines 
even in the largest. 


IN THE CAPITALS 


But in the state capital, and even 
more in Washington, the factors of dis- 
tance and of wide differences in ex- 
perience and economic interest become 
dominant. For much of his term the 
governor is on his own in the absence 
of the legislature, and the dispatches of 
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half a dozen big city newspapers plus 
the wire services furnish the only con- 
tact for all but those in the capital city. 
Legislators, very much part-time and 
frequently new to their work, have to 
rely on lobbyists for much of their. in- 
formation. The setup lends itself to 
manipulation, especially because there 
is seldom a leadership for the party 
government of the state constituting an 
effective team for the administration of 
state business. The state party organi- 
zation is far more likely to be a part- 
time team for the election of a ticket, 
whose actual power is considerably 
weakened by the fairly complete inde- 
pendence of each-of the many county 
chairmen. 

Washington is Washington, with hon- 
est and effective bureaucrats frequently 
frustrated by political department heads, 
and with such a degree of regulation of 
business as to make the stakes high for 
any business’ seeking either justice or a 
preferred position. The Jinks of busi- 
ness and politics with the White House 
and major departments and agencies 
disclosed in the Fulbright investigation 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and in the current probes of the 
tax scandals of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue have centered the spotlight on 
the question, What and where is the 
civic conscience? 


CONE [QUESTION] INDIVISIBLE” 


This brief survey of communities has 
shown, I trust, that despite the differ- 
ences in locale and complexity, the same 
question arises in each community, and 
the failures in Washington may well be 
due to a want of character originating 
in the home.districts. The banker who 
goes on the RFC board and assumes 
that the honest principles by which he 
ran his bank in the metropolitan city 
are not applicable in high Washington 
politics may well. have looked the other 
way when, his local party bosses dealt 
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under the table at his own city, hall 
or even out in the pleasant -suburban 
county where he lived. The failures of 
integrity in the political headquarters 
in Washington reflect any and all fail- 
ures of integrity right down the party 
line to the precinct. 


. THE NIEBUHR THESIS 


This essay having apparently reached 
a low point of pessimism, it is appro- 
priate to suggest as one ‘basic philo- 
sophical explanation the. general thesis 
of Reinbold Niebuhr’s Moral Man and 
Immoral Society. That thesis may be 
summarized (rather unfairly) thus: 
Sin is inevitable in the human heart, 
especially for a man in a position of 
power. Power is poison, and the man 
with power is always a beast of prey. 
Yet coercive power is essential to avoid 
anarchy, so the Christian conscience can 
never be reconciled with the govern- 
ment and public life of: our communi- 
ties. 


Americans to take, with our confidence 
in progress of righteousness and’ good 
will. -The,trouble with that philosophy 
of pessimism, notwithstanding the -ker- 
nel of truth and sound theology in it, is, 
as William Temple, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, said about it, that it is almost 
an encouragement to continue in one’s 
pet sins. 
for Machiavelli.’ 


THE OLIVER THESIS 


The spirit of Machiavelli is still alive. 
_ Twenty years ago that extraordinary 
dry goods merchant F. S. Oliver be- 
gan publishing his essay on politicians, 
political thought, and political action, 
which purports to þe a modern appli- 
cation of Machiavelli to this basic 
- problem of political ethics. I say “pur- 
ports” because Oliver’s conclusion is 
that politics is the noblest career any 


man can choose. That is not the con- > 


F 


That is a hard saying, hard for 


It is something of an excuse - 
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clusion to be drawn from Machiavelli. 
Hear Nicholas Murray Butler’s sum- 
mary of Oliver: 


Mr. Oliver makes it plain that it is not 
merely the business of the politician to 
govern, but that it is his duty to do so. 
Therefore his acts must be judged with 
constant and due reference to the limita- 
tions under which the government of men 
is, of necessity, carried on: Too often the 
politician is tested by ideal and quite im- 
practical standards of accomplishment. His 
power is the product of human consent 
and human approval, and that power must 
be exercised from day to day within the 
limitations which human nature itself sets.1 


Besides the factor of carrying public 
favor along with him on pain of losing 
power, the politician has another ob- 
jective. This is how Oliver himself de- 
scribes it: 


The most complete victory does not make | 
him the possessor, but only the custodian, 
of that strange monster which he calls his 
country. His first duty is to .keep his 
charge in health, and, if possible, in good 
humour. He loves his monster, and this ` 
love, which assumes many odd forms, is 
what we mean by patriotism. Of the mo- 
tives that urge him on, self-interest (in 
the pecuniary sense) is usually one of the 


- slightest.? 


This is better than a bare theological | 
realism. This patriotism leaves no place 
for the kind of miscellaneous favors 
and shoddy ethics we have read about 
and seen on television and heard on the 
radio. Oliver goes on: - 


It has never yet been decided .. . how 
far a politician may stretch, and when he 
may break the rules of private morality. 
. .. If he can and does control [the cir- 
cumstances of each particular case], so as 
to benefit his country, much will be for- 
given him. But as there is no code to 
guide him, it follows that he is often 


1F, S. Oliver, Politics and Politicians (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1934), p. vii. 
2 Ibid., p. 80. 
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tempted to plead necessity when there is 
no real necessity... . Yet it is not the 
greatest characters, as a rule, but the 
little frightened ones, that most freely 
help themselves to dispensations.? 


A Pessimistic View 


Both Niebuhr and Machiavelli take 
a pretty pessimistic view of human 
nature, especially in leaders of men, 
though from slightly different points of 
view, to be sure. The logic of Hobbes, 
Rousseau, and Ricardo gives results 
that are equally pessimistic for the 
idealist and reformer. Man in his natu- 
ral state is “solitary, poor, nasty, brut- 
ish,” and his life is short. He lives 
by certain logical rules based on the 
scarcity of the things he wants. Self- 
interest in making these relative choices 
is the dominant motive of men and of 
their leaders. - ce 

This assumption underlies only too 
much of our current thinking. Even 
the preachers constantly talk as if the 
dollar sign were what drove most men; 
businessmen think so much in terms of 
price that they assume that money wages 
are the main incentive of workers; and 
labor leaders know no program today 
in their own contact with employees ex- 
cept more pay, fringe benefits, and ma- 
terial security. All of them, from the 
preachers to the union leaders, talk 
“co-operation,” but few of them under- 


stand how the co-operative systems in . 


which we all live are organized and op- 
erated. 


Group FUNCTIONING 


On the political side, even while the 
ordinary person exercises his right to 
damn the government, local, state, or 
. national, it is very easy, especially for 
the long-time public servant and even 
for the political leader, to think of the 
state as something apart which operates 
on the rabble as its instrument. Elton 

3 Ibid., p. 81. 
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Mayo, of the Harvard Business School, 
describes the idea this way: 


We have an economics that postulates a 
disorganized rabble of individuals compet- 
ing .for scarce goods; and a politics that 
postulates a community of individuals 
ruled by a sovereign state. Both these 
theories foreclose on and discourage any 
investigation of the facts of social organi- 
zation.* 


_ Actually, there is no rabble and there 
is no sovereign state except in one in- 
stance—the crisis of emergency. 


If extreme emergency shatters the routines 
of co-operation in a specific social group, 
if no leader appears providentially to de- 
vise co-operative means of meeting the 
crisis, then the society will disintegrate 
temporarily into a horde of individuals 
each seeking desperately the means of self- 
preservation.’ 


Mayo goes on to demonstrate by 
actual investigation that it is only in 
those abnormal circumstances that the 


“Jaws of economics” really apply and 


that the people look to a powerful gov- 
ernment to save. 

All the rest of the time we each live 
in several kinds of groups—families, 
clubs, colleges, plants, unions, associa- 
tions—each group related to each other 
in the most complex relations, in a kind 
of ascending hierarchy. We develop 
only in society, and each begins as a 
member of something. Each as a dis- 
tinctive individual can function only in 
the groups to which he belongs. The 
strongest incentive, for which in many 
instances persons will sacrifice as for 
nothing else, is the instinct of human 
association, with a purpose in the small 
group close to our daily living, and a 
general purpose in some larger group of 
which the small is a part. 


£Elton Mayo, Social Problems of an Indus- 
trial Civilization (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1945), p. 54. 

5 Ibid., p: 41. 
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All of this analysis is essential to the 
understanding of the way the civic con- 
science operates. For any individual 
public servant, it can operate effec- 
tively only within the little groups to 
which he belongs, and in the larger 
groups of which each. of his own per- 
sonal little ones is a part. 

The last seventy-five years has made 
these considerations even more impor- 
tant, because the extraordinary growth 
of organization in our life has multi- 
plied the pressures or the release of 


pressures. This expansion of organiza-- 


tion began in labor, with now one-third 
of the working force, and in the farms, 
with over half of the farm population. 
Corporations (the United States itself 
not the least), trade associations, pro- 
fessional associations, and special inter- 
est groups take in nearly every inhabit- 
ant. There are even organizations’ for 
those left out of organizations. 


COLLECTIVE CONSCIENCE—oR LACK 


The “strongest of these become the 
conscience of their members. They may 
give weight to what our Ohio Consti- 
tution calls the public or general inter- 
est, but the shouter for the immediate 
concern usually gets the votes, however 
shortsighted. Each group has its pet 
symbol or taboo. Here is a list: 


Labor—union label; crossing a picket 
line 

Farm—treapportienment 

Religious groups 
Jewish—Zionism 
Protestant—Church and state 
Catholic—Spain or birth control 

Business—tariff; closed shop 

Political party—independents 


Dissent from those or other party 
lines brings social and economic pres- 
sures that few persons can resist. Again, 


membership may undermine standards 


fully established or accepted in other 
groups to which the person also belongs. 
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If there is one job which the churches 
must undertake, it is to strengthen 


moral fiber so that the members of pres- 


sure groups will insist on full and free 
discussion within their respective groups 
and fight for what they believe is right. 

The very size of organizations drives 
us into representative systems. Here, 
too, the party line may force acquies- 
cence or undermine standards. The 
public interest and the moral or ethical 
consideration are not always assured by 
a favorable majority among the constitu- 
ency. Public hearings on controversial 
issues before a city council can produce 
the most shortsighted view in opposi- 
tion to nearly any major proposal for 
improvement, and its proponents will 
seldom face the hostile crowd,.as their 
representatives must. 


PERSUADING THE CONSTITUENCY 


So the conscientious public official 


faces the necessity of hard, thankless 
work in gradually persuading his con- 
stituency as to what is the right course. 
In that effort he needs organized ‘help, 
and it ought.to begin with his party. 
Unfortunately, the form of our party 
organization frequently. does not pro- 
duce such active support. It is easier 
not to stir up the animals.. On the 
other hand, the reformer tries to move 
too fast. The test. of political judgment 
is in the rate of possible progress. 
Most of us, especially those in state 
or national government, have to con- 
duct our persuasive operations in the 
media open to us—the newspapers, the 
radio, television (if one can get on it 
without a bank. roll), and addresses to 
the pressure groups and the civic or- 
ganizations (if there is any difference). 
There are house and trade and group 
organs, but there the party line almost 
excludes reason and persuasion. So 
the newspapers of general. circulation 
become the principal medium of ‘per- 
suasion, either to adopt a particular 
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public policy or to observe standards 
of integrity. One has to learn how each 
operates, and the relation of the pub- 
` lisher, the editor, the city desk, and the 
political correspondent. If an impor- 
tant paper can be induced to start a 
crusade, it may be extremely effective. 


Tue ROLE OF THE SCHOOLS 


I have not said anything about our 
educational system as part of the civic 
conscience, probably because its con- 
tribution is much like a delayed action 


bomb that will not explode for half a: 


generation. What is being taught now 
will not solve the problem posed today 


by the Kefauver or Fulbright or Wil- - 


liams investigation. It is, of course, 
worth talking about and working on. 
The fact is that dishonesty among 
school children is a very common af- 
fair. What school is not plagued with 
a pest of pilfering every so often? One 
good reason for that condition is that 
the effort to separate the public school 
(as “state”). from the church has led to 
a curriculum of many colors with no 
harmonizing thread of. moral theory. 
It is most encouraging that the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the Na- 
- tional Education Association has spoken 
in no uncertain terms in its report, 
Moral and Spiritual Values in the Pub- 
lic Schools, in February 1951. These 
values are essential for the decisions 
every child must make, and the schools 
must teach them. But the “how” and 
the extension of the “how” into every 
community school is the. task of a gen- 
eration—not a single year. 


LEADERSHIP AND TEAM PLAY 


Perhaps the only answer is leader- 
ship, strength, independence, and char- 
acter in public life, and intelligent sup- 
port of those qualities by the organiza- 
tions, such as the churches, which stand 
for moral foundations of life. 

I am not describing or advocating 
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lone-wolf operation, however successful 
temporarily. Political life is a team op- 
eration. I would not wish to detract for 
a moment from the success of Fiorello 


‘La Guardia, for whom I had great ad- 


miration; but the City Charter Com- 
mittee in Cincinnati has left a more 
permanent impress on the moral and 
ethical standards of my city than La 
Guardia left on New York. 

In many ways those great political 
figures, now forgotten, who created the ` 
five boroughs in one city of New York 
at the turn of the century, have really 
left the stamp of their integrity upon 
their community as it should be done. 
But the leader must have flare (élan) 
and vitality, as did La Guardia and 
Theodore Roosevelt and Lincoln. He 
cannot be one who appeals to a stolid 
orthodoxy whom he invites to come out 
from among the evil ones. For the 
stolid orthodoxy has no majority, any 
more than the extremes of the left. 


` Twenty-five per cent or more make up 


the fluid center, and the truly great 
leader, who likes and understands peo- 
ple because he has. true humility and a 
listening ear, can give to that group an 
eagerness to support the right. 

Such a leader gets much of his sup- 
port from women. There are many 


“women in politics who are simply echoes 


of the male, but there are many in and 
out of politics who are not. He gives 


‘to them and to the independents a rep- 


resentation of conscience. His opera- 
tions, political in the best sense, demon- 
strates that conscience has the casting 
vote, that politics is not just sound and 
fury, but signifies everything for com- 
munity life. 

Obviously, no such result can come 
from last-minute conversions, especially 
when associated with long-standing ad- 
herence to the party line. But on the 
other hand, the most effective operation 
of this kind of independent conscience 
is associated with skillful operation of 
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Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt. The 


only qualification is that the party ma- 
chinery and the forms of government 


should permit the success and survival: 


of the men of independent mind and 
character, as long as they are also team 
players. There is nothing necessarily 
dishonest in politics, any: more than 
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there is in business or in professional or 
church organization. The promotion of 
clean politics is a question of ways to 
deal with people, to help them partici- 
pate in their own public affairs, and to 
convince them that only solid moral and 
ethical foundations can win the battle, 
whatever the political community, from 
precinct to nation. 


Charles P. Taft, LL.D., D.C.L., Cincinnati, Ohio, is a lawyer and an aspirant for the 
Republican nomination for Governor of Ohio at the May 6, 1952 primary. He has served 
as prosecuting attorney of Hamilton County, Ohio, 1927-28 ; as a Cincinnati city council- 
man, 1938-42 and 1948-51; and as president of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, 1947-48. In 1946 he received the medal for merit in wartime service. 
He is author of City Management—the Cincinnati Experiment (1933), Democracy in 
Politics and Economics (1950), and other books. 


Improvement of Ethical Standards in the Federal 
Government: Problems and Proposals 
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URSUANT to a referral to it by 

the Senate of a proposed: resolution 
(introduced by Senator Fulbright of 
Arkansas) to establish a Commission 
on Ethics in the Federal Government, 
a subcommittee? of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare in 1951 held 
hearings and took extensive testimony 
from a broadly representative group of 
distinguished witnesses. These hearings 
have been published and a summary re- 


port with recommendations has been 


issued. 


Tue MAGNITUDE OF THE PROBLEM 


As summarized by the subcommittee, 
the factors contributing to the over-all 
problem may be stated in this way: 


(1) In this day of big government, 
there is much at stake in public 
policies which directly affects the 
income and welfare of individu- 

: als, industries, and groups. 

(2) Members of Congress have al- 
most free discretion in making 
these policies, and administra- 
tive officials have great discre- 
tion in administering them. 

(3) The, great authority vested in 
elected officials is justified by 
the principle that they, as rep- 
resentatives of the public, will 
exercise their authority in the 
public interest and for public 
purposes; similarly, the discre- 
tionary authority delegated to 
administrators is based on the 


1The members of the subcommittee were 
Matthew M. Neely, Hubert H. Humphrey, 
George D, Aiken, Wayne Morse, and the pres- 
ent author, who was chairman. 


By Paur H. Doucras 


assumption that they will exer- 
cise it reasonably in accordance 
with public policies, and for the 
furtherance of public purposes. 
Although the importance of the 
issues, the breadth of discretion 
involved, and the basic nature 
of responsible government make 
it necessary that as far as hu- 
manly possible issues shall be 
decided on their merits, inter- 
ested parties are. not willing to 
let the wheels of government 
turn unassisted, but in a great 
variety of ways bring pressure 
to bear upon legislators and ad- 
. Ministrators in order to secure 
favorable decisions. 


(4 


S 


From these basic factors emerge spe- 
cial problems, most of which, in the 
opinion of the witnesses, call for af- 
firmative and corrective action by the 


government. 


PROBLEMS OF PRIOR EMPLOYMENT 


` One of the most pressing -problems is 
that the government is employing ma- 
ture, well-established businessmen, es- 
pecially in numerous positions in de- 
fense agencies which deal directly with 
the very industries from which they re- 
cently came. These men are needed, 
and their work for the government, like 
that of every other public servant, must 
be considered a patriotic service. The 
employment of these men in defense 
agencies, nevertheless, creates ethical 
problems and hazards. Can they bè 
perfectly fair if cases come before them 
which directly or indirectly involve the 
company from which they came? Can 
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they be completely objective in deci- 
sions which affect their industry—for 
example, where the industry favors a 
policy divergent from public policy or 
from proposed public policy? Can 
these men be completely detached in de- 
termining what the public interest re- 
quires? i 
The basis of their employment may 
affect the perspective of ex-businessmen. 
Are they employed without compensa- 
tion (WOC) or at a dollar a year, con- 
tinuing to draw a corporation salary 
while on leave for public service? Some 
believe that these men should be as de- 
pendent on the government as salary 
can make them, and that a WOC status 
is improper.. Others say, however, that 
many able businessmen of middle age 
without accumulated savings, and with 
heavy fixed obligations for insurance, 
house payments, education of children, 
etc., cannot afford to come into the 
government (short of an all-out emer- 
gency) if they have to drop from the 
industrial to the governmental scale of 
compensation for executives. 


PROBLEMS OF SUBSEQUENT 
\ EMPLOYMENT 


Another situation fraught with dan- 
ger is the later affiliation of:government 
servants with business concerns with 
which they have had official dealings. 
Public employees who place or settle 
contracts, recommend loans, award sub- 
sidies, or make similar decisions di- 
rectly touching persons or firms which 
do business with the government and 
then leave the government to take po- 
sitions with these same firms inevitably 
raise doubts as to: how impartial they 
were when they decided these issues 
while in the government. If their new 
salary is out of line with the old (after 
allowing for differences in the business 
scale), this doubt is further strength- 
ened. These circumstances are in fact 
inherently so suspicious that a public 
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employee who values his reputation for 
integrity should feel himself disquali- ` 
fied for employment with a firm to 
which he has made valuable awards 
until a considerable period ‘(e.g., two 
years) has elapsed after that business 
has been completed. Governmental em- 
ployers should discourage such transfers 
by all possible means. 

Coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore, and if the possibility of lucrative 
employment with a private concern 
should be raised in any way, directly 
or indirectly, while the public servant 
is negotiating or doing business with 
that concern, it also casts doubts on 
the merits of the pending business. If 
public employees were under a stand- 
ing order to report such improprieties 
and to ask to be relieved of the assign- 
ment in question, it might help to avert 
untimely offers. 

Even when direct monetary payments 
or similar valuable privileges are not in- 
volved, a public employee who enters 
the employ of a concern which regularly 
does business with his former govern- 
mental employer creates an ethical prob- 
lem. All agree that in this new em- 
ployment, he should not handle specific 
matters for which he was formerly re- 
sponsible or which he officially knew 
about. The consensus of opinion is for 
disqualification in‘ all such cases, and 
agency regulations more or less approxi- 
mate this rule. The problem arises 
most frequently in the tax and regu- 
latory functions where public servants 
become expert in the law and the eco- 
nomics of the taxed or regulated indus- _ 
tries; and their services are then de- 
manded by business concerns. 


PROBLEMS OF Becominc Unputy IN- 
. VOLVED THROUGH INVESTMENTS, 
GIFTS, AND ENTERTAINMENT 


A recognized problem of long stand- 
ing is that of public officials becoming 
unduly involved with persons, concerns,’ 
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-or industries which are affected by their 
decisions. There is a strong presump- 
tion that a substantial economic in- 
volvement will create either a bias or 
an emotional problem through fear of 
bias. It is generally agreed, therefore, 
that any such involvement should be 
avoided. This is the purpose of the 
conflict-of-interest statutes, and of the 
law of incompatible offices. 
Involvements which it is generally 
` agreed must be avoided include salaries, 
fees, and other compensation from busi- 
ness concerns, direct or indirect owner- 
ship of concerns ‘doing business with 
` the government, speculation in securi- 
ties or commodities in a field touching 
that in which the -public servant has 
official functions. Somewhat less clear 
but also coming under the taboo for 
administrators is substantial investment 
in an industry affected by his official 
functions. How much is “substantial”? 
That probably depends in part on its 
ratio to the individual’s total invest- 
ments. On these points there is not 
much disagreement. There is some 
feeling that public officials should be 
permitted to own businesses which do 
not concern their official function in any 


way and which they can operate through | 


an agent or employee. But this, too, 
is frequently forbidden by law, per- 
haps to make sure that his official duties 
will have a public servant’s full atten- 
_ tion. a 
The recent disclosures have also shown 
that one of the most common ways in 
which interested parties seduce public 
officials is through costly gifts and ex- 
pensive entertainment. Many men pro- 
fess to see nothing wrong in this and 
state that it will not affect the attitude 
of the official. This is excessively naïve. 
What frequently happens is that the 
loyalties of the public official are shifted 
gradually from single-minded devotion 
to the public interest to a friendship 


for and loyalty towards the donor and. 


patron. Then when decisions are made, 
it is easy for the official to be influ- 
enced by’ considerations of friendship 
and personal obligation. Many public 
officials have gone wrong in this fashion ` 
and have shifted their loyalties so slowly: 
and imperceptibly that they were not: 
fully conscious of what was happening.. 


PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC INVOLVE- 
° MENT: CONGRESS f 


The pressures on members of Con- 
gress which create ethical problems 
are of several varieties. One is finan- 
cial pressure. Campaigning is costly. 
Where shall the candidate seek funds 
to help with his primary or his final 
campaign? Politics is not classifiable 
as philanthropy for tax purposes, and 
the average voters, including those who 
are most harsh in their judgment of 


‘politicians, do not contribute to cam- 


paign funds.. The normal candidate’s 
only recourse is to the more actively 
interested persons or groups which are 
in politics to protect their interests. 
From which of these shall a candidate 
seek funds and support? Is it possible 
for him to retain some degree of inde- 
pendence if he does so? How much - 
dare lie_obligate himself to a single 
group? ‘Diversification is a good prin- 
ciple, as in investments, but frequently 
it is not possible. 

Being the nominee of his party places 
the candidate under some obligation to 
the party; but who has a right to de- 
fine its policy? The candidate, or the 
professional workers below decks who 
ruh the “machine”? Assuming that 
some consideration of each for the 
other is normal, how far shall a suc- 
cessful candidate go in honoring obliga- 
tions which the machine has assumed? 
In a complex industrial society these 
questions get rather complex. No won- 
der the old system of finding a finan- 
cial “angel” and then of sending him 
on a flight to the embassy in Graustark 
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has its attractions, even from an ethical 
point of view. It had its advantages 
even though it still pains the foreign 
_ Service officers who would like these 
posts for themselves. 

The financial pressure does not end 
with the campaign. The senator or 
representative has abnormal expenses. 
Maintaining a residence in Washing- 
ton, in addition to keeping his roots in 
his home soil, is expensive. To keep in 
touch also, he generally needs to come 
home frequently for short visits. Travel 
is costly, and the government pays 
only for one trip per session. A senator 
or representative is a public figure and 
fair game for solicitors for all worthy 
causes. Even small contributions add 
up. Some members, particularly from 
the more populous states, find the al- 
lowances for clerk hire insufficient to 
cover the cost of maintaining their 
offices. 

The upshot is that a majority of the 
members of Congress find it necessary 
to supplement their salary in some way. 
Were Congress meeting but six months 
or less a year, as it once did, there 
would be no serious difficulty, but mem- 
bership is now practically a year-round 


activity, which, with the duties of cam-. . 


paigning, leaves little time to engage 
in business or professional activities. 
Members who are lawyers may accept 
fees or retainers for giving advice and 
counsel or for other legal services. But 
they have little time for very extensive 
service and if their duties become per- 
functory, the question always arises, 
are they being paid for their influence 
and to influence their perspective? 
Men who pay legal retainers expect to 
get something for their money. 
Members who are not lawyers have 
no device as well-established as the 
Jegal retainer, but fortunately many of 
them are quite articulate and enjoy 
speaking. Since their function is one 
of educating the public, as ,well as 
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themselves, on public issues, a -good 
many public speeches can be consid- 
ered to be in the line of duty.. But 
there are other questions. To what 
groups should one speak? At what 


_ point does a large fee become payment . 


for something more than the speech? 
How can adequate diversification be 
maintained? i 

Men of property in Congress, as well 
as the impecunious, also have their 
problems. If their investments are con- ' 
centrated in one or a few industries, 
how can they avoid becoming protago- 
nists of those industries, at the expense 
of a genuinely public perspective on 
issues of policy? What steps can they 
take to protect the public from their 
own bias? > 


' 


_ Economic INVOLVEMENT VERSUS 
VENALITY - 


Differences of degree, usually accom- 
panied by differences in motivation, 
change the character of improprieties. 
Gifts and favors which may begin as 
entirely innocent practices become im- 
proper when they begin to affect the 
public servant’s ability to act for the 
public as agent or representative, fairly 
and objectively. They are improper. as 
subtle influences upon his point of view. 

If carried further, they become ends 
in themselves, a way of increasing the 
public servant’s income. At some point, 
the receiver becomes venal. He is, in 
effect, taking bribes and graft to enrich 
himself. This has been recognized to 
be wrong as long as “western” civiliza- 
tion has existed. ` One can find it vividly 
depicted and scornfully denounced in 
the pages of the Old Testament. It is 


` always a problem, but it is a less im- 


portant problem today in its effect upon 
the conduct of public affairs than subtle 
economic involvement. 

When gifts, favors, and lavish. enter- 


.tainment begin to be evident in the re- 
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lations of contractors with the govern- 

. ment, it is prima facie evidence of Some- 
thing wrong, and time for corrective 
action. 


PROBLEMS OF POLITICAL INVOLVEMENTS 


Politics itself can give rise to em- 
® barrassing conflicts of interest. When 
men are appointed to important admin- 
istrative positions, often with the clear- 
ance and approval of county and state 
political organizations, or national com- 
mittees, or members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, should they 
feel especially obligated to their politi- 
cal sponsors? If so, to what extent? 
Is there any obligation touching specific 
administrative decisions? If there is no 
obligation to the sponsor which can af- 
fect handling of administrative issues 
strictly on their merits, how can politi- 
cal sponsors be induced to accept this 
role of impartiality? Often political 
sponsors take a proprietary interest in 
departments or agencies in which they 
have helped to place men in key po- 
sitions, and if their: interest is pushed 
aggressively, it creates serious ethical 
problems for the administrator. 


PROBLEMS OF “REFERENCE”, 


The so-called function of reference is 
well established in the Federal Govern- 
ment. Members of Congress receive a 
large number of requests from con- 

- stituents asking for their assistance in 
dealing with federal departments and 
agencies. Job hunters, contractors-and 
. would-be contractors, applicants” for 
loans, applicants for privileges in the 
public domain, men who want to get 
into the armed forces usually as com- 
-missioned officers, and others who want 
to get out, veterans whose benefits have 
been delayed or denied, and many 
others such as those seeking naturaliza- 
tion, come to their senator or congress- 
man or write to him for help in getting 
a favorable decision from administra- 


tors. There is so much of this business 
that a member of Congress could spend 


his entire time on it. 


It is, indeed, desirable that legislators 
should perform this function provided 
they observe proper restraints in doing 
so. For civil servants frequently be- 
come perfunctory in their work ‘and 
careless of the people whom they are 
presumed to serve. Legislators can, 
therefore, legitimately serve as an in- 
formal board of inspectors. They can 
prevent the.administrators from flag- 
ging in their zeal and can detect and 
check abuses in the conduct of public 
business. From another point of view, 
legislators can serve as informal am- 
bassadors for their states, which often 
seem to constituents to be rather far 
removed from the.center of power in 
Washington. 5 


PROBLEMS OF EXECUTIVE 
APPOINTMENTS 


One of the most obvious influences 
upon the conduct of public business is 
the selection of persons for top admin- 
istrative posts. The President in his 
nominations, the Senate in its votes on 
confirmation, citizens who are invited 
to accept key positions, and the groups 
which seek to influence the selection or 
approval of nominees have great power 
to raise or lower the levels of public 
service. 

Despite government’s difficulties in 
competing with more remunerative or 
more peaceful occupations for top- 
grade talent, their enlistment must be 
a constant aim of every administration. 

Refusal of able citizens to accept the 
responsibilities of public life, nomina- 
tion of mediocre persons or those who 
are subservient to private interests, de- 
nial of confirmation to nominees who 
have been outspoken champions of the 
public interest, and sniping, unsup- 
ported attacks on various public officials 
are bound to result in depressing the 
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morale and the practices of various 
government agencies. 

On the other hand, the zeal to pro- 
tect the public interest and the com- 
-petence that is brought to government 
work at all levels are greatly strength- 
ened when persons of high caliber re- 
ceive appointments to leading positions 
and when able officers have the full sup- 
port of the President, the Congress, and 
the people. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FAULTS 


Certain institutional tendencies or 
failures of administration tend to de- 
féat public policies. One is the- tend- 
ency,of independent regulatory agencies 
to surrender their regulatory zeal as 
they age, and to become more and more 
the protagonists of a clientele industry, 
and less and Jess the vigilant defenders 
of the welfare of consumers or the gen- 
eral public. All too often, those who 
are supposedly being regulated, actu- 
ally regulate their nominal regulators. 

A related fault in public administra- 
- tion is “tiredness” and a routine per- 
formance of public duties.. This gen- 
erally becomes worse as the agency 
grows older and as it tends to lose its 
initial zeal. It is unfortunately char- 
acteristic of all -too -many government 
departments at the present time. 

Criticisms are also heard that the ad- 
` ministrative interpretation and enforce- 
ment of statutes are unduly flexible and 
variable. Heads of agencies commonly 
turn to legal officers whom they appoint 
for rulings as to whether or not they 
can proceed in a given manner. The 
resulting opinions are not unbiased. 
’ They commonly tell the administrators 
what they want to hear. Undoubtedly 
they are leading to an undue expansion 
of administrative power under which 
administrators are changing or creat- 
ing law, and hence usurping legislative 
functions. Administrators argue in their 
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defense, however, that in addition to 
the language of substantive acts of Con- 
gress, they receive instructions from the 
appropriation acts, the two appropria- 
tions committees and at least two legis- 
lative committees in each house, and 
sometimes also from individual com- 
mittee members. They say that part 
of the problem is that these instructions 
are not always consistent. In those cir- 
cumstances, any interpretation of pub- 
lic policy may seem to some to be im- 
proper. In any case, the consistent and 
equal application of the law is an ob- 
jective that seems not yet fully at- 


tained. 


` CAMPAIGN METHODS 


Just as serious as the problem of 


campaign finance is that of campaign 


methods. Here the root of the prob- 
lem is a tendency in campaigning to 
disregard the truth. The worth of the 
election system in representative gov- 
ernment depends upon its being an ex- 
tension of the legislative discussion of 
issues and policies. This is intended to 
be a process of revealing and of weigh- 
ing the facts. If mendacity, misrepre- 
sentation, and irresponsible statements 
characterize electioneering, the mind and 


‘emotions of the public are immediately 
exploited, and in the long run, the whole 


electoral process is discredited. These 
facts are apparent to members of Con- 
gress, and from the testimony we re- 
ceived, it is evident that the public is 
also beginning to be aware of and con- 
cerned about the trend of campaigning. 
The level of responsibility and truth- 
telling is below that which the public in 
its heart approves. The fact that viola- 
tors of reasonable standards may win an 
election is not evidence to the contrary. 
The European dictators demonstrated 
that it is possible to exploit the demo- 


- cratic tradition—a tradition of responsi- 


bility and reasonableness—by ruthless ` 
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methods. As with monetary inflation, 
‘those who deliberately depreciate the 
currency of language can keep one step 
ahead.of the rate of exchange. Cheat- 
ing is unethical in any system, and 
cheating the public is more serious than 
cheating a rival. i 

The problem of equitable electioneer- 
ing is complicated by the subtle cam- 
paigning which can be undertaken by 
advertisers, business sales organizations, 
labor organizations, and farm organiza- 
tions. Thorough exploration of the 


problem will doubtless lead also to the 


reconsideration of tax allowances, and 
the political activity of organized 
groups. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS ° 


As a result of these complaints and 
disclosures, the subcommittee concluded 
that: i ' 


1. A Commission on Ethics in Govern- 
ment 


A Commission on Ethics in Govern- 
ment should be established by joint 
resolution of Congress. The commis- 
sion’s function should be twofold. First, 
it would investigate and report to.the 
President and to the Congress on the 
moral standards of the official conduct 
of persons and groups doing business 
with the government or seeking to in- 
fluence public policy and administra- 
tion. And second, it would report on 
the moral standards generally! prevail- 
ing in society which condition the con- 
duct of public .affairs or which affect 
the strength and unity of the. nation. 
The commission’s inquiry should focus 
primarily on the legislative and execu- 
tive branches, but should not exclude 
the administration of justice, federally 


supported activities of the states, and- 


such ideas, attitudes, habits, practices, 
and standards of American society as 
are relevant to the commission’s func- 
tions. 


The second function of the commis- 
sion should be to recommend measures 
to improve and maintain at a high level 
moral standards of official conduct in 
the Federal Government and of all per- 
sons who participate in or are respon- 
sible for the conduct of public affairs. 
It should be noted that the commission 
would not be concerned with the morals 
of individuals—governmental personnel 
or private citizens—except as they are 
involved in the conduct of public af- 
fairs. 

The commission should consist of fif- 
teen members, five appointed by the 
President, five by the President of the’ 
Senate (ie., the Vice President), and 
five by the Speaker of the House. All 
members should be persons of recog- 
nized integrity, judgment, and experi- 
ence in public or civic affairs. Of the 
members appointed by the President, 
two should be public employees, one-a 
career civil- servant holding a position ` 
not above GS-16, and one holding an 
office of higher rank. Of the members 
appointed by the President of the Sen- 
ate and Speaker of the House, in, each 
case two should be members of the re- 
spective legislative body of the appoint- 
ing officer, one a Democrat and one a 
Republican. 

The commission should. have power to 
hold hearings and secure testimony and 
evidence, authority to employ staff, and 
funds to carry on its work. It should 
have two years in which to complete its 
investigation and report, but should 
place its major recommendations before 
the President and Congress during the 
first session of the Eighty-third Con- 
gress. It should terminate thirty days 
after submitting its final report. 


2. Amendments to Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act 


The Administrative Procedure Act 
should be amended to provide that the 
following practices shall be. improper 
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for federal officials and employees and 
shall be grounds for summary dismissal 
from the federal service: 

(a) Engaging in any personal busi- 
ness transaction or private arrangement 
for personal profit which accrues from 
or is based upon the official position, 
authority, or confidential information 
of the official or employee. 


(b) Accepting any valuable gift, fa-` 


vor, or service directly or indirectly 
from any person or organization with 
which the official or employee transacts 
business for the government. 

(c) Discussing future employment 
‘outside the government with a person 
or organization with which there is 
pending official business. 

(d) Divulging valuable commercial 
or economic information of a confi- 
dential character to unauthorized per- 
sons or releasing such information in 


advance of its authorized release date.: 


(e) Becoming unduly involved, for 
example, through frequent luncheons, 
dinners, parties, or other expensive so- 
cial engagements with persons outside 
the government with whom they do 
official business. 

The Administrative Procedure Act 
should be amended also to prohibit fed- 
eral officials who participate in the mak- 
ing of loans, granting of subsidies, ne- 
gotiation of contracts, fixing of rates, 
or the issuance of valuable permits or 
certificates from acting in any official 
transaction or decision Which chiefly 
concerns a person or organization by 
which they have been employed previ- 
ously in the preceding two years or with 
which they have a valuable economic 
interest. Any violation of this prohibi- 
tion should be grourids for summary 
dismissal. 

The Administrative’ Procedure Act 
should be further amended: 

(a) To provide that former federal 
officialsand employees shall not appear 
before agencies in which they were for- 
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merly employed in cases which they 
previously handled or of which they: 
had some direct knowledge as federal 
Officials or employees and that they 
shall not participate in the preparation 
of such cases. 

(b) To provide that for a period of 
two years following the termination of 
their employment, federal officials and 
employees of the ranks GS-15 and 
above, that is, those in policy-making 
posts, who leave the government shall 
not appear before the federal agencies 
in which they were formerly employed 
as the representative of a person or or- 
ganization doing business with the gov- 
ernment. l 

The penalties of disbarment from 
practice before a federal agency and of 
cancellation of contract in appropriate 
cases should be authorized to discourage 
those who would corrupt as well aş 
those who allow themselves to be cor- 
rupted. Publicity for findings of im- 
proper practices would serve as a fur- 
ther deterrent. 


3. Mandatory disclosure of income, etc. 


Legislatibn should be enacted re- 
quiring all members of Congress, all 
federal officials receiving a salary of 
$10,000 or more, or who are in po- 
sitions of GS-15 and above, or of 
equivalent rank, and the principal offi- 
cials of national political parties to dis- 
close ther incomes, assets, and all deal- 
ings in securities and commodities. The 
disclosures should be made by filing re- 
ports with the Comptroller General on 
forms provided by him to show income 
by source and amounts and to identify 
assets and show their value. These re- 
ports should be annual. . 

The revelation of such information 
will tend to deter individuals from ac- 
cepting any income, holding any assets, 
or making any transactions which they 
believe are questionable. It will en- 
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courage public officials and political 
leaders to judge their own conduct with 
greater care. It will also provide for the 
public and for the great majority of 
such public servants and party officials 
whose actions and motives rise above 
personal considerations, the strong 
ground of truth on which to stand 
against unfair charges and innuendo. 


4. Thorough study of proposed changes 
in criminal law 


The laws governing conflicts of in- 
terest and bribery: should be amended 
to correct inconsistencies, close loop- 
holes, and extend their coverage. The 
proposed amendments, which the sub- 
committee recommends for thorough 
study by executive agencies and appro- 
priate congressional committees, would 
if enacted effect changes which can be 
made quickly and which are obviously 
needed. This action should not pre- 
clude a more exhaustive examination of 
the law governing illegal practices by 
the Commission on Ethics in Govern- 
ment and more extensive revision which 
the commission may recommend. 


5. Creation of a citizens’ organization 
to work for better government on 
the national level 


Congress should encourage private 
citizens to establish a nonpartisan, na- 
tional citizens’ organization to formu- 
late suggestions and support affirmative 
programs for the improvement of gov- 


ernment service. The successes of many 
reforms in local and national govern- 
ment stem from the activity of well- 
organized citizens’ groups. To win pub- 
lic understanding of the recommenda- 
tions of a commission on ethics and to 
serve as an effective watchdog over the 
administration of approved measures, 


_ such a national organization can be a 


most effective force. 

In addition, the subcommittee rec- 
ommended that certain other measures 
receive further study looking to further 
positive action. These measures in- 
clude corrupt practices acts, financing 
of election campaigns, voluntary ethical 


‘codes for functional and professional 


groups, enforcement of existing ethical 
standards and codes, rewards for high 
standards of conduct, the strengthening 
of personnel administration, improve- 
ment of departmental management, 
clarification of the purposes of public 
policies, questioning of department 
heads on the Senate floor, fair play to- 
ward administrators and private citi- 
zens in congressional debates, and fair 
treatment of committee witnesses. 
Inasmuch as ethical standards in pub- 
lic life are likely to become the subject 
of political disputation in the forthcom- 
ing campaign, it is not unlikely that the 
Eighty-third Congress-—or even the sec- 
ond session of the Eighty-second—may 
enact some of these proposals into law. 
In any event, public discussion and 
consideration of them is invited. 


Paul H. Douglas, Ph.D., is United States Senator from Illinois. He was formerly. 


professor of economics at the University of Chicago. 


During World War II he enlisted 


in the Marine Corps as a private and advanced to lieutenant ‘tolonel after having been 
twice wounded in action and decorated for bravery. He recently served as chairman of 
a subcommittee of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare to consider the establish- 
ment of a Commission on Ethics in the Federal Government. 


Report of the Board of Directors to the Members of 
The American Academy of Political and Social 
Science for the Year 1951 


INCE the depression of some twenty . 


years ago the Academy has steadily 
grown in membership. From fewer than 
8,880 our members have increased until 
at the end of 1951 the total. was 16,806. 


MEETINGS 


“On January 26, 1951 a meeting of 


"Since each issue of THE ANNALS is a 
symposium of from fifteen to twenty- 


five articles on a topic of current public 


interest, many teachers use THE AN- 
NALS as a text or as required supple-- 


mentary reading. It is difficult to fore- 


_the Academy was addressed by Mr.” 


Thomas B. McCabe, chairman of the 
- Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, and by Professor Lester 
V. Chandler: of Princeton University, 
the topic being’ “Financial Controls 
During Crisis.” 


On April 6 and 7, 1951 there was. 


held the Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting. 
During the six sessions of the two days 
the addresses and the discussion were 
on the topic “Lessons from Asia.” Con- 
ditions in the Far East were the reason 
for the choice of the topic and explained 
the special interest shown in the meet- 
ing and in the July 1951.issue of THE 
ANNALS which contained the addresses. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Last year attention was drawn to ris- 


ing costs. These increases affect all or 
nearly all phases of our work. The 
steady increase in membership . brings 
larger receipts, and there is a gain also 


cast this demand, and frequently we 
find that we must have extra copies 
printed. Also it is worth noting that 
our material has interest and value for 
years after its original appearance. Re- 
cently we publicized a number of issues 
that have been published during the 
Jast .ten years or so, and as a result re- 
ceived a gratifying number of orders. 

During 1951, the titles of the six 
issues were: 


Medical Care for Americans 


January 

March Labor in the American Economy 
_ May Civil Rights in America 

July Lessons from. Asia 

September Report on China 

November The Search for National Security 


“1951, 


MEMBERSHIP 


We enrolled 3,473 new members in ` 
This may be compared ‘with 
3,538 in 1950 and 3,549 in 1949. Each 


` year there are a considerable number of 


losses, but we closed 1951 with a.mem- 
bership of. 16,806, which is a net gain 


of 730 over 1950, 


from the sale of copies. of THE ANNALS . 


in addition to the copies which go to 
members. During 1951 special efforts 
were made to sell earlier issues still on 
hand. The results were gratifying, the 
total of these special sales of pamphlets, 
indexes, and copies of THe ANNALS 
amounting to 9,708 copies. 


FINANCES 


Members of the Academy presumably | 
understand that it is a self-supporting 


_ organization.and meets its expenses out 


_ of its own activities. 


Gifts are few and 
small. This calls for a persistent ef- 
fort to maintain or increase member-. 
ships and sales. The results for 1951 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


are shown in the report of our Treas- 
< urer which will be presented at. this 
meeting. 


Emphasis should. be placed on the. - 


fact that thus far we have maintained 
dues at $5.00 per year although most 
organizations have increased them.: We 
have even lowered our dues to $4.50, for 
Canadian members and to $4.00 to 
mémbers in other foreign countries. 
Also, we have some 1,300 student and 
military service members who pay only 
` $3.00 per year. - The only increase that 
has been made is to those who -wish 
- clothbound copies of THE ANNALS. 
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They are now charged $10.00 per year 
instead of the $7.50 which we charged 
a few years ago. 
Respectfully submitted, 
THE Boarp or DIRECTORS 


Ernest Minor Patterson, President 
C. A. Kulp, Vice President 

J. P. Lichtenberger, Secretary 
Charles J. Rhoads, Tyeasurer 
Jerome.J. Rothschild, Counsel 


F. Cyril James, M. Albert Linton, Otto 
T. Mallery, Thorsten Sellin, Stephen B. 


Sweeney, Alfred-H. Williams. 
January 28, 1952 


REPORT OF AUDITORS 


January 22, 1952 
CHARLES J. Ruoaps, ESQ., Treasurer, 


American Academy of Political & Social . 


Science, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Dear Sir: 

We herewith report that we have audited 
the books and accounts of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
fur its Fiscal Year ended December 31, 
1951, 


We have prepared and: submit herewith ` 


Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
for the year ended December 31, 1951. 

~- The Receipts from all sources were veri- 
fied by a comparison of the entries for 


same appearing in the Tteasurer’s Cash” 


Book with the records of bank deposits 
and were found to be in accord therewith. 
The Disbursements, as shown by the 


‘Cash Book, were supported by the proper 


vouchers ‘in the form of cancelled paid 
checks or receipts for moneys expended. 
These were examined by us and confirmed 
the correctness of ‘the payments made. 

As the result of our audit and examina- 
tion, made in the manner above indicated, 
we certify that, in our opinion, the ac- 
companying Statement sets forth the re- 
sults of its operating activities for the 
period under review. 


Yours respectfully, 


(Signed) Epwarp P, Moxey & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 


— 
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American ACADEMY or POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
v : STATEMENT OF. RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


FOR THE YEAR Enpep DECEMBER 31, 1951 


Cash Balance January 1, 1951 ...... cece Seco oj aking’ aE EEEa esses $ 3,275.39 
§ : ` Receipts 7 
“ Members’ Dues ...........0sccccescccerescvuces E ATENE E $47,730.92 
Students’ Dues .............000- eee eee i ee Saget Behn Theme tone ey 4,054.58 
Life Membership ...2......0.. cece ce ees eeeeees aS RAGN EERENS ` 200.00 
Subscriptions l - $ ; 
Individuals ..........00cceecee rrr E ETT $ 222.46 > 
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-INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND Schwarzenberger is Reader in International 
WORLD GOVERNMENT ` Law at the University of London, Vice- 
eo ae Dean of the Faculty of Laws of Univer- 
SCHWARZENBERGER, Greorc. Power Poli- sity College, and Director of Studies -at 
tics: A Study of International Society. the London Institute of World Affairs, - 
Pp. xxii, 898. Second rev. ed. New -under whose auspices this work is pub- 
York: Fredetick A. Praeger, 1951. lished—originally by Stevens and Sons, 
«$12.75, : , Ltd. Among other useful works, he pub- 
What can be said within the confines of lished the first edition of the present book 
a single volume about international rela- in 1941, Its importance on both sides of 
tions that is useful and meaningful—to col- the Atlantic was then somewhat obscured 
lege students or laymen or the mythical by the flames and smoke of war. This 
“general reader”? ‘Many have been in. second edition is longer, more diffuse, more 
trigued with the question and have sought analytical, less well documented (a defect 
to answer it, this reviewer among them. redeemed by an admirable bibliography of 
Machiavelli achieved exceptional brevity 16 pages), but more exciting in its lucid 
and clarity in the enterprise more than and highly readable commentary on the 
four centuries ago. More recent endeav-. shape of things, past, present, and future, 
ors have been less succinct, from the late in relations among sovereignties. 
- Raymond Leslie Buell’s International Re- Despite the impressive bulk of this vol- 
lations (1925) to the present work. Yet ume, it is short on factual data—a charac- 
the project is worth pursuing. Every ef- teristic which may be. deemed a virtue 
fort to see the world steadily and to see it rather than a-vice for all I can discover 
whole contributes something to our under- to the contrary in the distribution of simi- 
- standing of the global system of sover- lar works among American readers. There 
eignties in which we live. Such under- are no tables of statistics; nor any maps. 
standing may in turn contribute something beyond two end-papers. There are no 
(in ways devious, obscure, and ill under- illustrations save the frontispiece, “The 
stood) toward making life in such a sys- ° Tower of Babel’. by Peter Breughel the 
tem conducive to survival rather than to Flder.. Schwarzenberger obviously believes, 
death. _ and rightly so, that “facts” without inter- 
The present hefty tome is a notable pretation are worthless, and therefore con- 
addition to this type of literature. Dr.  centrates on interpretation. The result is 
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always interesting, frequently provocative, 
and occasionally brilliant. . 

For all the author’s professional preoc- 
cupation with international law, this analy- 
sis is not at all afflicted with “legalistic” 
illusions. International law, he avers (p. 
213), is “emphatically a law of power” and 
little more than “a body of mutually ad- 
vantageous rules of social conduct” (p. 
217). In thirty-six chapters, Dr. Schwarz- 
enberger undertakes, with animation of 
spirit and success in accomplishment, to 
depict and analyze the moving human fac- 
tors and forces in the Western State Sys- 
tem. Particularly suggestive are his com- 
ments on “The International Aristocracy” 
. (the sovereignties of the System), “The 
International Oligarchy” (the Great Pow- 
ers), “Strategies” and “Tactics” of poli- 
tics, “The Functions of International Mo- 
rality,” and the chapters.on the League of 
Nations and the United Nations. 

The author prudently takes pains to 
. document his detestation of Soviet Com- 
munism (a precaution unnecessary in Eng- 
land but essential in the American mar- 
ket), but is not misled thereby into any 
advocacy. of Holy War. He hopes for a 
resumption of diplomacy and has much to 
say, genially or acidly, on the loss of free- 
dom of choice by. European States and on 
the pretenses, hypocrisies, and delusions 
of policy-makers in both halves of One 
World. He concluded his first edition with 
a plea, akin to Toynbee’s, for a return to 
God. He concludes this stimulating re- 
vision, more modestly, with a plea for At- 
lantic Union—not as a weapon of war but 
as a possible nucleus of world federation. 

This long and challenging essay deserves 
wide reading. Unhappily, since academi- 
cians on fixed incomes are hard pressed by 
the “war-for-peace” inflation, Power Poli- 
tics at $12.75 is unlikely to be widely 
bought by professors or generally adopted 
for’ class use. A wiser publisher would 
have priced it at a more available figure, 
even though publishers, no less than 
writers, are victims of the constantly rising ° 
prices which accompany ‘fhe world’s mud- 
dle and drift toward a final and fatal 
Armageddon. _ Dr. Schwarzenberger’ has 
analyzed many aspects of this process with 
acumen and insight. His work will at 


` crises. 
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least be accessible in good libraries. May 
it find many readers! j 
FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 

Williams College 

Mavrer, Herrymon. Collision of East and 
West. Pp. xvi, 352. Chicago: Henry. 
Regnery Co., 1951. $4.50. ; 
The writing of history has been pro- 


foundly affected by the striking successes 


of the experimental sciences. Historians 
have spared no effort in marshaling avail- 
able sources, in analyzing, weighing, and 
testing evidence, and in documenting con- 
clusions so as to facilitate verification. 
This methodology has produced excel- 
lent accounts describing and explaining 
how events occurred. Motivation and the 
logic of historical evolution, however, have 
proved more difficult of demonstration. 
Why people act as they do, and why cer- 
tain results ensue are either ignored en- 


‘tirely or explained in accord with premises 


and hypotheses that do not yield readily 
to verification. . 

The volume under review seeks to deter- 
mine fundamental causation in the trou- 
bled area of the Far East during the cata- 
clysmic decade of 1937-1947. The author 
is fully conversant with the sequence of 
events’ of this “moment” in history, and 
he surveys the unfolding panorama, indi- 
cating valleys of indecision and peaks of 
The primary: purpose, however, is 
to explain rather than to describe the col- 
lision between East and West, and under- 


. standing, he warns us, must be sought in 


terms of the past—‘the total immense 
bulk of the past, eternally inherent in the 
present.” A study of the past reveals a 
clash of minds, cultures, and ways of life 
which a century of contact failed to bridge. 

` Mr. Maurer argues that the primary fac- 
tors in China’s tragedy were not feudalism, 
landlordism, or illiteracy, but a cultural 
malaise resulting from the pressure’ of the 
dynamic West upon a static society which 
did not desire change and could not find 
the means of harmonizing tradition with 
the modern techniques that were forced 
upon the country.. The mental roots were 
lacking for the -acceptance or understand- 
ing of the Westerner’s drive to control na- 
ture or to subordinate personal and family 
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relationships to the molding of an abun- 


. dant life. The West, equally incapable of 

_ comprehending the scale of values of the 
East, saw only poverty and confusion, and 
made little effort to conceal its contempt 
for a society- which tolerated such evils. 
Had the West resorted to total conquest in 
the manner of the Soviets, the gap might 
have been bridged by force, but that too 
proved impossible because of the accepted 
mores of the West. . 

The relationship, cemented neither by 
peaceable interchange nor by complete 
domination, proved irritating and perplex- 
ing, and, under the strain of the late war 
and its aftermath, it broke down com- 
pletely. The necessary understanding and 
confidence were wanting in the West to 
render possible adequate aid from abroad. 
The sources of native strength, weakened 

- by the long process of cultural attrition, 
‘ were completely exhausted by the eco- 
nomic and political dislocations and con- 
fusions of war. China, therefore, fell easy 


prey to a determined and unscrupulous ` 


conqueror. 

The author’s hypothesis is especially 
convincing when applied to the East-West 
relationships in Japan. The latter was 
indeed “Westernized” with astonishing ra- 
pidity, but true interchange between East 
and West was lacking. Changes were ef- 
fected by edict, preserving the aristocratic 
code of loyalty to superiors, duty, oppres- 
sion, and self-restraint. Thus, modern 
technology and armaments only reinforced 
totalitarian government and the war cult, 
the most dangerous pillars of Japanese 
traditionalism. Moreover, the attempt to 
preserve intact the ancient ways in an in- 


dustrialized society added to the strains. 


and frustrations of the Japanese way of 
life. An explosion was inevitable. 

One need hardly add that Mr. Maurer 
regards recent American policy in the Far 
East as a ghastly failure. But one must 
be careful not to identify him with the 
critics whose views of the State Depart- 
‘ment are darkened by the shadow of the 
. forthcoming elections. The author’s analy- 
sis provides historical perspective for. our 
failure, and he is careful to point out that 
the mistakes in China were inherent in the 
historical situation and must be laid at the 
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door, not of a small group of government 
officials; but of the American people as a 
whole. 

Indeed, Mr. Maurer’s criticism of our 
Far Eastern policy stems. from a concep- 
tion which is altogether outside the sphere 
of present political discussions. He be- 
lieves that our policy was morally wrong 
and inevitably invited disaster because it 
failed to treat other nations and cultures 
as ends in themselves. From-that point of 
view, our occupation policies in Japan and 
Korea could hardly succeed because these 
have been subordinated to our global for- 
eign policy. 

This high purpose merits unstinting 
praise. Yet, the dilemma of our age re- 
mains in all its baffling perplexity. Assum- 
ing that our occupation policy in South 
Korea had been flawless and had won the 
full approbation of all unfettered Koreans, 
would that of itself have prevailed against 
the blandishments of Soviet imperialism? 
Even full understanding between East and 
West in South Korea would hardly: have 
met the challenge of an army of 100,000 
trained and indoctrinated North Koreans. 
Realistic statesmanship would have re- 
quired the conscription of an army of 
equal strength, and it is doubtful if that 
could have been accomplished without dic- 
tation and control. Democracy and high 
moral purpose have not yet found the an- 
swer, short of force, to the challenge of the 
unscrupulous and violent messianism of the - 
Soviets. 

-  Qscar I. JANowsky 
The City College of New York 


PERLO, Victor. American Imperialism. 
Pp. 256. New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1951. $2.75. p 
Take the technique of the Big Lie (the 

bigger, the more readily believed, said 

Hitler). Mix in -a proper proportion of 

history from which the real substance has 

been wrung and into which a prearranged 
spurious substitute has been injected. 

Load it heavily with “fitting? documenta- 


. tion to give weight to the resultant peace- 


is-war gobbledegook. The product is 
Kremlin double talk, of which the rantings 
of Malik and Vishinsky before the United 
Nations are examples. Another example is 
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the present work, written (be it noted) by 
a former employee of the United States 
Treasury, the War Production Board, the 
Office ‘of Price Administration, and the 
Commerce Department. 

When Miss E. T. Bentley, confessed 
former Soviet agent, on July 30, 1948, at 
a meeting of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, identified an espion- 
age ring as the “Perlo Group” and its 
“ostensible leader” as Victor Perlo, and 
when shortly. thereafter another former 
Soviet agent, Whittaker Chambers, con- 
firmed this testimony, Victor Perlo vigor- 
ously denied the charges. American Im- 
perialism gives the strong impression that 
Perlo is a Communist. The book faith- 
fully and consistently follows the Kremlin 
propaganda line. 

In the light of what has happened in re- 
cent years to the previously independent 
Baltic States, to Rumania, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, Pòland, and Czechoslovakia, it would 
seem a simple matter to find the culprit 
fitting the following description: 

“Imperialism is military, political, and 
economic domination of subject nations. 
The forms of domination include incor- 
poration into the home territory of the 
conqueror, establishment of colonies, and 
establishment in the- subject country of 
nominally independent governments actu- 
ally controlled by the imperialist power.” 

No, you are quite wrong, says Perlo (p. 
-15). This description does not apply to 
Russia. These Baltic and other peoples 
“destroyed imperialist rule in their lands,” 
and then voluntarily (shall we say?) 
“Joined 200 million Soviet people in the 
world of Socialist construction” (p. 29). 

_ For the first time they are now “liberated” 
‘and “independent”! 
` In fact, says Perlo with every variety of 
“illustration,” the foregoing description of 
imperialism applies pre-eminently to the 


U.S. A. This is the essence of his white- - 


is-black front regarding “imperialism.” 
Take the Marshall Plan, the Truman 
Doctrine, and the North Atlantic Pact. 
Are the objectives here to feed hungry 
people and to save, free institutions and 
nations? No, the objectives are “the po- 
litical and economic domination of Europe, 
the taking over of European colonies, and 
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the preparation of bases for war against 
the U.S.S.R.” (p. 135). By whom? By 
the U. S. government as a “tool of Wall 
Street,” doing the bidding of its “imperial- 
ist masters.” 

The steps involved in this alleged con- 
quest and domination of Europe include: 
(1) arrangements in every transaction “to 
provide immediate profits to specific Ameri- 
can monopolies”; (2) the weakening and 
undermining of European economies, the 
elimination of “barriers to Wall Street 
ownership of European industry, and the 
superexploitation of European labor”; (3) 
the -ultimate “establishment of Western 
European industry as a Wall-Street-con- 
trolled arsenal”; and (4) “goods are 
shipped not because Europe needs them, 
but because American monopolies have to 
get rid of them” (pp. 150-52). 

“The American People were stunned by 
the Truman Doctrine. The atrocities of 
the British soldiers and of Greek fascist 
forces against the Greek people had evoked 
wide-spread disgust” (p. 176)! 

What are the “real” goals of the At- 
lantic Pact? They are: (1) “to permit 
the actual invasion of Western Europe by 
U. S. armed forces, to complete the coloni- 
zation of that area, and tò subjugate other 
peoples to American imperialism”; (2) to 
prepare for “war against the U.S.S.R., the 
People’s Democracies, and the People’s 
Republic of China” (pp. 205, 212). 

“The Pentagon strategists plan a war of 
annihilation against at least one third of 
the earth’s people” (p. 217). 

As for Korea: This constituted “the be- 
ginning of open American aggression in 
Asia,” but it “resulted in a political defeat 
of the first magnitude for Wall Street. Its 
military results completely. shattered the 
myth of white superiority which still serves 
as a vehicle of chauvinist incitement. . 
MacArthur won temporary military vic- 
tories by pouring virtually all the combat 
troops of the United States Army and 
Marines into Korea” (p. 195), 

These are but a few of the many ex- 
amples of the type of pattern-in-reverse 
followed throughout Perlo’s travesty. Be- 
ginning with the Revolution, through the - 
Civil War, the War of 1898, World Wars 
I and II, the “Wall Street imperialist mas- 


` would have been more accurate to have © 
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ters” and their government and. military 
“tools” have pursued a consistent and set 
plan to dominate the world and to con- 
solidate the “Wall Street Empire.” : 
There is an interesting resemblance here, 
which would hardly seem to be coincidence, 
to the caricature of America we get from 
behind the Iron Curtain, from the Soviet 
press, plays, movies, and school books, re- 
cently pictured in “As the Russians See 


Us,” published in Reader’s Digest, De- . 


cember, 1951. 

Is it too much to assume that the Krem- 
lin is systematically culling, from news- 
‘papers, periodicals, and books, every de- 
rogatory remark that has ever been made 
about the United States, classifying these 
tidbits, and making them available to its 
agents of slander, double-talk, and intimi- 
dation for most effective propaganda use, 
whether behind the iron curtain or on this 
side of it? At any rate, Perlo’s work.and 
Russian propaganda by and large are all 
of a piece. 

Who will read Perlo’s caricature? We 
may just as well get acquainted with it, in 
order to be prepared for what the Kremlin 
will continue to dish up for us until its evil 
power is finally. destroyed. 

JOSEPH MAYER 

Miami University 


N 
DENNETT, RAYMOND, and JosreruH E. JoHn- 


son (Eds.). Negotiating with the Rus-. 


sians. Pp. xi, 310. Boston: World 


Peace Foundation, 1951. $3.50. 


It is difficult to praise this volume too 
highly. The materials contained in it 
should be extremely useful not only to 
specialists on Soviet affairs, international 
relations, and comparative government, but 
also to all responsible officials concerned 


‘with American foreign policy. Editors and ` 


journalists, and, perhaps most of all, mem- 
bers of Congress might also do well to 
study this volume. 

The reviewer has one minor but not un- 
important criticism of this collection. It 


entitled it “Negotiating With The Krem- 
lin” than with the “Russians.” Choice of 
the latter word carries unnecessary and 
undesirable implications, particularly with 
regard to the identification of Kremlin 


va 
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policies with popular aspirations in the 
U.S.S.R. . 

The lesson of this book is that the most 
highly skilled and patient negotiation with 
the Kremlin’s representatives is absolutely 
necessary, but that this is a kind of ne- 
gotiation which can be expected to pro- 
duce very few results. This is because the 
Kremlin has never, even during its alli- 
ance with the West during the war, re- 
garded diplomacy as anything but as an 
instrument of political: war against the 
states with which it was negotiating. This 
fact places its agents in a situation in 
which they cannot establish frank com- ` 
munication with their foreign counterparts. 
A minor but important corollary of this is 
the fact that American negotiators deal- 
ing with the Soviets feel personally hurt 
and indignant because of the treatment ac- 
corded them by Soviet negotiators. 

Within the above framework, there are 
many individual variations of tone, em- 
phasis, and interpretation among the con- 
tributions to this volumie. While each of 
its ten distinguished authors qualified for 
participation in the enterprise by consid- 
erable experience in high-level negotiation 


` with Soviet representatives, their back- 


grounds are sufficiently varied to account 
for considerable differences of approach. 
Parenthetically, regret must be expressed 
that no top-level State Department pro- 
fessionals contributed to the collection, al- 
though as the editors, Raymond Dennett 
and Joseph E. Johnson, point out, pres- 
sure of public business rendered such par- 
ticipation impossible. 

All of the authors strove earnestly for. 
objectivity. Only occasionally do- notes 
of irritation obtrude. On the other side, 
the contributions, almost without exception, 
are realistic in spirit. Professor Mosely’s 
concluding chapter, entitled “Some Soviet 
Techniques of Negotiation,” achieves- a 
remarkable : combination of hard-headed 
critical realism and sympathetic objec- 
tivity. His contribution is particularly 
noteworthy for the valuable suggestions 
which it offers for facilitating successful 
negotiation with Soviet diplomats. While 
this contrbiution is far more than merely 


` “technical” it is at the same time technical 


in the best sense of the term. Virtually 
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all of the authors are agreed on the im- 
portant point that Soviet lawyers, econo- 
mists, traders, °and diplomats are able, 
hardworking, and tenacious. To these 
formidable individual qualities is added 
the power they derive from working as 
cogs in a highly organized mechanism. 
FREDERICK C. BARGHOORN 
Yale University 


BROOKINGS INSTITUTION, International 
Studies Group. Major Problems of 
United States Foreign Policy 1951-1952. 


Pp. xiv,479. Washington, D. C.: Brook- 
ings Institution, 1951. $1.50 paper; 
$3.00 cloth. 


. The first four volumes published annu- 
ally in the Brookings series of problems in 
American foreign policy endeavored pri- 
marily to “inform” the American citizen. 
The fifth and present volume strives, how- 
ever consciously, to increase his “wisdom 
and understanding” of .the timeless rules 
and principles of foreign policy in general. 
This -marks a departure, at least. in- em- 
phasis, from earlier postwar writings which 


were purely descriptive, as has been the. 


tradition in histories of American foreign 
policy. . Whereas the preceding volume in 
this series conceived the- broad aims of 
American foreign policy as “the mainte- 
nance of enduring peace,” this volunie sys- 
tematically reviews the main outlines of 
American. “national interest.” In so doing, 
it takes a leaf from the wise pages of pru- 
dent diplomats like George F. Kennan and 
profound scholars like Hans J. Morgen- 
thau. But it remains an open question 
whether these concepts which have become 
respectable so painfully and tardily can be 
widely appropriated in time to help us 
avoid a third perhaps final world tragedy. 


Unless public opinion schooled by its aca- - 


demic and political mentors in utopianism 
can relearn the enduring truths of realism, 
no popular administration can be sure of 
. its ground. Lacking this confidence, it 
must become a prisoner of domestic critics 
from the political extremes. 

The arrangement of topics in this useful 
volume follows the conventional and not 
unsuccessful Brookings pattern. Part I 
surveys the present position of the United 
States in world politics. The quality of 
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this section, particularly Chapters III and 
IV, is worthy of special note. Part IT is 
a survey of contemporary problems which 
is thorough if uneven. Part III employs 
the heralded Brookings technique of isolat- 
ing a particular problem for policy analy- 
sis. The value of this approach, so com- 
mon in public service, has been success- 
fully tested in classroom experiments and 
in public seminars conducted by the. Insti- 
tution. The plan of the volume is beyond 
criticism. 

Not so for parts of its content, however, 
for if much is realistically grounded, the 
reader should expect to discover as well 


pious phrases solemnly intoned which even _ 


to the writers must ring hollow at this 
critical time. A section entitled “The Po- 
litical Field” becomes profoundly unpoliti- 
cal when nations are admonished to follow 
the United States in renouncing war, inter- 


vention, and any further territorial am- - 


bitions. Even for the greatest of world 
empires these preconditions of peace have 
become elusive, for since the “Cold War” 
we have intervened by supporting old and 
encouraging new regimes literally around 
the globe and today find | ourselves deep in 
a tragic struggle for influence and control. 
Major Problems is an invaluable addition 
to the field, but one would hope that the in- 
stitution through its seminars would strive 
to bolster: these theoretical weaknesses by 


the same steadfast pursuit of truth here. 


as has been evident in its discussions of 
area problems. 
KENNETH W. THOMPSON 
University of Chicago 


‘Leonarn, L. Larry. International Organi- 


zation. Pp. xv, 630. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1951. 


the list of first-rate textbooks in the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Series in Political Science, is 
based not only on the author’s teaching 


. experience, but also on his substantial con- 


tact with international organizations while 
in thé service of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration, the 
United States Government, and the United 
Nations. Divided into four major parts, 
it surveys in turn the framework and the 
political, economic and social, and colonial 


$6.00. | 
This volume, the latest contribution to 


- 
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aspects of international organization. Part- 


IV, made up of three chapters on colonial 
activities written by Lawrence S. Finkel- 


stein, is a real contribution to the volume. 


It presents a thoughtful and temperate 
assessment of the problems, achievements, 
and failures of international supervision of 
trusteeship and other non-self-government 
territories. Perhaps even more to be ap- 
plauded is the fact that these chapters 
have a freshness and readability that is 
too often lacking in textbooks in the field 
of international organization. 

As for the book as a whole, it should 
Serve as a sound and useful introduction to 
put into the ‘hands of students., It seems 
weakest in its handling of certain of the 
theoretical—perhaps it is permissible to 
say philosophical—aspects of international 
organization. For the reviewer, the most 
unsatisfactory parts were the first two 
chapters, which survey the general prob- 
lems posed in organizing the relations of 
sovereign states and sketch in the history 
of the development of international or- 
ganizations. The chapter on the genesis 
of international machinery and arrange- 
ments in particular could have been more 
carefully and, systematically developed to 
indicate more fully the importance of the 
past in molding the international institu- 
tions of the present. 

In contrast, the major portion of this 
textbook is a solid, competent presenta- 
tion of the thaterials. Professor Leonard 
outlines and explains in considerablé de- 


_ tail the structure, functions, and procedures 


of the United Nations and other inter- 
national*bodies. He has set himself the 
task of viewing international organization 


_ through the study of the actual practice 


` 


of governments. In so`doing, he has pro- 
vided the student with a mature and ac- 
curate insight into how things are done in 
the various international bodies. 

. The approach, however, has its dangers. 
In chapter 10, for example, the author de- 
scribes the handling of a number of dis- 
putes by the Security Council, in order to 
illustrate the nature of the security sys- 
tem of the UN. The description is at 
times so spare and sketchy that it con- 


. tributes inadequately to an understanding 


of the issues involved. As a result, there 
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is room for question whether the brief ac- 
count of procedures followed illuminates 
the “practice of governments” to any no- 
ticeable degree. More to the point, per- 
haps, is the fact that this chapter precedes 
rather than follows an outline of the actual 
organization of the Security Council, a pe- 
culiarity of sequence which may have some 
purpose, but which may also-result in a 
measure of confusion among students us- 
ing the volume as an introduction to in- 
ternational organization. 

These comments are not intended as 
a major criticism of Professor Leonard’s 
study. For the most part, the matters 
criticized seem to be outgrowths of what 
the reviewer would guess was hurry and 


_pressure in getting the work to press. 


They-can be remedied in a future edition. 
Meanwhile, this is a useful text and should 
fulfill its primary purpose in meeting the 
needs of college students of international 
organization. As ‘in the case of other text- 
books, however, there is unfortunately 
little reason to anticipate that the author’s 
hope for a broader reading ‘public will be 
realized. 
Henry R. WINKLER 

` Rutgers -University 


Haviranp, H. Fretp, Jr. The Political 
Role of the General Assembly. Pp. x, 
190. New York: Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 1951. $2.75. 


In this monograph the author has made 
an original and invaluable contribution to 
the literature on, the United Nations. 
After a careful study of the documents 
and a vigilant observation of the General 
Assembly in action, Professor Haviland 
presents us with a critical analysis of its 
organs and procedures, both in theory and 
in practice, evaluating with admirable ob- 


. jectivity their defects and virtues and their 
‘potentialities for the future. 


He compares 
the work of the General Assembly with 
that of the League of Nations Assembly, 
describes the role of the General Assembly 
as anticipated at San Francisco, traces the 
truly remarkable changes in this role 
brought about in practice, and analyzes 
the forces which have produced these 
changes. 
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Of course the most significant of these 
changes has been the gradual acquisition 
by the General Assembly of a major role in 
the handling of international crises, notably 
those occurring in Greece, Palestine, and 
Korea. While this development may be 
justified legally, it is hardly in accord with 
the original spirit and purpose of the 
Charter, according to which the Security 
Council was to be the organ responsible 
for the maintenance of peace, especially 
when collective force was to be brought 
into operation. But, as- the author re- 
marks, “Constitutions that do .not bend 
are very apt to break ... and as long as 
that change does not inflict undue violence 
upon the language of the constitution, the 
change would seem not only feasible but 
desirable.” 

As effective action in the Security Goie 
cil was blocked by the operation of the 
Big-Power veto, there was no alternative 
between complete frustration on the one 
hand, and, on the other, an enlargement of 
the political role of the General Assembly. 
But the Russian veto was not the only 
force at work in this direction. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Soviet Russia itself aided in 
extending the powers of the General As- 
sembly. 
urged the Assembly to take extraordinarily 
strong measures regarding Spain, the So- 
viet complaint of United States aggression 
against China, the status of the former 
Italian colonies, Palestine and other simi- 
lar questions.” 

Certain criticisms offered by the author 
are worthy of emphasis.. The Secretariat, 
he believes, has failed. to furnish adequate 
documentation to help the Assembly deal 
effectively with the crises which have come 
before it, with the possible exception of 
the Palestine case. Also, he deplores the 
tendency of members to speak too often 
and too long. Furthermore, the caliber of 
those chosen to serve on Assembly com- 
missions leaves much to be desired. In- 
vestigations are too often of a superficial 
nature, The potentialities of judicial set- 
tlement have been. almost completely neg- 
lected. .Finally, an inordinate amount of 
time has been given to the -preparations 
and discussions of draft conventions such 

` as the Genocide Treaty. 


“It was the Soviet Union which Ţ 
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Despite these defects, the General As- 
sembly, through the formulation of sub- 
stantive recommendations, has taken a sig- 


` nificant step beyond mere inquiries or even 


pacific settlement, and this may turn out to 
be the groundwork for a true international 
government. Furthermore, as its action in 
Korea demonstrates, the Assembly is mov- 
ing ever closer toward providing “teeth” 
for its recommendations. Finally, it has 
played a leading role in actually establish- 
ing new political regimes and has been one 
of the principal factors in channeling and 
directing “revolutionary forces so as to 
avoid a political inundation that might 
engulf the entire world.” 
Joun B. WHITTON 
Princeton Listening Center 


Cuen, T1-Curanc. The International Law 
of Recognition, With Special Reference 
to Practice in Great Britain and the 
United States. Edited by L. C. Green. 
Pp. xxvii, 461. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1951. $15.50. Published 
under the auspices of the London Insti- 
tute of World Affairs. 


- This book, with a foreword by Professor 
J. L. Brierly of Oxford, is a comprehensive 
exposition and analysis of the law of rec- 
ognition. It includes parts dealing with © 
the recognition of states, of governments, 
and of belligerency and insurgency; the 
consequences of recognition; the modes of 
recognition; qualified recognition; and the 


doctrine of nonrecognition. The cases and. - 


voluminous literature of the subject are 
cited in footnotes, and fourteen pages are 
devoted to a listing of the cases and the 
literature. 

Dr. Chen espouses the “declaratory” 
opposed to the “constitutive” theory of ; 
recognition, believing that the latter rests 
upon a legal “positivism” which would tend 
to reduce all international law to a nullity. 
He believes that -states and governments 
which exist in fact have by virtue of that 
fact rights and duties under international 
law. 

This theory assumes that the interpreta- 
tion of “facts” is self-evident in a degree 
hardly justified by experience. - Homicide, 
for example, committed with malice afore- 
thought, is doubtless murder, at the mo- 
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ment committed, yet none of the legal 
consequences of murder follow until a 
court has given judgment. Until that 
judgment the individual is presumed to be 
innocent, although once judgment is given 
it has “retroactive” effect in the sense that 
the accused is to be regarded as a mur- 
derer from the time he committed the act. 
The judgment is “declaratory” but never- 
theless legally important. To consider an- 
other illustration, an organized group may 
have characteristics of social unity apart 
from any act of law, but it is not generally 
regarded as a “corporation” with legal per- 
sonality until the moment it has complied 
with the legal formalities of incorporation. 
There have been a few judicial decisions 
attributing some corporate characteristics 


to organizations which have not complied ` 


with those formalities, but in general the 
legal recognition of corporate character is 
“constitutive.” United States courts have 
dated the title of the United States to all 
the territory. -accorded it by the Treaty of 
Peace (1783) from the Declaration of In- 
dependence ‘ (1776) although it was not 
generally recognized by other states in the 
community of nations until'a number of 


years later. On the’other hand the Perma- ` 


nent Court of- International Justice held 
that Poland lacked title to the former Ger- 
man territory it claimed until the Treaty 
of Versailles went into effect, although 
Poland had been given some recognition 
by the Allies prior to that time. 

These illustrations suggest that “facts” 
of sociology and history are not usually 
“facts” in law until the legal community 
has “recognized” them as such. The issue 
as between the “declaratory” and “consti- 
tutive” theory concerns the extent to which 
“recognition” of a given situation operates 
retroactively, and courts of different com- 
pétence may decide differently in the same 
situation, and the same court may decide 
differently in different situations. Retro- 
activity is actually determined by the ex- 
tent to which recognition is a “juridical” 
or a “political” act. It is difficult, there- 
‘fore, to formulate any absolute rule. The 
problem is one of evidence rather than of 
argument, In some circumstances recog- 
nition is a “juridical act” implying a duty 
to recognize vel non and in ‘others it is a 
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' “political act” exercisable at discretion. 


Dr. Chen properly indicates “the multi- 
farious aspects of international life in 
which recognition comes into play” (p. 
13). This complexity of the subject mili- 
tates against a dogmatic attitude. The im- 
pression of such an attitude, suggested by 
Dr. Chen’s brief statement of theory at 
the beginning, is happily reduced by his 
and his editor’s (L. C. Green) careful 
weighing of the sources in considering the 


‘varied aspects of the problem. in the body 


of the book. 
QuINcy WRIGHT 
University of Chicago 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Payment 
by Results. Pp. viii, 204. Geneva and 
- Washington, 1951. $1.25. 


There is growing interest in incentive 
wage systems as a method of increasing 
production and raising living standards 
throughout the world. Under the Tech- 
nical Assistance Program of the United 
Nations, the International Labor Organi- 
zation has offered its expert services, and 
this report is an indication of ILO activity 
in the field of payment by results. The 
term is defined to cover all systems under 
which wages are directly related to some 
measurement of the work done by the in- 
dividual worker or group of workers. Con- 
sequently, it does not include such schemes 
as profit sharing or workers’ stock partici- 
pation. í 

The first seven chapters of the study 
and the appendix were prepared by the 
International Labor Office mainly on the 
basis of information supplied by govern- 
ments, employer organizations, and unions. 
Chapter 8 contains a significant statement 


` of general principles concerning the use of 


payment by results which-was unanimously 
adopted by experts drawn from employers’, 
workers’, and independent groups of dif- 
ferent countries at a meeting in Geneva 
held in April 1951 under ILO auspices. 
The experts recognized that the successful 
operation of piece rate and standard hour 
systems depends upon good industrial re- 
lations and whenever possible should be 
the subject of collective bargaining. The 
authors of the report do not argue for or 
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against payment by results.as such argu- 
ments must ultimately be based on value 
judgments. 

Although the majority of workers in 
most countries are paid by time, substan- 
tial numbers in many countries ‘are paid 
by results. Thus, the estimated percent- 
age of total hours worked on piece rates 
in industries surveyed in 1949 was approxi- 
mately 70 in Hungary, 58 in Sweden, and 
37 in Western Germany. In the United 
States a Bureau of Labor Statistics Study 
indicated that 30 per cent of plant workers 
were paid by results in 1945-1946. The 
ILO survey shows that in most countries, 
such systems are extensively applied in the 
textiles, clothing, and metal trades, and to 
a moderate extent in leather, rubber, min- 
ing, and commerce. 

While much of the material explaining 
these systems is found in the standard 


texts on wage incentive methods, the in- _ 


formation on the extent and use of the 
various systems of payment by results in 
the different countries is a notable con- 
tribution. However, since the data were 
furnished to the ILO by organizations in 
the various countries, they should be care- 
fully evaluated by the reader. The Inter- 
national Labor Office prepared this report 
to provide governments, employers, and 
other interested parties with information 
on the various systems now in use. Among 
the interested parties“will be experts and 
teachers in the area of personnel manage- 
ment. 
Metvin J. SEGAL 
Michigan State College 
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Smuiru, Lours. American Democracy and 
Military Power: A Study of Civil Con-. 
trol of the Military Power in the United 
States. Pp. xv, 370. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1951. $5.00. 

If the United States is to remain free, 
it must continue its traditional policy of 
subordinating military might to civilian 
control. So argues the dean of Berea Col- 
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lege, a political science teacher of the 
Leonard D. White school of thought, in a 
comprehensive analysis of the history of 
this country with particular attention to 
the wartime conduct of its civil authori- 
ties. He examines the strain imposed upon 
accepted structures and patterns by the 
heavy military expenditures and expand- 
ing armed forces incident to the current 
drive for security. Have our international 
involvements become so extensive since . 
1898, he asks, that a garrison state with ` 
autocratic rule may ensue? 

Dr. Smith holds that this menace, while 
real, can be checked by a proper under- 
standing and application of constitutional 
procedures. The Constitution is a remark- 
ably able document; its proper operation 
assures civilian domination and. public lib- 
erty. Under it in time of war, presidents 
~—especially Franklin D. Roosevelt—have 
wielded great authority, but in’ such man- 
ner that military power never became an 
implicit threat. Cabinet officers and bu- 
reau and agency chiefs, even those who ex- 
ercised wide influence after Pearl Harbor, 
were not subordinated to the military in 
policy or action. The most delicate of all 
operations, the one which the author con- 
siders most badly conceived—the removal 
from the Pacific coast of citizens and aliens 


.of Japanese ancestry—was performed un- ` 


der civil authorization. 

Congress and its committees, the records 
of which are analyzed in one-third of this 
study, have served as checks upon. the 
armed forces and upon executives who 
might otherwise tend to go too far, espe- 
cially upon officials who have held mili- 
tary commissions. Federal courts from 
the post-Civil War case Ex parte Milligan 
onward have restrained military agents 
and their civilian principals from i injurious 
actions against civil rights. At present 
mid-century, American civilian pre-emi- 
nence is threatened by pressures from out- 
side the democratic .world, byt “it is vital 
that civil control remain lest free men 
should lose their liberties at home in the 
very process of defending them abroad.” 

The volume is a model of accurate schol- 
arship, careful documentation, and fine 
writing. Events since its compilation, in- 
cluding the deepening of the Korean War 
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and the recall of General MacArthur, have 
tended to substantiate the author’s thesis. 
EARL CRANSTON 
“Univenaty of Southern California 


Jones, Jesse H., with EDWARD ANGLY. 
Fifty Billion Dollars: My 
Years with the RFC (1932-1945). Pp. 
xvi, 631. . New York: The Macmillah 
Company, 1951. $6.00. 

This book presents the history of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation through 
the years 1932-1945, covering the period 
during which Jesse H. Jones was chair- 
man, directing the policies of the corpora- 
tion. Part I, consisting of 25 chapters, 
describes the antidepression measures of 
the thirties. 
to a discussion of advarices to banks, rail- 
roads, insurance companies, building and 
Ioan associations, business and industry, 
states and cities. Other chapters discuss 
the steps taken to aid. agriculture, to re- 
vive the real estate market, to further 
rural electrification, to stimulate foreign 
trade, and to bring relief to the victims of 
the Ohio flood in 1937, the New England 
_ hurricane in 1938, and the great drought 

in the South in 1939, 

These chapters give summary figures of 
the advances made in each field, but they 
are enlivened by the selection of indi- 
vidual loans for detailed consideration, 


with their attendant personal and human ' 


incidents and relationships. As would be 
expected, the author vigorously defends 


the actions of the corporation in certain. 


matters which were the subject of public 
criticism at the time; for example, the 
loan of $90,000,000 to the Central Re- 
public Bank, of which General Charles G. 
Dawes was chairman. This loan was made 
to the bank shortly after General Dawes 
had resigned as President of. the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, to return 
and take charge of his own bank. The 
author also defends the policy of giving 
publicity to the loans made, although there 
was a strong feeling at the time that such 
publicity might imperil the institutions to 
which advances had been made, by ad- 
vertising the weaknesses which had made 
the loans necessary. ~ 


No one can read this section. of the book - 


Thirteen 


Separate chapters are devoted- 
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without being convinced of the vast serv- 
ices rendered by the corporation in com- 


.batting the depression. The author makes 


occasional mention. of losses taken on 
loans, but the overwhelming bulk of the 
advances made were repaid in full with 
interest. A proper distinction is drawn 
between the loans made on a business ba- 
sis, and the use made by Congress of the 
corporation as an agency for the advances 
of relief funds which were not anteades 
to be repaid. 

The lengthy 21st chapter ignores the 
R.F.C. to a considerable extent, and is a 
critical. discussion of the political scene in 
Washington during the Roosevelt adminis- 
trations and the early months of Mr. Tru- 
man’s regime. It is entertaining, being as 
it. is the impressions of a competent ob- 
server and participant, but some of the 
comments are matters of personal opinion 
only, and of doubtful -validity as, for ex- 
ample, that President Roosevelt was anx- 
ious to “get into the fighting since that 
would insure a third term.” 

Part II of the book is devoted to the 
services rendered by the corporation in 
preparing the country for war and in fight- 
ing the war itself. Chapters are devoted 
to certain subsidiary corporations set up 
for preparedness and war purposes such as 
the Defense Plant Corporation, the De- 
fense Supplies Corporation, the Metals Re- 
serve Company, the War Damage Corpora- 
tion, etc. Much attention is given to the 
rubber program and the development of 
the synthetic rubber industry. The author 
answers the Baruch Committee report 
which had condemned the slowness of our 
steps in that direction. Certain “friction 
and interagency troubles over rubber in 
1942 and 1943 were directly attributable to 

. Vice-President Henry Wallace’s Board 
of Economic Warfare.” Throughout the 
book the author’s clashes in viewpoint and 
policy with. Henry Wallace, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and others of the inner circle 
of the New Deal are forcibly set forth. 

Only occasional instances of attempted 
influence to sway the actions of the cor- 
poration are cited, for example, the sug- 
gestion of President Roosevelt that the 
corporation should purchase The Empire 
State Building. In most cases the sug- 
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gestions were not followed. The recent 
disclosures, or at least allegations, of such 
improper influence in the granting of cor- 


poration loans, which. have received. such 


publicity in the press, apparently do not 
date back to the Jesse Jones regime. 

The final chapter is a tribute to the au- 
thor’s associates and employees in the cor- 
poration, The book is well worth careful 
reading, particularly at the present time, 
when the R.F.C. is under fire and its fu- 

- ture life-and powers are problematical. 
W. CARLTON Harris 
University of Pennsylvania 


Hoover, Herpert. The Memoirs of Her- 
bert Hoover: Years of Adventure, 1874- 
1920. Pp. xi, 496. New York: The 

` Macmillan Company, 1951. $4.00. 

Here is an autobiography constituting a 
real-life Horatio Alger story. Herbert lost 
his father at six and his mother at nine 
years of age whereupon he was sent to be 
reared by Oregon relatives. He entered 
Stanford University the first day. it opened 
and evidently got a good start on a min- 
ing engineering education while organiz- 

` ing the “barbarians” and managing athletic 
finances. Summers he built up a tough 
physique on geological surveys. .Then, in 
the hard times of the nineties, he learned 
firsthand the lot of the unemployed, tramp- 
ing endlessly in search of a job. 

Luck turned as the young specialist was 
employed by a great English mining firm. 
It was no tenderfoot that penetrated the 
wilds of Australia seeking and developing 
mines. In China he became involved in 
litigation that was garbled into smears in 
the 1932 presidential campaign. Taken 
into partnership he traveled to‘and fro 
over-the planet on mining missions. 

On long voyages he read omnivorously. 
“Tt seemed at times I would exhaust all 
the books in the world.” In 1909 he com- 
pleted a text book on mining engineering 
still used in schools. It was no mean in- 
tellectual feat for him and his wife to 
translate De Re Metallica, a folio of 1556 
hitherto untranslated because of its obso- 
lete mining nomenclature. 

The role of the “Great Humanitarian” 


seemed forecast in repeated expressions of ` 


deep concern over the poverty and suffer- 
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ing he witnessed. So deep-seated in him 
were the American democratic folkways 
that long residence in Britain could not 
reconcile him to its social stratification de- 
spite his admiration for individual Eng- 


lishmen. 


Then there is the profound faith in his 
profession. “The more men of engineer- 
ing background who become public offi- 
cials, the better for representative govern- 
ment.” But who does not feel thus con- 
cerning his own vocation? 

From his home in England we get a 


- close-up of the outbreak of World War J; 


and soon he was busy efficiently manag- . 
ing Belgian relief. He broke down ob- 
stacles by scaring British, French, and 


.even German ministries into reluctant co- 


operation by dangling before their eyes the 
threatened wrath of neutral public opinion 
if his relief were not permitted. 

But why did this supermanager who 
moved from one gigantic achievement to 
another, with scarce a frustration, have to 
be so frustrated during four years as Presi- 
dent? A later volume may throw light on . 
that. S 
WILFRED E. BINKLEY 
Ohio Northern University 


Pusey, Mero J. Charles Evans Hughes. 
2 vols. Pp. xvi, 410; vii, 411-829. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1951. $15.00. 


Since the appointment of Mr. Pusey as 


„the official biographer of Charles Evans 


Hughes several years ago, students of the 
recent American scene have awaited the 
publication of these volumes with con- 
siderable sképticism. ‘They will, however, 
be pleasantly surprised. The author, now 
an associate editor of the Washington Post, 
has written a warm and perceptive biog- 
raphy of a great“and kindly man. More 
important to scholars, however, is the fact 
that he has written the history of an im- 
portant era and filled in some of. the large 
gaps in our knowledge of American history 
since the early 1900's. 

A few examples will suffice to indicate 
the significance of some of Mr. Pusey’s 
revelations. His account of Hughes’s serv- 
ice as investigator of the utilities ring and 
of the great insurance companies and next 
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as a crusading governor of New York is 
original and practically definitive. His chap- 
ters on the campaign of 1916, in which 
Hughes was the unsuccessful Republican 
candidate against Woodrow Wilson, shed 
much new light on that episode. More- 
over, Mr. Pusey’s discussion of Hughes as 
Secretary of State from 1921 to 1925 is 
full and immensely revealing. Here, for 
the first time, the story of the Washington 


Disarmament Conference is told from the - 


inside. 


Of greatest interest to contemporary: 


scholars, however, is the author’s well- 
-documented and thoughtful account of the 
great battle over Franklin Roosevelt’s pro- 
posal to reorganize the Supreme Court. 
Mr. Pusey squarely meets the charge that 
the Court deliberately set about to undo 


the New Deal program and shows that it’ 


simply was not true. In addition, he dem- 


onstrates convincingly that the Court’s so- . 


called shift in constitutional interpretation 
in 1937 was in no way related to the Presi- 
dent’s attack, but was rather the logical 

- outcome of the broad liberal interpretation 
of constitutional powers that Hughes and 
some of his colleagues had been urging. 
There- is not space enough to go into this 
matter further. It ‘suffices to say that 
no student of recent constitutional law or 
history can afford to ignore Mr. Pusey’s 
thesis. 

This biography, excellent though it is in 
many respects, has important limitations 
that this reviewer cannot let pass without 
comment. Its chief fault stems from Mr. 
Pusey’s complete lack of the critical fac- 
ulty. He admits that Hughes made two, 
perhaps three, minor errors of judgment 
during a public career lasting nearly sixty 
years. On all other occasions, however, 
Hughes acted from high motives and was 

tight. The author may have given us a 
fair estimate of the man, but this reviewer 
was on occasion dubious. This reviewer, 
for example, was not convinced that the 
chaptérs on the campaign of 1916 did full 
justice to Wilson, or presented the real rea- 
sons for Hughes’s defeat. Nor was he 
convinced by Mr. Pusey’s explanation of 
Hughes’s failure to live up to his promise, 
given during the campaign of 1920, to 
work for the entry of the United States 
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into the League of Nations should the Re- 
publicans return to power. 

The author’s unfailing loyalty to his 
hero, therefore, had a serious impact on 
his judgment of men and events of twen- 
tieth century America. The final, defini- 
tive estimate of Hughes will have to be 
given by some one not blinded by the 
amplitude of the great man’s virtues. 

ARTHUR S. LINK 
. Northwestern University 


FREEMAN, DoucLAas SOUTHALL. George 
Washington, A Biography. Volume III: 
Planter and Patriot. Pp. xxxviii, 600. 
Volume IV: Leader of the Revolution. 
Pp. viii, 736. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1951. 2 vol. $15.00. 

The predictions of a definitive biography 
of Washington, recorded by many of the 
reviewers of Mr. Freeman’s first two vol- 
umes on the Young Washington, which 
were published in 1948, are fully justified 
by these successive volumes. However, the 
significant years between 1759 and 1778 
have absorbed so much attention and space 
that the original limit of six volumes for 
the entire biography seems to be hopelessly 
lost. It is to be hoped that a basic work, 
so valuable as is this one to all who teach 
or study, will be made available in a later . 
edition within the financial reach of all 
libraries and schools. The need is real for 
a standard and generally available analysis 
of Washington. A surprising number of 
libraries today list nothing more adequate 
than the century-old edition of The Writ- 
ings of George Washington by Jared 
Sparks. Mr. Freeman’s skill at research 
and presentation, his scholarship, and his 
easily readable style are at their best in 
these volumes which librarians will prob- 
ably find adequate for the needs of stu- 
dents and general readers for the next hun- 
‘dred years. . 

In these two volumes the author gives 
almost a third of his attention to Wash- 
ington, the Planter, and two-thirds to the 
Patriot and the Leader of the Revolution. 
The value of Mr. Freeman’s thorough re- 
analysis of well-known sources is especially 


- evident in the chapters dealing with the 


administration of Mount Vernon and the 
Custis plantations. Washington’s reputa- 
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tion as one of the most progressive farm- 


ers in colonial Virginia is confirmed, but 
sometimes his naiveté is surprising. For 
example, he could write seriously to his 


English agent in 1759 asking for a definite 


statement of the price at which Mount 
Vernon tobacco would. be selling months 
later in England, and could ignore the ef- 
fect of differences in soil on.the quality 
of tobacco. Most surprising is Mr. Free- 
man’s carefully documented conclusion that 


Washington’s hitherto highly respected sys- - 


tem of plantation bookkeeping actually was 
so inadequate that no accurate profit and 


loss balances could be determined. In . 


a generally declining plantation economy, 
only speculation in western lands main- 
tained the family fortune. 

Washington, the: Patriot, remains un- 
blemished in these volumes. His attend- 
ance at the meetings of the Virginia House 
of Burgesses, each of his campaigns for 
re-election, his services as local justice, 
warden, and town trustee, all are traced 
and described. These years of training in 
public affairs served him well when broader 
_ responsibilities were placed upon him. It 
is again evident that his statesmanship 
and his unswerving devotion to principles 
were the bases for his strength and for his 
-sound reputation. Washington’s ability as 
a general must be questioned. Each battle 
and campaign is analyzed thoroughly and 
impartially. 

Mr. Freeman’s suggestions on potentially 
fruitful fields for further research are es- 
pecially valuable to investigators interested 
in related aspects of the Colonial and 
Revolutionary periods. The items in the 
general bibliographical note on the re- 
sources of state and local historical ar- 
chives are supplemented by frequent com- 
ments in the footnotes on subjects war- 
ranting full-scale development. 

ih CHARLES M. THOMAS 
The Air University 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 


SMITH, MORTIMER. William Jay Gaynor: 
Mayor of New York. Pp. xiii, 192. 
Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1951. 
$2.50. 

William Jay Gaynor, the reform mayor 
who is reputed to have swallowed the 
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Tammany tiger instead of having it swal- 
low him, is a little remembered figure to- 
day. An upstate New York farm boy who 
became a successful Brooklyn lawyer, Gay- 
nor entered public office by way of the 
bench at the age of forty-five. As a judge ` 
he was unusual and refreshing. He sped 
through his calendar, castigated pompous, 
turgid, and lazy lawyers, and belabored the 
highest appellate court when it infrequently 


` reversed him. Although he was ambitious, 


higher political office long eluded him. In 
1908, when Gaynor was sixty, Charles F. 
Muiphy, then leader of Tammany, decided 
to make Gaynor, a onetime Catholic and a 
divorcee to boot, the next mayor. Once 
elected, Gaynor ungratefully struck out 
on his own and accomplished a series of 


_imgportant reforms in city administration. 


New Yorkers found too that their mayor 
was entirely uninhibited in. expressing acid 
views on issues and personalities, espe- 
cially reformers. 

In August 1910, he was shot by a 
crazed ex-city employee and never really 
recovered. When his administration came 
under heavy fire during the: remainder of 
his term, ill health further strained his co- 
operativeness and good temper, never very 
strong ‘qualities in him at best. In 1913 
he was sidetracked by the Democrats and 
found himself with little organized support. 
He died before the election. 

Mr. Smith’ calls Gaynor a “libertarian, 
the last thoroughgoing primitive Jeffer- 
sonian in our public life.” Certainly he 
was an uncompromising individualist, and 
Mr. Smith demonstrates that these quali- 
ties ill fit a man for survival in urban poli- 
tics. Gaynor’s career also shows that an 
official who pursues without deviation what 
he believes is the public interest is likely 
to lose the support of all except the in- 
articulate, unorganized multitude who may 
dimly realize that somehow this belea- 
guered figure is basically on their side. It 
is clear that our system gains vigor from 
the Gaynors who come along, but we are 
probably more comfortable without too 
many of them. 

Although this book reveals little that is 
new about Gaynor, it is written with dis- 
tinction and maturity. There are many 
insights which catch the: spirit and issues 
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of Gaynor’s day and hold them up in the 
perspective of our own times. 
not as many studies of American mayors 
as there might be. This is a good and use- 
ful contribution to that literature. 
: James R. DonoGHUE 
University of Wisconsin 


TEN Broek, Jacosus. The Antislavery 
Origins of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Pp. vi, 232. -Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1951. $3.00.” í 
The author’s fundamental view is that 

the Fourteenth Amendment was not, as 

generally assumed, the result of spontane- 

- ous action ‘by. Congress after. December 

1865, but that it was the result of a, se- 

quential chain of developments that origi- 

nated with the abolitionists during the 
early `1830’s. The aim of this group was 
to liberate the slaves and confer upon 
them and other free Negroes the tights of 

citizenship. After their failure, through a 

reasonable program of persuasion, to ef- 


fect abolition, they found it necessary to ` 


appeal to constitutional safeguards to pro- 
tect their persons and the right of free 
speech. The next step consisted of the 
claim that under certain provisions: of the 
Constitution—the Preamble, the comity 


clause, and the First, Fourth, and Fifth _ 


Amendments—the slave had personal rights 
denied him. It is pointed out that history 


did not always validate these contentions. - 
The Southern counterargument, emphasiz- _ 


ing the slave as property, is explained. 

Gradually, through’ political channels, 
the abolitionist constitutional -arguments 
gained ground until, by. 1860, the Repub- 
licans were determined to destroy slavery. 
` All the antislavery steps during wartime 
which culminated in the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment were motivated by this fundamen- 
tal purpose. The Thirteenth Amendment 
meant far more than the breaking of the 
bond between master and slave; the power 
- to enforce it meant the conferring of those 
civil rights which many abolitionists, in 
the 1830’s, had contended appertained to 
slaves. The Civil Rights Act of 1866 and 
the first clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment completed the cycle. 

The author probes significant constitu- 
tional history, and does establish a con- 


~ 
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nection betweeri the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment and the constitutional theories of 
the abolitionists. He, however, drives so 
straight to his goal as to give an unbal- 
anced view of the complex sectional con- 
troversy. He claims that the South forced 
the abolitionists to adopt a political pro- 
gram because the persuasive appeals of the 
latter were not heeded, but there is no 
reference to the fact that the “persuasive 


‘appeals” were surcharged with violent 


abuse. There is no more than an allusion 
to the political and economic factors in- 
volved in the slavery controversy. The 
conclusion that the Republicans would not 
compromise in 1860 because they were re- 
solved to destroy slavery is based upon a 
very superficial examination of the evi- 
dence touching this matter. The author 
acquits the Republicans as a group of any 
political motive (enfranchisement of the 
Negroes) in connection with their emanci- 
pation program, but he does not discuss 
those political clauses of the Fourteenth 
Amendment that weighed heavily upon the 
South. 
Henry H. Simms 
Ohio State University - 


Cine, Ray S. Washington Command 
Post: The Operations Division. Second 
in the 90-volume series “The U: S. Army 
in World War II.” Pp. xvi, 413. Wash- 
ington: Office of the Chief of Military 

- History, Department of the Army, 1951. 
$3.25. 

“Some of the greatest generals of World 
War II, far from striking the posture of 
the man on horseback, issued their mili- 
tary orders from the quiet of their desks 


‘and fought their decisive battles: at con- 


ference tables.” So starts this institu- 
tional biography which describes the birth, 
development, and activities at maturity of 


‘the Operations Division of the War De- 


partment General Staff during World War 
I. 
_At the time Hitler’s army marched into 


Poland in 1939, there existed under the 


Chief of Staff, General Marshall, an ex- 
traordinarily complex structure completely 
unsuited for close control and direction of 
the various parts of the Army. The Chief 
of Staff supervised and administered this 
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unwieldy, far-flung, growing Army with 
the aid of a small War Department Gen- 
eral Staff and his numerous chiefs of arms 
and services. The General Staff formu- 
lated plans and issued orders to all organi- 
zations under Chief of Staff control, but 
‘enjoyed no responsibility in the execution 
of plans or policies. It exercised little or 
no control over procurement and distribu- 
tion of equipment and supplies, over the 
training of officers and specialized units, 
or over the administration and manage- 
ment of the bulk of Army affairs. Of 
greatest importance, there was no tightly 
controlled machinery through which a di- 
recting. brain could control and co-ordinate 
- expeditiously the actions of the gigantic 
United States military machine to be de- 
` veloped for fighting World War II. 

By virtue of necessity, as world crises 
occurred and General Marshall was faced 
with one unique major problem after an- 
other, he began to lean: more and more 
heavily upon one of the staff divisions, the 
War Plans Division. Originally, its func- 
tions had been those of drawing up stra- 
tegic plans in peace time, with a view to- 
ward: going into -the field and executing 
them in time of war. As the international 
situation became worse, however, War 
Plans, Division, commonly known as WPD, 
assumed all functions not specifically dele- 
gated to the other staff divisions., With 
the attack on Pearl Harbor, this role of 
WPD was enlarged and an Operations Sec- 
tion was set up in the division. By Janu- 
ary 1942, it had become the operating 
agency of the Chief of Staff. It received 
reports from overseas theaters, from all 
other General Staff agencies, and from the 
Air Force; and it reported daily on the 
operational decisions and actions of the 
. entiré War Department. Thus, the. divi- 
sion assumed a dominant position, direct- 
ing and checking the ‘actions of all other 
staff agencies. 

. Meanwhile, the deficiencies of the War 


Department organization had been thor-. 
oughly recognized and had been, for a long 


time, the subject of intensive study. As 
of 9 March 1942, reorganization was for- 
mally effected. With the reorganization, 
each staff division, other than War Plans 
Division, was reduced to a strength of 
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from 12 to 16 officers, with functions 
curtailed accordingly. War Plans Division, 
on the other hand; was expanded to 107 


-officers and officially assigned the function 


of strategic direction and. control of opera- 
tions under the Chief of Staff. Except for 
basic decisions to be made by the Chief of 
Staff on recommendation by the General 
Staff, mobilization and preparation of the 


. forces for war became the responsibility of 


three separate and autonomous Zone of the 
Interior commands: the Army Air Forces, 
the Army Ground Forces, and the Services 
of Supply. With respect to activities in 
the field, War Plans Division, later re- 
named the Operations’ Division and re- 


- ferred to. as OPD, became the directing 


nucleus of-the General Staff through which 
the Chief of Staff planned, supervised, and 
directed operations. 

Against the background of international 
events of the period and the major prob- 
lems that faced the Army until after the 
surrender of Japan, the authors of Wask- 
ington Command Post: The Operations 


Division describe the manner in which the 


officers of OPD shouldered unlimited re- 
sponsibilities and directed the war efforts 
of the Army. The book relates how they 
maintained personal liaison and continuous 
communication with overseas commanders, 
providing immediate War Department re- 
sponse to field requirements and insuring 
high command familiarity with operational 
problems; how they were instrumental in 
developing ‘and defending before allied 
councils U. S. views on the allied strategy 
for conduct of the -war; how they devel- 
oped plans on the basis of which theater 
commanders advanced toward ultimate vic- 
tory; how they furnished guidance and as- 
sistance to our military and political rep- 
resentatives in international relations; and 


- how they “stuck their necks out” daily in 


the making of basic decisions necessary 
to the expeditious prosecution of the war. 
Difficulties created by instances of inade- 
quate co-ordination between the State De- 
partment and the military services, and by 
lack of close liaison between the President 
and his military agencies, are revealed in 
comparisons between the loosely woven 
U. S. war cabinet and the tightly woven 
British system. 
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The book provides a prolific source of 
information for- historians and’ a fertile 
field of study for military men seeking 
the optimum form of organization for our 
armed services in time of war. It con- 
tains a great deal of detail and a certain 
amount of repetition; nevertheless this 
book is of extreme value in pointing out 
necessary and desirable characteristics of 
military high command organization. 

Last, but not least, it is a tribute to the 
efforts of those unsung individuals who 
manned the Washington Command Post 


during one of the most critical periods: in” 


the history of our nation. 
REUBEN E. JENKINS 
Major General, GSC, USA- 
Washington, D. C. . - 


Drexerson, Orrver M. The Navigation 
Acts and the American Revolution. Pp. 
xvi, 344. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1951. $6.00. 

In the first half of this book Mr. Dicker- 
son has .demolished the myth that the 


Navigation Acts were a cduse of the. 


- American Revolution, and he has done it 
so thoroughly that one might say that he 
-has pulverized the pieces. Having de- 
voted many years of painstaking research 
into the operation of these laws and the 
colonial reaction to them, he presents an 
enormous mass of convincing evidence that 
the old Navigation Acts, far from being 
oppressive to the colonies, were of. great 
benefit to them and were accepted by them 
as such. 

New England shipping throve mightily 
on the restriction. of British trade to Brit- 
ish bottoms, and the consequent colonial 


prosperity. “was shared by every colony.”: 


The principle of enumeration, a proverbial 
sin of mercantilism, imposed no burden on 
the planters. Their best market was in the 
mother country; and after the Revolution, 
which deprived them of advantages they 
had there enjoyed, their industries slumped. 
As for the general evasion of the old laws 
of trade and navigation, reducing them to 
a dead letter, this too is part of the myth. 
The only body of eighteenth century evi- 
dence to support it applies to trading with 
the enemy in time of war, which is another 


matter, or to resistance to new laws, from - 
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1764, that taxed colonial trade for revenue 
purposes, which is likewise irrelevant. 
- Tucked away at the end of the volume 
as an introduction to the lengthy bibli- 
ography—like a light hidden under a 
bushel—is an illuminating note on the his- 
tory of the myth. It is scarcely more than 
a hundred years old in America, where it 
first appeared in George Bancroft’s classic 
History of the United States. A genera- 
tion later Mellen Chamberlain, writing the 
chapter on the causes of the Revolution 
in Justin Winsor’s Narrative and Critical 
History of America, observed the discrep- - 
ancy between Bancroft’s thesis and his 
own discovery that the old commercial 
regulations had not worked badly or been 
condemned by contemporary Americans; 
and he reconciled the conflict by assert- 
ing, without any supporting evidence, that 
the laws in question were generally evaded. 
But where did Bancroft get his idea? 
Dickerson says from the free trade atmos- 
phere of the 1840’s in England and the 
United States. He does not seem to know 
that the myth was manufactuted in Eng-. 
land and became current there in the 
1820’s ‘as a powerful argument for the | 
fiscal reforms that Huskisson championed. 
The second half of this volume contains 
some excellent material on the British at- 
tempt to tax the colonies and their resist- 
ance to it. Here, however, the hand that 


-has just struck down one myth builds up 


another—that there was a conscious and 
widespread conspiracy in Britain to de- 
stroy American liberties and set up a cen- 
tralized system of colonial “control pat- 
terned more or less on the French and 
Spanish models.” Mr. Dickerson ignores 
the baffling complications of the imperial 
problem of the 1760’s and 1770s, and ob- 
viously he is not at home in the intricacies . 


. of British politics of that period. But the 


defects of this part of his book do not af- 
fect the value of the first half, which is a 
capital piece of work long overdue. 
A, L. Burt 
University of Minnesota 


Paur, James C. N. Rift in the Democ- 
racy, Pp. xiv, 200. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1951. 
$4.00. 
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- One of the most intricate processes of 

American democracy is the manner of 

nominating candidates for the presidency. 

Machinery for this purpose was long in the 

making, and it was not really achieved until 

1844 after more than a half century of ef- 

fort. It was in this year that. the tech- 

niques now so well recognized as belong- 
ing to national party. conventions were 
first really exploited. i 
Prior to 1844 there had not been much 
controversy over nominations. In the days 
of the Virginia dynasty Jefferson, Washing- 
‘ton, and Monroe had been'`chosen as can- 
didates by Congressional conferences. In 
the days of Jackson, he-and Van Buren 
had exercised the controlling voice. Then 

a seriés of unexpected events upset the 

routine. The Panic of 1837, the defeat of 

Van Buren for re-election, the immediate 
death of President Harrison, and the pe- 
- culiar set-up developed by the accession of 
John Tyler, the first - Vice-President to 
achieve the chief magistracy, all combined 
to scrap the existing controls. 

The chactic politics of the Tyler ad- 
ministration gave opportunity for new de- 
velopments hitherto undreamed of, made 
possible not only by the demoralization of 
the Whigs but also by the schisms within 
the Democratic party—the inevitable con- 
sequences of its years of power. Within 
the latter party many were tired of Van 
Buren and distrustful of his ability to lead 
the party back to power. There: resulted 


a series of political maneuvers to prevent | 


him from receiving the third nomination 
which the party leaders expected to offer 
him. ; ; 

Various candidates and their friends now 
began to seek combinations and under- 
standings not only within the Democratic 
party but also among the Whigs. Here 
the hope was to reclaim Tyler and his fac- 
tion, a group of former Democratic be- 
lievers in states rights who had opposed 
Jackson’s centralizing tendencies. “Calhoun 
and his followers were the first leaders. 
When they failed to stop Van Buren’s drive 
for delegates others like Lewis Cass, Rich- 
ard M. Johnson, and James Buchanan 
joined in the task. : 

Then opportunely the battered Tyler ad- 
ministration tried to gain political capital 
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by seeking to annex Texas. This raised 
sectional, antislavery prejudices and offered 
an opportunity which opponents of Van 
Buren cleverly manipulated. Their strategy 
was successful, and by a complex series of 
maneuvers Van Buren was deprived of the 
nomination, and James K. Polk became 
first the Democratic candidate and then 
President of the United States. 

Mr. Paul has made a very careful study 
of a complicated and scattered mass of evi- 
dence and has skilfully constructed the 
story, climaxing it with a very vigorous 
and exciting account of the Democratic 
National Convention of 1844. The great 
value of the book is its expert analysis of . 
political maneuvering; its fault is that it 
claims too much for the Texas issue. The 
key to the situation was not the introduc- 
tion of the Texas question but: the fact 
that no organization even when ‘built 
around Jackson could be free from the in- 
evitable tendency .to fall apart with the 
aging of its leaders. The rift of the 1840’s 
in the ranks of the Democrats was as much 
a product of the rapid growth of the na- 
tion, the Panic of 1837, the growing sec-` 
tional tension, and the rise of a new gen- 
eration eager for power as it was of the 
Texas annexation question. 

Roy F. Nicwots 

University of Pennsylvania i 


TAYLOR, GEORGE Rocers. The Transporta- 
tion Revolution, 1815-1860. Pp. -xv, 
490. New York: Rinehart & Company, 
1951. $4.50. j 

` This is the fourth volume in a series of 

nine on the economic history of the United 

States. Therefore this detailed treatment 

of the rather short period is to be expected. 

Professor Taylor*does not confine him- 
self to a treatment of transportation as the 
title of his book might suggest. He dis- 
cusses foreign and domestic trade, manu- 
facturing, labor, prices, financial institu- 
tions, and the role of government—as well 
as canals, turnpikes, steamboats, railroads, 
and the merchant marine. 

It appeared to Professor Taylor that 
“transportation developments were so revo- 
lutionary and were so fundamental to the 
economic growth of the country. that, in 
` [his] judgment, they seemed to require the 
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central position they have been given.” 
He avoids, however, stating that transpor- 
tation developments are the explanation of 
all economic development during the pe- 
riod. One expects such an interpretation 
in view of the attention given to transpor- 
tation. But it is wanting, and this is well. 

The era was one of prenational markets, 
and the development of transportation had 
to occur before national markets could 
exist. Consequently every segment of the 
economy was aware of the importance of 
improved transportation. The states and 
the federal government subsidized it, pri- 
vate capital invested in it, and farmers and 
manufacturers agitated for it. But it is to 
the developments in the market that one 
should turn for an interpretation of the 
economic development of the time. Trans- 
portation developments were but an aspect 
. of the more fundamental development that 

was occurring. k i 

Přofessor Taylor was necessarily. writing 
within the framework of the other volumes 
of the series, and this placed restrictions 
upon him. Therefore he describes and 
leaves any general interpretation of the 
period to the reader. 

This book is useful to anyone who de- 
sires a more detailed treatment of the pe- 
riod than is found in the general economic 
histories that are available, but agriculture 
is not covered since it is to be covered in 
another volume of the series. The tariff 
is given less space than might be antici- 
pated, but from the present point of view 
the treatment of the tariff is sufficient. 

Professor Taylor has done a workman- 
like job. His book is adequately docu- 
mented, and a classified ‘and annotated 
bibliography is included. Newer litera- 
ture as well as the standard primary and 
secondary sources for the period is in- 
cluded. The illustrations are well selected 
for providing the atmosphere of the period. 

. Frep M. Jones 

University of Illinois 


MILLER, JOHN C. Crisis in Freedom: The 
Alien and Sedition Acts. Pp. 253. Bos- 


ton: Atlantic-Little, Brown, 1951. $3.50. 


Probably there exist no more carefully 
studied episodes in all American history 
than the Alien and Sedition Acts and their 
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sequels, the Kentucky and Virginia Resolu- 
tions. And yet this little book admirably 
justifies the research that has gone into it. 
By a meticulous examination of primary 
sources, particularly the newspapers of the 
period, Mr. Miller has made clear the 
tremendous influence that public opinion 
played in all these proceedings. To read 
the book is to renew one’s faith in de- 
mocracy. According to thé Federalist con- 
cept, “democracy always destroyed itself 
—consumed in the fires of vice and igno- 
rance it generated. Like a volcano, said 
Ames, it contained the fiery materials of 
its own destruction” (p. 15). -But the 
“crisis in freedom” that the Federalists 
precipitated seems to show that the exact 
reverse more nearly approximates the 
truth. It was the authoritarian regime 
of the Federalists, the rule of “the good, 
the wise and the rich” (p. 17), that went 
down; and it was the more democratic 
regime of the Republicans, which recog- 
nized “that dissension, discord and parties 
were inevitable,” that won out. Fisher 
Ames was much sounder when he said: 
“A monarchy is like a merchantman. You 
get on board and ride the wind and tide in 
safety and elation but, by and by, you 
strike a reef and go down. But democracy 
is like a raft. You never sink, but, damn 
it, your feet are always in the water.” 
Most of the Federalists, to be sure, did 
not want-a monarchy, but their leaders, at 
least, did want an oligarchy. The purpose 
of the legislation they sponsored in 1798 


‘was to destroy their opponents and to con- 


solidate and perpetuate the Federalist sys- 
tem. But they soon discovered that it 
was only war psychology which made their 
policy of suppression feasible. With the 


‘war scare over, the people refused to be 


coerced. The Alien Acts fell of their own 
weight. The Sedition Act served only “to 
multiply Republican newspapers and to in- 
crease’ vastly their circulation” (p. 221). 
The people managed even to view the Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky Resolves with the 
suspicion they merited and to turn, for a 
remedy, not to nullification, but to the 
dismissal of the Federalists from power. 
Even good Federalists saw eventually the 
error of their way. “There is danger of 
proscribing, under imputations of democ- 
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racy,” said John Adams, “some of the 
ablest, most influential, and best charac- 
ters of the Union” (p. 225). 

This is not a particularly .objective 
study. There is no question as to where 
the author’s sympathies lie. He enjoys 
ridiculing the Federalists, and does it with 
skill and aplomb. “They induced hysteria,” 
he points out, “then turned it to. party 
purposes” (p. 22). But this reviewer, at 
least, shares the author’s opinions too fully 
to play the role of faultfinder. The lesson 

_of the book is that the Federalists got what 
was coming to them, and they got it rather 
sooner than even the most pessimistic 
among them had anticipated. Something 
of the same kind might even happen again. 

Joun D. Hicxs 
University of California 
Berkeley. 


Wue, Leonard D. The Jefersonians: A 
Study in Administrative History, 1801- 
1829. Pp. xiv, 572. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1951. $6.00. - 


The second volume of Prof. Leonard D. 
White’s “Study in Administrative History” 
covers the period of the Jeffersonians, as 
the first volume covered the Federalist 
decade. The practical business judgment 
and organizing capacity of the Federalists 
rendered services of permanent value in 
the organization of the purely administra- 
tive side of government: The purport of 
this volume is to show that the Jeffersoni- 
ans did not depart radically from the sys- 
tem they: found. f 

It was Jefferson, however, not the Fed- 
eralists, who laid down, and carried out, 
the essential administrative plan for the 
State Department. And where the Fed- 
eralists’ administrative plan was changed 
by the Jeffersonians, as in the case of the 
Treasury Department, it was infinitely im- 
proved. The Hamiltonian theory that the 
Secretary handed down money: bills to 
Congress merely to be passed blindly was 
certainly rejected by the Jeffersonians who 
insisted on the constitutional stipulation 
that such measures must originate in the 
House of Representatives. It .was Gal- 
latin, the Jeffersonian, who brought into 
being the Ways-and Means Committee of 
the House. The Jeffersonians, led by Gal- 
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latin, put an end to the dictatorial con- 
trol over the use of tongressional appro- 
priations and established the rule, never to 
be put aside, that the appropriations should 
be made specific and beyond the power of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to shift at. 
will. 

The author is eminently fair to the Jef- 
fersonians. He makes the point that both 
political groups sought and found men gen- 
erally of High caliber. Certainly no Fed- 
eralists approached Jefferson in the State 
Department, or Calhoun in the War De- 
partment, or McLean in the direction of 
the post office; and Gallatin-in the Treas- 
ury was fully as great a genius in finance 
as’ Hamilton. No Cabinet of the Federal- 
ist period approached that of Monroe in 
the uniform greatness of its members. 

The author truly says that the political 
differences between Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton were “much more profound and signifi- 
cant than their differences in the manner 
and spirit of conducting public business.” 
The Federalists shared Hamilton’s con- 
tempt for democracy, and Jefferson was 
its greatest philosopher and molder. The 
twelve years struggle of the Federalists 
and Jeffersonians revolved around the issue 
of democracy and the freedoms guaran- 
teed by the Bill of Rights which Federal- 
ism attacked through the Sedition Law. 
Never was there a truer statement than 
that of Lodge, in his biography of Hamil-' . 
ton, that the triumph of the Jeffersonians 
in 1800 “definitely determined that ours 
should be democratic republic.” - l 

The author has rendered a long needed 
service in his history of the purely .ad- 
ministrative side in the formative days. 
His book is scholarly and sound, but 
equally interesting and entertaining—a 


_ fine achievement. 


CLAUDE G. BOWERS 
U. S. Embassy 
Santiago, Chile 


RoseErRTS, Owen J. The Court and the 
Constitution. Pp. 102. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1951. 

- $2.00. 

This book comprises the Oliver Wendell 

Holmes Lectures for 1951 in the Harvard 

Law School. The three lectures consti- 
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tute the reflections of Mr. Justice Roberts, 
after fifteen years on the Supreme Court . 


and’ six years of “retirement” into tre- 
mendous activity as a public-spirited citi- 
zen and as a law professor and dean, on 
the functioning of the Supreme Court as 
an interpreter of the Constitution. More 
strictly speaking, Justice Roberts examines 
the role of the Court in relation to the fed- 


eral system, since it was out of the federal 
system that conflicts of jurisdiction were ` 


anticipated and the resolution of these 
conflicts relegated to the Supreme Court. 
The general theme of the lectures is well 
suggested by Justice Roberts in these 
words: “In the performance of the func- 


tion so conferred upon it, the Court has. 


repeatedly found itself called upon to 
announce propositions nowhere expressly 
stated in the Constitution. It has had to 
formulate rules deduced from the funda- 
mental nature of our dual systemi. » With 
this task in mind, the lectures deal, respec- 
tively, with “Sovereignty and the Power 
to Tax” (the problem of reciprocal taxa- 
tion), “Conflicts of Police Power” (the 
problem of regulation in the public inter- 
est), and “The Fourteenth Amendment” 
(the problem of due process). 

In respect to the problem of reciprocal 
taxation, Justice Roberts points out that 
McCulloch v. Maryland, enunciating the 
doctrine of immunity because the power 
to tax is the power to destroy, was “the 
‘forerunner of some eighty cases of major 
importance dealing with state taxation of 
federal activities and federal taxation of 
state activities,” that about one-fourth of 
these were’ expressly or tacitly “overruled, 


modified, or ignored” in later cases, prin- 


cipally: because the Court was called upon 
“to exercise statesmanship in an uncharted 
region” rather than to interpret the text 
of the Constitution, or, in other words, “ 


implement policy rather than law.”- He ~ 
also seems to think the Court has per-- 


formed this function rather badly, or, at 
the best, in a very confusing way, referring 
particularly to U. S. v. County of Alle- 
gheny (1944) in respect to the immunity 
of a war contractor’s real estate, as “the 
capstone of confusion”; and, although he 
considers that the steady progress toward 
the abolition of reciprocal immunities has 
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been beneficial, he is severely critical of 
several of the Court’s conclusions (pp. 29- 
35). For example, the doctrine that neither 
state nor nation may tax the other’s prop- 
erty he considers unjust to the states, and 
the doctrine that neither may tax the 
other’s securities or the interest on those 
securities he thinks produces an “un- 
healthy” effect. 

With respect to the police power, Jus- 
tice Roberts is again critical of many par- 
ticular decisions, but concludes that the 
resulting expansion of federal power at the 
expense of the states “probably has been 
inevitable,” and that the Court was wise in 
allowing Congress to regulate matters not: 
intended to be within its jurisdiction 
through the “subterfuge” of its powers 
over taxation, commerce, and the general 
welfare, since resistance to the popular de- 
mands for such federal regulation might 
have produced “even more radical changes 
in our federal system.” Similarly, the de- 
velopments in respect to due process and 
the Fourteenth Amendment are analyzed 
in such a way as to lead up to Justice 
Roberts’ conclusion “that the Court’s de- 
cisions represent an alternation between 
expansion of federal power and an effort 
to protect state sovereignty.” He is ex- 
tremely critical of the view that the due 
process clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment somehow gave the Supreme Court 
power over state legislation, state judicial 
procedure, and state executive power—it 
“was not intended to put the states in 
tutelage to the Supreme Court in any such 
fashion.” Neither does he appear sympa- 
thetic with the doctrine, -in connection 
with the recent applications of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the national Bill of * 


` Rights, that due process should be con- 


sidered as “shorthand for the first eight 
amendments.” 

In general, Justice Roberts is critical of, 
although apparently reconciled to, the way 
in which the Supreme Court “has limited 
and surrendered the role the Constitution 
was intended to confer on it.” That is, 
thé Supreme Court has not actually pre- 
served the federal system, but has per- 
mitted the “sharp division of powers” 
between states and nation to become 
“blurred,” and Justice Roberts thinks that 


f 
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this may -have been a beneficial develop- 
ment, although he is not sure. In making 
this appraisal and in coming to these con- 
clusions, he examines or notices 225 cases, 
and essentially nothing but decided cases. 


An article by. Charles Fairman of Stanford ` 


University is conspicuous for being men- 
tioned in a footnote. Although Robert 
Cushman, Thomas Reed Powell, and many 
others have made most significant con- 
tributions of which notice might well have 
been taken, it was the role of the Supreme 
Court that Justice Roberts set out to ex- 
amine, and that he has done rather neatly 
in this little volume. 
; l © CLARENCE A, BERDAHL 
University of Illinois 


Hopxins, Vincent C. Dred Scott’s Case. 
‘Pp. ix, 204. New York: Fordham Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. $4.00. 

Students of American legal history and 
constitutional law will applaud the publi- 
cation of this full-length study of the 
Dred Scott Case. In fact, this book sug- 
gests the hope that we may have com- 
parable analyses of other celebrated and 
important litigation, such as the Legal 
Tender Cases (1871), the Slaughfer-House 
Cases (1873), Munn v. Illinois (1876), or 
the Civil Rights Cases (1883), to cite only 
a few obvious examples. There is much 
that we want to know about these great 
cases that is not now readily available. Of 
course, the opinions of the justices can be 
found quickly enough in the austere pages 
of the Court Reports. But they tell only 
a very small part of the story. A 

We want tosknow who the parties were, 
and how they happened to get involved in 
‘the litigation. (As to Dred Scott, Mr. 
Hopkins is not yet certain that he can ex- 
plain this aspect of his case, though he 
ventures a guess.) We want to know who 
the lawyers were, how they. got into the 
case, what kinds of evidence they thought 
were important, and what legal arguments 
they presented. We want to know a great 
deal about the general social and political 
milieu within which the problems that 
eventually matured as legal issues took 
form. It is also necessary to know how 


the case was handled in the trial court, 


what kind of a record was made, precisely 


Fd 
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which questions survived for the appeal, 
how the appeal was taken and presented. 
When the’ case finally reaches the highest 
appellate court, the briefs and oral argu- 
ments of counsel must be examined with 
great care. Only then are we prepared to 
study: the opinions of the justices; and 
with regard to these opinions we want to 
know the sources of their principal ideas, 
and an explanation for the divergence of 
views expressed.. This means also that we 
have to be told a great deal about the 
judges themselves, their careers in public 
life, their legal experience, their social and 
economic predilections.. Finally, as a mini- 
mum, we should also want to know what 
happened to the parties after the litiga- 
tion was concluded, and above all, the sub- 
sequent history of the legal doctrines upon 
which the outcome turned. 

This is, of course, a tall order, and I am 
not sure“that Mr. Hopkins has filled it en- 
tirely, although I think he has done very 
well. This book is a work of very careful 
scholarship; the original sources are cited 
properly for all statements of fact, and the 


author has been diligent in studying a wide’ 


variety of sources—the opinions, briefs, 
court records, contemporary newspapers, 
diaries, legislative records, and various col- 
lections of papers of leading actors in this 
great drama. And he is careful not to 
push his inferences beyond the limits of 
his evidence. 


Mr. Hopkins devotes three chapters to` 


an account of how the case got under way, 
its Missouri phases, and its disposition by 
the United States Circuit Court. The next 
two chapters describe how the case was 
presented to the Supreme Court, by Mont- 
gomery Blair and George Ticknor Curtis 


` in behalf of Scott, and by Senator George 


S. Geyer of Missouri and Reverdy John- 
son of Maryland, formerly U. S. Attorney 
General, in behalf of Sanford. The argu- 
“ments advanced in the opinions of each of 
the justices are summarized in very great 
detail in the following. two chapters. The 
next three chapters are devoted to an his- 
torical analysis of the three main legal 
issues of the case: the question of Negro 
citizenship, the question of the power of 
Congress to prohibit slavery in the terri- 
tories, and the conflict of laws issue, that 


i 
t 


\ 
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is, the matter of Missouri’s obligation to 


recognize the force of Illinois law. In a 


general way, this historical survey suggests 
that as to the citizenship and territorial 
issues there were available juridical and 
historical precedents to support both the 
majority and minority views of the jus- 
tices. A final chapter recounts briefly the 
reactions of the country to the decision, 
as expressed by politicians, newspapermen, 
clergymen, and other makers of opinion. 
As Jefferson once said about the Consti- 
tution, which in the large he approved, “I 
will now tell you what I do not tke.” The 
legal issues of this case were extremely 


technical and complicated, each justice’ 


wrote his own opinion, and most of them 
wrote at great length. All of the views of 
the justices are summarized with meticu- 
_-lous care by Mr. Hopkins, but the net re- 
- sult is that the reader is overwhelmed with 
detail. The author should have made a 
greater effort to summarize and synthesize, 
so that the points of agreement and dis- 
agreement among the justices would stand 
out more clearly, and so that the reader 
could grasp the total picture with less ef- 
fort. Furthermore, I think Mr. Hopkins 
should have given much more information 
about the nine men who sat on the Court 
at this time. He does give a little, but not 
nearly enough to describe them adequately. 
Most literate Americans have a pretty 
. good idea who Roger Taney was, but: such 
men as Grier,. Nelson, and Catron are 
quite unknown except to highly special- 
ized scholars. 
Perhaps the most unsatisfactory part of 
this book is the uncritical way in which 
Mr. Hopkins explains why the Court blew 
up a case which could have turned on an 
issue of jurisdiction alone into one involv- 
ing such fiercely debated questions as the 
constitutional scope of congressional power 
over the territories. He offers the cus- 
tomary explanation that Nelson was origi- 
“nally selected to write a minimum opinion 
not touching upon such cosmic issues as 
the Missouri Compromise; but that because 
the two dissenters, McLean and Curtis, in- 
sisted on discussing everything, Justice 
Wayne “quite abruptly” (p. 55) moved 
that Taney write an opinion on all ques- 
tions that had been argued. 
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Tt is unlikely that this is what ocurred. 
On the contrary, the evidence strongly 
supports the opposite view, that the issues 
were broadened at the insistence of the 
Southern justices and certain Democratic 
politicians. This explanation is advanced 
with great persuasiveness by Professor 
Allan ‘Nevins in his recent book, The 
Emergence of Lincoln (Vol. I, Chap. 4, 
and Vol. II, Appendix I). I am not pre- 
pared to say that the position taken by 
Nevins is entirely correct, though it may 
well be, but the point is that Mr. Hopkins 


does not.seem to be aware of the fact that 


on this important question there is a dif- 
ference of opinion. 
Davi FELLMAN 
University of Wisconsin 


LERNER, DanreL, and Harotp D. Lass- 
-WELL (Eds.). The Policy Sciences: Re- 
cent Developments in Scope and Method. 

Pp. xiv, 344, Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1951. $7.50. 

“The word ‘policy’ is commonly used to 
designate the most important choices made 
in organized or private life... . The ex- 
pression ‘policy sciences’ is not in general 


use.” In making policy, “it is important 


to consider the entire context of events 
which may have an impact.” 

These quotations from coeditor Harold 
D. Lasswell define the scope of this vol- 
ume. There are sixteen essays by sixteen 
authors. In 180,000 words they- describe 
the methods and findings of the many 
disciplines which may help mankind in 
making its “most important choices.” 

The fact that “the entire context of 


` events” is never available in human affairs 


is no bar to the development of a science. 
Hans Reichenbach uses meteorology as an 
illustration of that point in his excellent 
chapter .on “Probability Methods.” In 
meteorology “the physicist faces problems 
in which it is not the statistical totality 
but the statistical elements that are given 
in immediate observation. It took a long 
time to define what a weather situation is: 
such concepts as the path of a barometric 
minimum, dr the location of a front, had 
to be elaborated from a multitude of indi- 
vidual data which do not indicate, in their . 
immediate aspect, any structural grouping. 
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Had it been possible to watch the surface 
of the earth from some distance—say, from 
a vantage point on a space ship—it might 
have been possible to see á traveling storm 
center or a front in the way we`see the 
eddies in a river. There is no such van- 
tage point possible for the social scientist.” 

The “policy sciences” range beyond the 
social sciences as Douglas Whitaker’s ex- 
cellent chapter on “The Natural Sciences in 


Policy Formation” will testify. Natural- 


science set the policy for Columbus even 
though his facts were faulty. The policy 
need for natural science data sent Darwin 
voyaging on the “Beagle,” and Captain 
Bligh was an implement of a policy dic- 


tated by an official theory about botany ” 


and biology. 

Those who are familiar with the works 
of Elton Mayo, Chester Barnard, Margaret 
Mead, Clyde Kluckhorn, Harold Lasswell, 
Paul Lazarsfeld, and: Rensis Likert, some 
of whom are among the authors and all of 
whom are extensively cited, will have some 
clue to the character and scope of this 
useful volume. 

As one reads Harold Lasswell’s com- 
ments on the processes of the garrison 
state he cannot help but note that these 
comprehensive and expensive tools have 
had their most highly developed applica- 
tion in the military. Social science appro- 
priations are hard to come by in a civilian 
democratic society; private donors seek a 
relative safety from political attack and 
from internal revenue criticism such is af- 
forded by the physical and medical sci- 
ences. It would be regrettable, indeed, if 
democracy should lose out. because the 
world had mastered, through research in 
national military services, the techniques 
of government command authority, but 
had left democracy trudging behind the 
wooden plow. 

Purr S. BROUGHTON 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


SPAIN, Avucust O. The Political Theory 
of John C. Calhoun. Pp. 306. New 
York: Bookman Associates, 1951. $3.50. 


- Shocking though Calhoun’s justification 


of exploitation may be to twentieth cen- 


tury America, the South Carolinian is prob- 
ably the only one of our statesmen, not 
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even John Adams being excepted, who has 
thought through to a systematic political 
philosophy; and here is a comprehensive 
and clarifying study of his political theory, 
with due attention to the life of its crea- 
tor, its historical origins, its leading ideas, 
its relation to earlier and contemporary 
state rights doctrine, its use by von Seydel 
in Germany, and its possible applications 
to present-day problems. The author, who 
took his doctorate at Yale in 1937, is now 
Professor of Government at Texas Chris- 
tian University. 

To the reviewer it is one of Cathoiit's 
merits that he realized that the concept 


‘sovereignty is useful only for purely juris- 


tic purposes. To talk about political sover- 
eignty is to change the subject to what 
Woodrow Wilson once called a catalogue 


of influences, and to confuse our thinking 


about that catalogue to boot. 

While, however, Calhoun ‘rejected as a 
contradictio in adjecto Madison’s idea of 
divided sovereignty, and insisted upon its 
indivisibility, he failed to see that its in- 
alienability rests upon precisely the same 
logic. i 

No change of sovereignty, erete, can 
have a legal explanation. It is a historical 
fact that we simply ceased to think in 
terms of the Articles and began to think 
in terms of the Constitution. The char- 
acter of the new order was a question of 
legal fact. Would it so operate that the 
states or the Union would have the last 
word on the division of powers? The 
amending clause and Supreme Court de- 
cisions under the 25th section of the Ju- . 
diciary Act of 1789 went far to refute 
Calhoun’s claims for the position of the 
states in the Union. But might they with- 
draw from the Union? When conventions 
in some of them passed ordinances of 
secession, the theory that these ordinances 
were void, and that resistence to Union au- 
thority on the part of combinations of in- 
dividuals must be put down as unlawful, © 
was successfully maintained. That the 
legal fact of the existence of the states 
only as nonsovereign member-common- 
wealths of the Union has not since been 
disputed is. the result of the sociological 
fact of the postwar emergence of an all- 


‘sectional national unity. The author is 
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referred to W. W. Willoughby’s The 


American Constitutional System, which his ` 


excellent bibliography does not mention, 
‘though it lists two other books by Wil- 
_ loughby. a: 

~ Calhoun’s concurrent-majority idea is, in 
the reviewer’s opinion, normally most fruit- 
ful when it is not formalized, as in the 
compromising of sectional and group in- 


terests produced by our magnificent elec- 


. toral and two-party arrangements. It ‘is 
also still in formalized existence, as in the 


Senate’s cloture rule, while Southern poli- ` 


ticians would -restore the two-thirds rule 
for Democratic presidential nominations. 
James Hart 
University of Virginia 


Wiicox, Cram (Ed.). Civil Liberties Un- 
der Attack. By Henry Steele Com- 
mager, Robert K. Carr, Zechariah Chafee, 
Jr, Walter Gellhorn, Curtis Bok, and 

` James P. Baxter III. Pp. xi, 155. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1951. $3.50. 

Arnold Toynbee has recently reminded a 
wide public in the United States that na- 
tions and civilizations may rise, flourish, 

- decline, and, sometimes, disappear alto- 
gether. The cycle, however, does not re- 
sult from fate but rather from the deci- 
sions and choices of men who are, in large 
measure, masters. of their fate. 

The evidence presented by the authors 
of Civil Liberties Under Attack suggests 
that decline threatens the republic estab- 
lished by Washington and Jefferson. “We 
Americans are having the jitters again,” 
remarks Clair Wilcox`in his foreword, and 
are shaking, curiously enough, in spite of 


the fact that in the present century we- 


have emerged victorious from two mighty 
wars and are possessed of the greatest pro- 
‘ductive capacity and the -most powerful 
armament in the world. “We are afraid,” 
continues Mr. Wilcox, “afraid, for one 
thing, that communism will overthrow our 
government by resort to force and vio- 
lence.” The Communists and their sympa- 
thizers compose an insignificant fraction 
of 1 per cent of our population. We have 
dealt with the principals in the Communist 
party. Yet, if the ground swell of sus- 
picion of ‘teachers, writers, organizations, 
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and officials still moving across the nation 
is any evidence, we are still scared. There ` 
is a possibility that the country that pro- 
duced Stonewall Jackson and Sergeant 
York may come to look to thé free world, 
which it has undertaken to lead, like the 


rodent-haunted Aunt Nora on the kitchen. - 
-chair. 


The authors of the present volume have 
pointed out some of the things we have al- 
ready learned from the road tests through 
which we have put our new models for 
combating subversive activity. They as- 
sume, perhaps naively, that we are a prac- 
tical people and believe in road tests. “We 
have ‘indulged in smear campaigns in the 
Congress of the United States against ex- 
perts who, on request, have given honest 
and considered, but unpopular, advice to 
the government. “By denouncing as Com- 
munists or traitors those who gave us un- 
palatable advice, we have in a sense cut 
ourselves off from unpalatablé advice.” 

We, who are so self-righteous in our 
abhorrence of the Lattimores and the Jes- 
sups, might well ask ourselves why a citi- 
zen should stick out his neck in answer- 
ing a question put to him even by the 
President. By our interpretation of “loy- 
alty” as conformity to “Americanism” as 
we privately. understand it, we are killing 
the seed from which free enterprise grows, | 
namely free enterprise in ideas. From the 
beginning of our history as a nation the 
two important types of institutions that 
have made free enterprise in ideas the life- 
giving sap of our civilization have been our 
colleges and universities and the voluntary 
associations that millions of our citizens 
have joined for the discussion or the propa- 
gation of: ideas. -In California we have 
imitated the practice of the Nazis and the 
Kremlin by attempting to impose the au- 
thority of the man in power on the scholar 
in the university who is attempting to fol- 
low Ralph Waldo Emerson’s exhortation 
to seek the truth. The result is that the 
scholar who does not want a rough time is 
tempted to turn his canoe out of the haz- 
ardous main current of civilized life and 
to paddle quietly in stagnant bayous. In 
voluntary associations outside the universi- 
ties we have borrowed the invention of the 
authoritarian despots called “guilt by as- 
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sociation” and in so doing have tended to 
‘persuade the ordinary citizen that the phi- 
losophy’ of Mr. Milquetoast, who refused 
to join the P. T. A. because some of its 
members might have advanced ideas, is the 
shrewd counsel .of security. 

In a world of change the civilization 


that stifles ‘criticism and discourages free” 


enterprise in ideas has topped its crest and 
ig moving toward slavery. As for America, 
the future is still uncertain. The present 
volume is evidence that the convictions and 
the determination that characterized the 
men who signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence still exist after a century and 
three-quarters. It should be read by every 
citizen who has children who will have to 
live in tomorrow’s world: 
f RALPH HENRY GABRIEL 
Yale University 


MAcLEISH, ARCHIBALD. Freedom Is the 
` -Right to Choose: An Inquiry Into the 
Battle for the American Future. Pp. ix, 
186. Boston: Beacon Press, 1951. $2.50. 
In this collection of essays Archibald 
MacLeish offers an eloquent, statement of 
the liberal analysis of the crisis of our 
time—a highly useful statement for help- 
ing us understand the strength and weak- 
ness of that position. ` 
' His thesis is this: Things have gone to 
pot in America since 1945. We are drift- 
ing into an avoidable war. Our foreign 


policy is so obsessed with anti-Communism , 


that we are acting only against something 
and not working for our real national pur- 
poses. McCarthyism, teacher loyalty oaths, 
and the. like are bringing us dangerously 
close to thought control. Why have things 


gone wrong? Because, says MacLeish, we, 


have failed to perceive that the real con- 
test of our time lies not between commu- 
“nism and capitalism but rather between the 
age-old authoritarianism of church, state, 
party, and popular majorities over the 
minds of men and the rebellion against 
authoritarianism so gloriously expressed in 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Bill of Rights. We have abandoned “the 
American Proposition,” -which inspired us 
in the past and made us great—‘the 
proposition that if men are free... to 


believe as they. think and to say as they . 
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believe . . . the world in which they live 
will be a better world.” à 
Much of MacLeish’s analysis is convinc- 
ing—particularly his description of the 
negativeness of our foreign policy; and no 
one will dispute his observation that classi- 
cal liberalism is in low esteem in America 
today. But when one asks wky Americans 
have abandoned “the American Proposi- 
tion,” the weakness of MacLeish’s position 
becomes apparent; for he, like most of his 
fellow liberals, makes no serious attempt 


‘to answer that question. Thus the burden 


of MacLeish’s message to his countrymen 
is: “I know it’s tough for a nation to prac- 
tice liberalism; but you did it in the good 
old days and you can do it again if you'll 
only try!” l 

The American people today are acting 
as though they believed that Communists 
should be persecuted at home and battled 
abroad. Do their actions result, as Mac- 
Leish says, from an absence of belief pro- 
duced by the abandoning of what they 
used to believe? Or do they result in- 
stead from a very real popular conviction 
about the kind of society we want and the 
relative. rights of majorities and minorities 
in that society? MacLeish has carried the’ 
former explanation as far as it can be car- 
ried and has shown us its futility. Intel- 
lectuals might well ask themselves what 
the American people do believe that makes 
them reject MacLeish’s liberalism as too 
feeble a barrier against the onslaught of 
communism. 

AUSTIN RANNEY 
University of Ilinois 


Wormser Marcot Haas, and CLAIRE 
SELLTIz. How to Conduct a Community 
Self-Survey of Civil Rights. Foreword 
by. Gordon W. Allport. Pp. xiv, 271. 
New York: Association Press, 1951. 
$3.75. : 
This book represents one more of a 

long series of very valuable books dealing 

with methods and procedures for making 
community self-surveys. The recognition 
of this approach began in the early part of 
the nineteenth century. Following the ex- 
perience of the monumental London sur- 
vey and later the Pittsburgh survey smaller 
surveys were undertaken by groups of in- 
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dividuals from the outside. The Russell 


Sage Foundation under the direction of ` 


Shelby Harrison began encouraging self- 
surveys, and there appeared a number of 
specific pamphlets, manuals, and books 
based upon actual experience which pre- 
sented the techniques and procedures for 
making community social surveys. 

From 1912 to 1917 several valuable 
studies of this kind appeared with which 
the names of A. B. Taft, Nat Frame, Carol 
Aronovici, Margaret Byington, E. W. Bur- 
gess, M. C. Elmer, C. J. Galpin, J. L. 
Gillin, and many others are well known. 
During this period basic principles, meth- 
odology, and techniques were established. 

From 1918 to the late 1920’s specific ap- 
plication of these principles was made to 
more particularized studies such as race re- 
lations, industrial situations, public health, 
education, and human ecology. The em- 


phasis on methods of conducting such self- . 


surveys was brought out in monographs 
and books by Emory Bogardus, E. W. Bur- 
gess, F. S. Chapin, M. C. Elmer, R. D; Mc- 
Kenzie, B. McClennahan, and Robert Parks 
` with many others. 

From 1930 up to the present time gen- 
eral principles of research have been pre- 
pared presenting many approaches includ- 
ing the social survey, as illustrated by the 
books of Wilson Gèe, Mildred Partin, 
Pauline Young, M. C. Elmer, and George 
Lundberg. 

This book by Wormser and Selltiz re- 
emphasizes the principles established in the 
first: period, with special concentration on 
civil rights as applied to certain minority 
ethnic groups. The-book is composed of 
five major sections. Section One deals 
with “information which might be gathered 
in a community self-survey of civil rights.” 
Included within this are suggestions con- 
cerning assembling data on employment, 
housing, education, public schools, private 
schools, community services and organiza- 
tions including health and welfare, recrea- 
tion, public accommodation, and commu- 
nity organizations. Section Two deals with 
the organization and planning of the sur- 
vey and includes resources such as man- 
power, time and cost, community support, 
as well as describing the setting up of the 
survey organization and the making of the 


‘civil rights. 


‘in the preface: 
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over-all plan and determining working pro- 
cedure. In Section Three there is discus- 
sion about preparing interviéw schedules, 
selecting the samples, recruiting and train- 
ing interviewers, interviewing, analyzing. 


‘the data, and reporting the survey find- 


ings.- Section Four is a brief chapter of 
about seven pages discussing what should 
follow after the survey is completed. Sec- 
tion Five is devoted to work materials, in- 


. cluding such items as time chart, principles 


of sampling, selection of samples, the need 
for credentials for interviewers, and re- 
spondence. 

The book should prove of much value 
to persons interested in making a study of 
It will do much to keep the 
persons active in the study, who will be 
principally untrained persons, from allow- 
ing their emotional interest in the subject 
to divert them from a true evaluation. 

MANUEL C. ELMER 

University of Pittsburgh 


ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRY 


Harris, Seymour E. The Economics of 
Mobilization and Inflation, Pp. xii, 308. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1951. 
$4.50. 


One of the most sensational revelations 
by Professor Harris in this volume occurs 
“This book, my twenty- 
fourth, I hope is the last in a long series of 
(ten) books dealing exclusively or in sub- 
stantial part with problems of mobiliza- 
tion and, war.” In view of his literary 
propensities and in view of the merits of 
this book, we expect and hope that his 
forecast is wrong. 

It has been customary to comment con- 
cerning prolific authors that they contribute 
little that is new, and in a sense this is 
valid as a description of this latest Harris 
product. But what is new anyway? If 
one means by it a contribution to eco- . 
nomic theory, he need not look for it here. 
However, newness (and I accept a reori- 
entation of existing thought and data in a 
current context as comprised by the term) 
may well be overlooked by the too many 


. economists today who aré overly concerned 
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with price-cost or income-flow analysis. 
_Fortunately Professor Harris has the 
breadth to provide something new by re- 
lating fact and theory to current political 
and social problems. In this book he does 
it admirably for those who know some 
economics (not the general reader). 


Stating first the major economic prob- . 


lems of mobilization, he proceeds in turn 
to analyze the resources for mobilization, 
the relationships of money to inflation in 
mobilization, the issues involved in taxa- 
tion, expenditure, and saving, the rate of 
interest and the national debt, the prob- 
lems of various direct and indirect con- 
trols, the burdens inflicted by inflation, 


and inflation’s effects upon welfare pro- 


grams. 

In general he takes the position that 
-fiscal and income control must be relied 
upon more heavily in the present defense 
period than in World War II. He as- 
sumes a firm liberal stand in favor of an 
excess profits tax, the maintenance of wel- 
fare expenditures and the adoption of over- 
all price control based on ceilings as op- 
posed to price-cost formulas. 

My one major quarrel with the author 


concerns his general point of view regard- | 


ing fiscal policy. I consider it somewhat 
unrealistic to admit the impracticality of 
the level of taxes he ‘proposes to curb 
inflation, to describe the success of the 
Roosevelt Administration in preventing in- 
flation from 1942 to 1945 through price 
controls, and then to insist that fiscal policy 
is the major answer to our present diffi- 
culties. 
price control would seem to underlie his 
reasoning. Barring that, however, the 
whole matter may be one of opinion since 
we cannot necessarily assume that what 
was effective from 1942 to 1945 will be 
effective from 1951 onwards. 
WILLIAM WITHERS 
Queens College 


Simmons, Freperic L. Mobilization and 
Inflation. Pp. xiii, 98. Claremont, 
Calif.: Claremont College, 1951. $2.75. 
This little book contains much pertinent 

information and sound interpretation’ on 

problems central to our-present economic 
situation and the outlook for the future. 


An unconscious prejudice against - 


THE ANNALS oF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


It embraces three lectures, the first two 
of which were presented at Claremont 
Men’s College last spring, and the third at. 
Los Angeles under auspices of the College. 

The. central theme of the discussion is 
the danger of a drift into socialism. This 
drift is, by many. people, explained: either 
as an aftermath of war or as a conse- 
quence of inflation. The author, however, 
rightly argues that there “were economic 
and political trends which would have given 
us considerable changes even without the 
disruption of world wars.” Mr. Simmons, 
therefore, devotes his first lecture to “The 
Broader Issues.” One of the noteworthy 
phases of this lecture is the author’s con- 
cern to reconcile—in a democracy—subjec- 
tive demands of fairness with objective re- 
quirements of economic workability. “It 
should not be too much to hope that, in 
discussion of legislation to redistribute in- 
come and ownership, the probable effects 
on our rate of-economic growth will be 
considered. There can be long time lags 
between causes and effects in economics.” 
The author does not dodge the political 
aspects of economic problems. He ends 
this first lecture with the observation that 
“our economic system operates within a 
political and social framework.” 

In the second lecture, it is argued that 
the requirements of defense are not so 
great as to preclude the maintenance of 
high standards of civilian consumption, but 
that the attainment of guns and butter 


depends on “the psychological forces.” 


“Even a small reduction in the standard of 
living during full employment may be so 
unpleasant for organized groups as to cre- 
ate new political problems” and demands 
a leader of Churchillian stature. 

The author’s analysis of inflation (the 
third lecture) is distinctive in that he gives 
the full weight and significance to market 
forces and practices along with fiscal and 
monetary influences—unlike those who are 
so preoccupied with the latter that they 
give a lopsided treatment of the inflation 
process in its entirety. 

“Tt is essential,” he says, “to make a 
distinction between what might be. called 
the initiating factor and the sustaining con- 
dition... . . Within recent years we have . 
had a number of price increases of manu- 


~ 


factured products where the initiating cause 
obviously had been wage increases previ-~ 
ously granted. There is a connection, of 
course, between money supply and wage 
rates... . Three possible ways in which 
an increase in: prices can start were desig- 
nated—quotation mark-ups, increased unit 
sales, and increased costs. Regardless of 
the initial cause, there must be a sustain- 
ing condition for the higher price to be 
maintained. . -~ . The significance of an in- 
crease in interest rates is that they result 
from credit restriction and that it is the 
restriction of credit which is significant in 
limiting spending and price increase rather 
than the accompanying increase in interest 
rates.” Finally, he observes: “More pro- 
duction of goods wanted by: the public or’ 
- needed for defense is always desirable, but 
it, will not stop the price rise if costs of 
production also increase.” But the idea 
of eating our cake and having it too is so 
alluring ! 
Epwin G. Nourse 
Washington, -D. C. 


“Harrrs, Seymour E. (Ed.). Schumpeter: 
Social Scientist. Pp. viii, 142. Cam‘ 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 

. 1951. $4.00.° ` 


With the passing of Keynes and Schum- 


peter the world has lost its two great- ` 


est recent economists. While Keynes has 

. found his Boswell, Schumpeter’s memory 
is being honored chiefly in the form of 
memorial articles, and of these the present 
volume contains an outstanding collection. 
It is, in substance, a bound copy of the 
May 1951 issue of the Review of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics, enriched by five ad- 
ditional essays. As the May 1951 ‘issue 
was sold only to the subscribers of the 
- Review, the publication of the present 
book will meet the needs of a wider pub- 
lic desirous of having available between 
two covers a collection of essays inter- 
pretive of Schumpeter’s work and serving 
a purpose similar to that fulfilled by The 
New Economics, also edited by Harris, in 
the case of Keynes. 

Since the appraisers of Schumpeter’s 
work, whose contributions are included in 
this volume, are distinguished scientists in 
their own right, the reader will learn not 
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only of Schumpeter’s economics but in ad- 
dition will.find himself in a position where 
he‘ can: trace the reflection of the work of 
a towering figure in the minds of other 
outstanding thinkers. This is indeed the 
principal advantage of a symposium such 
as the present. It shows the effect and 
impact of a great man on his peers, open- 


.ing up to the-reader new facets of a scin- 


tillating personality and bringing to light 
a wealth of fascinating perspectives. 

- Schumpeter represented the flower of a 
generation of European economists who 


. have found a new home in the. United 


States.: His achievements stand out im the 
field of economics, and have left their 
mark on the neighboring disciplines of 
politics and sociology. He was a thinker 
characterized by highly complex attitudes. 
Faithful to the tradition of the Austrian 
school, as he was, his antisocialist attitude 
is unmistakable, ‘but so is his fascination 
by Marx. He was deeply attached to 
capitalism, but capitalism’s very successes 
made him despair of its future. Through- 
out his life, he placed the entrepreneur, a 
true homo oeconomicus, in the center of 
his analysis, but he also was a most under- 
standing interpreter of extraeconomic well- 
springs of human action. And, most im- 
portant, perhaps: few influential econo- 
mists did more than Schumpeter to make 


_mathematical economics palatable to their 


colleagues, but this master of the abstract- 
generalizing method of investigation left a 
record of historical-descriptive writing un- 
paralleled in our time. For the interpreta- 
tion of such complex attitudes the sym- 
posium method of appraisal does not seem 


-as adequate as a full-fledged biography, 


and it is to be hoped that the present col- 
lection of appraisals will be followed by a 
“Life of Schumpeter,” just as The New 
Economics was followed by Harrod’s The 
Life of John Maynard Keynes. 
HENRY WILLIAM SPIEGEL 
The Catholic University of America 


McCuioskey, ROBERT GREEN. American - 
Conservatism in the Age of Enterprise: 
A Study of Wiliam Graham Sumner, 
Stephen J. Field, and Andrew Carnegie. 
Pp. xiii, 193. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1951. $3.25. _ 
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‘narrowest possible sense. 
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To Professor McCloskey, democracy was 


„identifed properly: in the early decades of 
_the republic with human rights. 


However, 
after the Civil War attention began to “be 
focused more and more upon the eco- 
nomic . freedoms, and eventually the sym- 
bols of democracy became identified with 
the rights of property, and the rights of 
property. in turn presupposed an unregu- 
lated economic order. 

The conflict between human .rights and 
property rights is hardly ‘a fresh subject, 
but this little book does put it in an un- 
usual setting. The emergence of the -new 
conservatism is pictured in terms‘of the 
careers and ideas of three quite different 
men; William Graham: Sumner; Stephen J. 
Field, and’ Andrew. Carnegie. Sumner is 
seen as the scholar who rigorously insisted 
on a social ethic which is utilitarian in the 
His social evalua- 
tions. all rested upon material well-being as 
the primary criterion. , Capital and the 
capitalist became manifestations of the 
highest good. The new social hero was 
the rising entrepreneur. 

Field, through his opinions delivered in 
the Supreme Court, gradually converted 
the body of prevailing legal doctrine to 
the new. materialism. Under his years of 
prompting with of course some help from 
the. spirit of the times, economic liberty 
was exalted in the law on the basis of 
that inspiration ‘rather than demonstration, 
which once-led the Supreme Court Build- 
ing to be known as Mount Sinai. ° 

Carnegie was of course the epitome-of 
the new conservatism, the “self-made” eco- 
nomic’ man appropriate, for hero worship. 
Pictured as a man with more inner conflict 
than either of the others, he nevertheless 
is seen to resolve his ideal conflict in terms 
of materialism. After all, his success in 
accumulation would in the long: run be 
best for society as well as for himself. 

The descriptions of the lives and ideas 
of these three men are stimulating reading. 
It is still 'not entirely clear as to just why 


. the new conservatism emerged when it did, 


and perhaps the very type of approach 
gives an unintended impression of over- 
simplification in the historical process. 
However, clearly Professor McCloskey is 
not writing history, but using history. to 


make the point that democracy is con- 
cerned primarily with humanity and not 
with business, that democracy need-not-be 
identified with an unregulated economic 
order. 

It is interesting to note that the current ` 
Communist interpretation of the United 
States is based in-large part upon the as- 
sumption that we are still dedicated to the 
unmitigated materialism which is described -` 
in this book. The fact of course is that, 
as Professor McCloskey points out, nine- 
teenth-century conservatism began to die 
a little even before it had fully matured. 
And this is half a century later. 

“Witiarp L. THORP 

U. S. Department of State 

Washington, D. C. 


TINBERGEN, J. Econometrics. Translated 
from'the Dutch by H. Rijken van Olst. 
Pp. xii, 258. Philadelphia: The. Blakis- 
ton Company, 1951. $4.50, 


Research in econometrics has grown 
rapidly in the last twenty years, particu- 
larly as a result of the increasing avail- 
ability of long-term economic data. Pro- 
fessor Tinbergen has rendered a useful 
service in showing the relationship of econ- 
ometrics to economics and statistics and 
in presenting the highlights of recent ad- 
vances in methods, applications, and pit- 
falls of the econometric approach. 

The work consists of four parts and an 
appendix.* Part I is brief, defining econ- 
ometrics in relation to the older fields of 
economics and statistics. His definition of 
economettics as “statistical observation of 
theoretically-founded concepts” gives the 
clue to the tools of analysis which must be 
increasingly applied in order eventually to 
develop economics as a science on a par 
with the physical sciences. ` 

Part II describes the technique of econ- 


‘ometric analysis, the various steps from 


the theoretical formulation of the variables 


` involved, through the selection of the, form 


of relationship, to the quantitative deter- 
mination of the coefficients'in the formula. 

This part leaves something to be de- 
sired. For those unfamiliar with econ- 
ometrics the exposition is quite inade- 
quate for four’ major reasons: (1) the 
treatment is too brief to be useful to a 
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beginner; (2) it fails to cover adequately 
the refinements necessary in applications to 
specific problems; (3) it does not suff- 
ciently emphasize and illustrate the neces- 
sity for having an intimate knowledge of 
the specific field. of application; and (4) 
many important principles could have been 
clarified by the use of detailed illustrations 
from actual experience. 

Part ILI develops some of the results of 
econometric research, particularly demand 
relations for agricultural, industrial, and 
other products.’ Here again, the author 
has omitted mention of the many new re- 
sults developed in recent years, particu- 
larly in the field of consumer durable goods 
and in connection with business forecasting. 

Part IV gives an example of the use of 
econometrics for purposes of guiding eco- 


nomic policy. The author analyzes the in- 


fluence of wages, taxes, price policy, and 
productivity on the balance of payments 
‘and on employment in The Netherlands. 
It is a good example of the translation and 
quantification of economic theory through 
the econometrics approach. 
The appendix is valuable in giving some 
of the principles involved in the correla- 
‘tion techniques and providing examples. 
Since one of the basic end results of the 
use of the econometrics technique is to 
furnish the basis for business and economic 
forecasts, it is strange that so little refer- 
ence has been made by Professor Tin- 
bergen to this increasing application. 
: Louis J. PaRADiso 
Washington, D. C. 


Bezanson, ANNE, assisted by BLANCH 
Darev, Maryorre C. Denison, and 
Mrrram Hussey. Prices and Inflation 
During the American Revolution, Penn- 
sylvania, 1770-1790. Pp. xvi, 362. In- 
dustrial Research Department, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, Re- 
search Studies XXXV. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1951. 
$6.75. , 


Through the efforts of the late Professor 
Edwin F. Gay of Harvard and others here 
and abroad the International Scientific 
Committee on Price History was organ- 
ized in 1929 with funds provided by the 
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Rockefeller Foundation. Under the aus- 
pices of this Committee Professor Arthur 
H. Cole of Harvard directed the six studies 
‘which made up the volume that first gave 
us an adequate picture of price trends 
in eighteenth century America. This was 
Wholesale Commodity Prices in the United 
States, 1700-1861, published in 1938. Anne 
Bezanson prepared the study on Philadel- 
phia prices. Her study and two of the 
others starting before the Revolution broke 
“off for the period, 1775-1781, the era of 
continental dollar inflation. This book 
now fills that important gap. 

Wholesale price data for the period are 
based chiefly on the price behavior of some 
fifteen commodities, such as beef, corn, 
bar iron, molasses, sugar, tea, and wheat. 
Miss Bezanson and her assistants col- 
lected the prices for these commodities by 
consulting the correspondence and jour- 
nals of various Philadelphia merchants 
and the reports of contemporary news- 
papers. They found these in seventeen 
libraries. “Lhe task of gathering, sifting, 


* and organizing these price data was a long 


and tedious one. They were able to com- 
pare their findings of currency deprecia- 
tion with two contemporary scales of de- 
preciation, those of the Pennsylvania As- 
sembly and of Pelatiah Webster. Webster’s 
scale begins in 1777, for many contempo- 
raries “viewed the rise in prices as nor- 
mal” in 1776 (p. 24). They also kept an 
eye on Amsterdam prices to compare the 
world trend with the American. 

Miss Bezanson begins her price study in 
1770, five years before Lexington and Con- 
cord, and she carries it to 1790. Thus she 
is able to point out long-run trends in the 


general price level and in the prices of- `>. 


particular commodities. Continental Con- 
gress first issued the continental dollars in 
1775. In early 1778 it took five paper 
dollars to buy one of specie; by 1779 the 
rate was climbing fast, reaching 38 at the 
year’s end. Early in‘ 1781 it was 100 and 
still mounting. The state legislature re- 
moved their legal tender quality, and most 
merchants ceased using them, turning to 
state notes and specie instead. 

Most of the book is devoted to a de- 
tailed examination of the price behavior 
of the individual commodities. Their 


& 
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prices rose unevenly because of tempo- 
rary shortages. In 1778 Samuel Ogden 
remarked that though coal cost “six times 


as much as formerly, carting hath cost me- 


‘eight times as much, my workmen’s wages 

about five times as much, provisions about 
four times, rum about twenty times as 
much” (p. 315). The author says of the 
shortages, “That they were not persistent, 
except in the case of salt and specialized 
military equipment, because the channels 
were kept open for the flow of goods, must 
be rated as one of the crowning achieve- 
ments of the period” (p. 323). She de- 
scribes a few of the methods used by 
merchants and others to carry on despite 
the difficulties caused by. a serious infla- 
tion. 

Miss. Bezanson and her assistants de- 
serve the gratitude of all American eco- 
nomic historians for this important con- 
tribution to price level history. ` 

Donatp L. KEMMERER 

University of Illinois 


Mouncett, Bruce D. 
Pp. x, 135. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1951. $3.00. 

Dr. Mudgett’s book on index numbers is 
bound to arouse considerable controversy 
among those- interested in the field, and 
this reviewer predicts that few will accept 
his conclusions without reservations. 

Although the title suggests a considera- 
tion of index numbers in general, the em- 
phasis of the book is clearly on price in- 
dexes, both wholesale and retail, in terms 
of their adequacy for specific uses, namely, 
(1) to measure P in the equation of ex- 
change, (2) to measure changes in the cost 
of living, and (3) to measure the magni- 
tude of price change over long intervals of 
time. 

The pattern for the ensuing discussion is 
set in the opening chapters by outlining 
some of the economic problems that have 
led to the use of index numbers. From 
this point on, the analysis of index num- 
ber formulas follows fairly conventional 
- lines, though the development of the con- 
cept of, “homogeneity error” is both new 
and interesting. 

The conclusions resulting from this analy- 
sis, except for one, are less conventional. 


Index Numbers. ` 
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Probably -very few will disagree with the 
conclusion that the measurement of the 
magnitude of price changes over long time 
intervals is of very doubtful accuracy. On 
the other hand, there will be less wide 
spread acceptance of the proposal for a 
chain index number series, the link rela- ` 
tives of which to be computed by the 
Laspeyres formula. One cannot object te 
the use of the Laspeyres formula for the 
calculation of the link relatives, but dis-. 
pute-over the legitimacy. of chaining these 
link relatives to a fixed base is inevitable. 
In a chain index so calculated, there-is the 
inescapable difficulty that both price and 
quantity are allowed to vary, and hence 
the precise meaning of the index becomes 
obscure. 

Dr. Mudgett completes his discussion 
with a brief history of the Wholesale Price 
Index and the Consumers’ Price Index pre- 
pared by -the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and concludes, on the basis of his earlier 
analysis, that both of.these indexes are 
good but not good enough. 

J. Parker Bursk 

University of Pennsylvania 


GOLDENWEISER, E. A. American Monetary 
Policy. Pp. xvi, 391. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1951. $4.50. 
Monetary policy and its relation to a 

stable progress for our economy has be- 

come a matter of great public ‘interest. 

Much of the recent literature about money, 

because it has been either too technical or 

too theoretical, has discouraged many who 
seek a better understanding of the sub- 
ject. This book on American monetary 
policy in the past thirty-five years is writ- 
ten in nontechnical language which makes 
for, enjoyable as well as instructive read- 
ing. At the same time, it is grounded in 
sound "theory and comprehensive knowl- 
edge about the technical aspects of mone- 
tary organization. Sponsored by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, its pri- 


‘mary purpose is to contribute to a better 


understanding of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and its role in the American life. It 
deserves to be read widely by ‘those who 
wish to gain insight-into the historical and 
contemporary factors shaping present-day 
monetary policy. 
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The author is uniquely qualified to write 
on American monetary: policy. For most 
of the past three and a half decades he 
was Director of Research and Statistics for 
the Federal Reserve Board and in that ca- 
pacity was an active participant in Ameri- 
can monetary management. He knows, 
perhaps better than anyone else, the facts 
whereof he writes. 

Of special interest is Dr. Goldenweiser’s 


teview of policy actions taken by the Sys- - 


tem since its inception and his evaluation 
of the effectiveness of these actions. Here 
he draws upon his first-hand knowledge of 
System history. His most critical com- 
ments concern the postwar period through 
the.end of 1950. He was not in sym- 
pathy with the System policy of maintain- 


ing marketable . government . securities at” 
par and felt that this policy was basically ` 


inconsistent with a monetary policy geared 
to restraint of inflationary trends in the 
economy. In this period, he argues, Fed- 
eral Reserve action was neither adequately 
prompt nor sufficiently vigorous. This was 
due to the overwhelming size of the pub- 
lic debt and to the System’s failure to de- 
fine ‘clearly the limits of its responsibility 
to this debt. . 

A significant contribution to an under- 
standing .of the System’s policy actions is 
the chapter on economic intelligence, which 
.describes the types of economic informa- 
tion developed by the System for the use 
of its policy-making authorities and as a 
service to the public. The System’s policy 
of maximum publicity, Dr. Goldenweiser 
concludes, while sometimes overdone, has 
nevertheless contributed greatly to the 
public’s understanding of monetary prob- 
lems and to the esteem in which the Sys- 
tem is held, . i 

The discussion of the international op- 
erations of. the Federal Reserve brings 
together considerable material not readily 
available elsewhere. Changes in the man- 
ner in which the System has carried on in- 
ternational relations over the years, the 
types of transactions engaged in, and-the 
scope of operations form an interesting 
though less well known part of the Sys- 
tem’s activities. - Closely related is the dis- 
cussion of gold and its influence on mone- 
tary policy. ' 


‘vestor in particular. 
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A number of suggestions for changes in 
the organization and operation of the Sys- 
tem are made throughout the book. Dr. 
Goldenweiser concludes that, while the Sys- 
tem is capable of discharging its responsi- 
bilities adequately. under existing law, the 
entire financial and monetary organization 
of the United States should be reviewed 
at an early date. He feels that a careful 
review is needed of the structure of the 
Board itself and suggests that the present 
Board of. Governors might well be replaced 
by one Governor and by two deputy Gov- 
ernors. Whether this suggestion has fun- 
damental merit is a moot question. The 
author does not, in this reviewer’s opinion, 
develop fully the arguments which weigh 
against it. 

- RALrH A. Younc 
Washington, D. C. 


WEISSMAN, RupotepH L. The Investment 


Company and the Investor. Pp. xxi, 
217. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1951. $3.50. 


This. volume undertakes to describe and 
to appraise the American investment com- 
pany. The book is addressed to the read- 
ing public in general, and to the small -in- 
With that market in 
mind, the writing style is unusually simple 
and clear, and the text is relatively free of 
technical terminology and detailed analy- 
sis. Aside from the author’s evident pre- 
dilection for his subject, the book was in- 
spired by the remarkable increase in popu- 
larity. of. investment company shares which 
has occurred since 1943. 

The first portion of the book provides 
historical background, tracing the develop- 
ment of the investment company from its 
beginning in Scotland through the un- 
fortunate American experience of the late 
1920’s. The mistakes and excesses of that 
latter period placed investment companies 
in the United States under a cloud of dis- 
trust and laid the ground work for remedial 
legislation which took form-in the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940. The author 
believes that this Act was largely respon- 
sible for the restoration of public confi- 
dence in the investment company and for 
its subsequent growth in popularity. 
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Then follows a survey of the investment 
company “industry” as of 1950 and four 
case studies of individual companies. ` A 
chapter is devoted to investment funds in 
general, stressing diversification and the 
timing’ of purchases and sales, and another 
chapter discusses objectives, policies, and 


performance, with some little emphasis on. 


the research aspect of fund management. 
Separate chapters are devoted to closed- 
end and open-end investment companies, 
and, although the author does not spe- 
cifically -say.so, he leaves the impression 
that his preference is for the latter. The 
concluding chapter discusses the role of 
the investment company in stimulating 
savings and providing equity capital. 

Although the author’s approach is ob- 
jective, it is clearly: evident that he has a 
very high regard for investment company 
shares as investment media. He stresses 
repeatedly the advantages of diversifica- 
tion and expert management. With ref- 
erence to the latter, he recognizes that, 
thus far at least, expert management has 
seldom been able to better the stock mar- 
ket average in the matter of capital ap- 
preciation. However, he believes that con- 
tinuing emphasis on research will gradually 
produce better results in this area. Mean- 
while, diversification and management to- 
gether have been able, in the case of the 
larger companies, to return an average an- 
nual yield of 4 to 444 per cent on invested 
capital. He concludes quite correctly that 
steadiness and continuity of income return 
is more important to- the investor than 
capital appreciation. The author’s over-all 
appraisal might be summed up in his own 
words: “Investment. companies have come 
of age. Maturity should bring with it re- 
newed dedication to move from doing a 
good job to doing a better job.” 

James C. DoLLey 


_ University of Texas 
+ 


Myers, CHARLES A., and GEORGE P. 
Suuttz. The Dynamics of a Labor 
Market. Pp, x, 219. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1951. $3.00. 

This work is accurately subtitled “a 

- study of employment changes on labor 

mobility, job satisfactions, and company 

union policies.” Statistical materials on 
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this case study of a partial mill shutdown 
in a New England community of 35,000 
are presented in- 36 tables. The method 
of obtaining data was primarily through ` 
interviews with both employers and dis- 
placed workers. The study is balanced by 
an. emphasis upon the dynamics of the 
situation, such as the impact on the dis- 
placed workers, on the firms, and on the’ 
unions. An interesting verbatim account 
of an interview. with a displaced worker is 
given in the appendix, and quotations’ of 
remarks of workers and others enliven the 
pages. Among the experiences studied 
were those growing out of job hunting— 
where the workers went, unemployment 
policies; union-management relationships, 
and collective bargaining relationships. 
The book is of interest and value not only 
to the economist but to other social scien- 
tists,.to management, and to labor. A 
summary at the end of each chapter helps 
the reader to keep the theme of the study 
in perspective. 

’ A few of the many findings may be 
noted as illustrative of the conclusions 
drawn from the study. ‘The large ma- 
jority of workers interviewed were un-. 
willing to make any change of residence, 
and there was very little movement out 
of manufacturing into other positions. 
Most workers were soon able to find other 
jobs, but few of them located jobs through 
the formal placement channels of the state 
employment service, actual employer so- 
licitation, or “help wanted” ads. Informa- 
tion on jobs came mainly from acquaint- 
ances and relatives working in the fac- 


‘tories, illustrating “the great informality 


characteristic of human contacts in the 
labor market.” Manufacturers likewise 
made little use of the employment service 
for active recruitment. ` : 
Unemployment had an impact on the 
behavior ‘of the workers and employers 
with a shift in emphasis toward security 
of employment and wages on ‘the part of 
the former and an ability of the latter to 
follow a more selective hiring policy. Em- 
ployers were able to undermine the bar- 
gaining position of the union “by using 
the pool of unemployed as a way to in- 
crease the workers’ dependence on the em- 
ployer.” Displaced workers showed a, sur- 
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prising knowledge of wages and working 
conditions. The authors employ their data 
to make a creditable case for using the 
“labor market concept” to explain worker 
and employer behavior and for the con- 
tributions that economic analysis can make 
toward explaining behavior. They hasten 
to add, however, that they have no inten- 
tion of asserting the “economic man” 
theory. 
Hucu A. Bone 
University of Washington 


Jarre, A. J., and CHARLES D. STEWART. 
Manpower Resources and Utilization: 
Principles of Working Force Analysis. 
Pp. xii, 532. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1951. $6.50. 

The present volume, appearing at a 

‘time when manpower problems are again 

in flux, has much of interest for the many 

who now require a broad understanding of 


the working force and of its work be- ` 


havior. 

_ The primary purpose of the authors is 
stated to be a study of the working force 

of the United States; while venturing into 

many other fields, the book’s more instruc- 

tive chapters all *conduce to the principal 

objective. 

The book develops .the practical impor- 
` tance of working force data, especially 
bearing on public policies of ‘the United 
* States: methods of collecting factual data 
during more than a century and extensive 
analyses of trends and present aspects of 
labor force characteristics. In these analy- 
ses much useful data is contributed, a good 


part: of its original work by the authors. . 


The effects on the working force of such 
economic phenomena as migration and 
technological changes are discussed in their 
‘special significance, 

The authors are at their best on Sorini 
force measurement and in analyzing trends 
discernible from decades of statistics on 
the United States scene, though sometimes 

. reservations are made on the accuracy of 
earlier statistics. The writers are enthusi- 
astically impressed by the advance in 
methodology represented by the United 
States Bureau of the Census monthly 
sample survey of the labor force, to which 

- many pages are devoted. Admitting fully 


x 
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the improvement in available statistics, 


` one wonders whether the accumulation of 


information will render so easily possible 
the solution of future manpower problems 
as the authors seem to think. 

But the book is by no means restricted 
to factual or statistical presentation, for 
it carries the authors’ views on a broad 
variety of topics. Many of these opinions 
rest on adduced facts, but not a few others 
will strike the reader as oversimplifications. 
Two typical illustrations may be cited. 
‘It is stated that manpower resources today 
set the ultimate strength of military might; 
surely this statement would require lengthy 
examination .and qualification. Then in 
reference to underdeveloped areas it is 
stated that aid toward industrialization if 
effective must be applied all around and 
rapidly, while the prime need is outside 
capital; many expert in such endeavors will 
doubt the practicability in many areas of 
such an assistance program—and even an 
African development quoted in the volume 
shows the slow pace of results. 

But readers will be mindful of the per- ` 
` vasiveness of working force ramifications, 
and hence will realize the difficulties of 
treating at deserved length more than a few 
of these ramifications in a single volume. 
This the writers offer in explanation of 
limited attention given unemployment. No 
doubt it accounts also for nonexploration 
of such matters as natural resources and 
world trade in their relevance to manpower, 
particularly as background for valid inter- 
national comparisons. 

V. C. PHELAN 
International Labor Office 
Ottawa, Canada 


Scrtovskxy, “Tsor. Welfare and Com- 
petition: The Economics of a Fully Em- 
ployed Economy. Pp. xv, 457. Chi- 
cago: Richard D. Irwin, 1951. $7.35. 
Economists. have been waiting a long 

time for this book, and it proves itself to 

have been worth waiting for. 

The focal point of the book is a deeper 
and more penetrating examination of the 
nature of competition. The idea of com- 
petition contributed so much to the foun- 


` dation of modern economics that it came 


to be sanctified and elevated from a means 
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for achieving socially desirable ends to an 
object of adoration as a good in itself. 
It has consequently tended to obscure 
rather-than to enlighten many aspects of 
our understanding of the economy. In 
recent years this has been somewhat cor- 
rected by the tendency of economists to 
look behind perfect competition to see what 
are the socially desirable objectives which 


perfect competition may or may not be, 


able to help to attain. Professor Scitovsky 
does this perhaps a little more carefully 
than anyone else, but his primary contribu- 
tion lies in looking more deeply into the 
conditions which make competition possible 
and in emerging with some startling in- 
sights into the nature of markets and bar- 
gaining. 

No. Jess brilliant than these initial nas 


is the way in which they have been inte- . 


grated into a study of welfare economics. 
Under the main headings of “Perfect Com- 
petition,” “Free Competition,” and “Re- 
stricted Competition,” different kinds of 
social organization are carefully examined 
to see the degree to which they satisfy 


carefully worked out criteria of efficiency ` 


and equity. Pure economic theory is thus 
brought several important steps nearer to 
the actual world in which we live. 

In the course of.doing this, many parts 
of economics are given a new and unsur- 
passed clearness.and lucidity of treatment. 
Perhaps the most striking and most satis- 
fying of these is the treatment of capital 
and investment, but also outstanding is the 
presentation of the indifference curve an- 
alysis and the treatment of monoply and 
oligopoly. Throughout the book there are 
many original and exciting developments— 
the primary. idea of distinguishing between 
price-makers and price-takers; the clari- 
fication of the importance of expert knowl- 
edge in providing any approach to a per- 


fect market; and some fascinating results : 


of nonprice competition. 

This reviewer is a little disappointed to 
find Professor Scitovsky fashionably reluc- 
tant to assume the. minimum of human 
rationality from which would follow the 


diminishing marginal utility of income.. 


However like other writers he is quite 
ready to make such an assumption in sup- 
posing that the indifference curve analysis 
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has relevance for human welfare—that is, 
in supposing that consumers choose “ra- . 
tionally” in allocating their resources be- 
tween different consumers’ goods. But this 
is a mild and perhaps questionable blemish 
in a distinguished performance which will 
contribute very greatly. to the serious teach- 
ing and understanding of economics. 

as ABBA P. LERNER 
Roosevelt College 


Wricst, Davin McCorp (Ed.). The Im- 
pact of the Labor Union. Pp. ix, 405, 
New. York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- - 
pany, 1951. $4.00. 

The volume consists of a symposium by 
eight outstanding economic theorists. The 
purpose of the book is, according to the 
editor, to contribute toward a workable and 
democratic solution of some vital labor ` 
problems. The organizers of the con- 
ference hoped that general theorists would 
consider the all-pervasive labor problems 
within the complete economic framework 


. and thus present the most fruitful discus- 


sion of these problems. 

Clark -deals with criteria for a sound 
wage policy. He asserts that unions, in 
order to survive, have to demand wages 


- higher than increased productivity war- 


rants. Haberler contends that union wage 
policies are not compatiblé with full em- 
ployment and stable prices. Knight ex- 
amines some ethical aspects of union wage 
policies. Boulding presents a technical 
discussion of wages as a share of national 
income. Chamberlain invokes,the spirits of 
Taussig and Simonds and displays particu- 
lar concern over alleged socially harmful 
monopoly powers of-unions. Friedman ex- 
plores the role of unions in setting wage 
rates and concludes that the influence of 


unions in this. field may have been exag- `` 


gerated. Walter Reuther might be sur- 
prised to note that the wage rates of auto 
workers would have been higher during the 
last few years had there been no -union 
in the industry! Wright, the editor of the 
volume, contributes two papers dealing 
with aggregate wage problems. Finally, 
Samuelson presents an historical review of 
leading wage theories over the last two 
hundred years. 

The title of the volume is somewhat mis- - 
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leading. As the above summary of the sub- 
ject matter would indicate, The Impact of 


the Labor Union is limited to the economic ` 


aspects of union activities and fails to deal 
with their socio-political effects. 

It is difficult to find a central thesis for 
the nine separate and independent con- 
tributions by the eight participants, but 
throughout the volume there is dominant, 
as one of the contributors recognizes, an 
unfriendly or at least a “querulous attitude 
toward the labor movement” (p. 371). It 
would appear that unions have undermined 
the well-established economic theories, and 
the economists are trying to settle scores. 
The negative aspects of union policies are 
accentuated, but the positive contributions 
are ignored: Thus, the inflationary evils 
resulting from pressures for wage increases 
are stressed over and over, but the positive 
contributions of unions toward increased 
productivity are not even mentioned. 

In spite of the eminence of the eight 
contributors, two of them past presidents 
of the American Economic Association, the 
reader will find few new ideas in the pres- 
ent symposium. It consists of a stimu- 
lating restatement of received economic 
theory as applied to modern wage prob- 


lems, but it falls'short of its announced ` 


purpose in presenting a workable solu- 
tion to these problems. The authors are 
apparently interested more in expounding 
their controversial views than in presenting 
solutions that might be acceptable to the 
parties involved in labor-management con- 
flicts. It is. doubtful whether realistic 


policy makers would find any guides for 


action in this volume... 

~ Sar A. Levitan 
Wage Stabilization Board 
Washington, D. C. 


GULICK, LUTHER HALsey. American For- 
est Policy. Pp. 252. New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1951. $3.50. 

Luther Gulick takes a critical look at 
fifty years of public forestry. He finds 
much to praise, little to blame. 

The Institute of Public Administration 
had five objectives in mind in studying the 


effect of governmental action in forestry., 


These were: (1) Does the public get. what 
it seeks by government regulation of for- 
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estry practices and management of forest 
lands? (2) Does such government action 
stifle private forestry enterprise? (3) Does 
public action spread a smothering blanket 
over technologic advance? (4) What ad- 
ministrative problems are created and with 
what degree of constructive imagination 
are they met? (5) What new political 
problems are created? 

Gulick concludes that the American_ 
people have found what they sought, a 
sound forest conservation program, and 
that they would not have achieved this 
without public intervention. Management 
of publicly owned timberland and regula- 
tions of private operations by the public 
have tended greatly to strengthen rather 
than to suppress private forestry. Govern- 
ment and privately sponsoréd research 
have been mutually stimulating in further- 
ing technologic advance. Administrative 
problems have been met by an imaginative 
system of decentralization and delegation 
of responsibility backed by broad policy 
directives and informative inspections. On 
the final question, government intervention 
has tended to intensify rather than solve 
political problems. It does, however, focus 
attention on these problems. __ 

Gulick’s analysis of timber growth and 
requirements may leave the informed 
reader unconvinced that an ample future 
timber supply will result from present 
forestry programs. Gulick admits that 
future production at an adequate level is 
by no means assured on 56 per cent of the- 
commercial forest land that is held in 
small tracts averaging only 62 acres in 
size. ‘A federal program of regulating cut- 
ting practices on these holdings such as is 
advocated by the United States Forest 
Service where there is no state program 
would, Gulick believes, encounter insuper- 
able difficulties. Gulick places heavy reli- 
ance on the foresters themselves. Because 
of common educational background and in- 
doctrination, he finds these men to have a 
high sense of duty and public responsibility. 
Thereby forestry has gained substantial 
momentum in the right direction. He for- 
sees minor shortages in the future but no 
major timber famine. l 

i Harpy L. SHIRLEY 

State University of New York 
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MIGHELL, Ronatp L., and Jonn D. BLACE. 
Interregional Competition in Agriculture, 
With Special Reference to Dairy Farm- 
ing in the Lake States and, New Eng- 
land. Pp. xiv, 320. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University: Press, 1951. $5.00. 


Since the days of John Stuart Mill, the 

principles of comparative advantage and of 
diminishing returns have occupied an im- 
portant place in economic theory, but as is 
true with so many other such principles in 
the social sciences, they have been tested 
„by altogether too sparing an amount of 
empirical research. Following the passage 
of the Bankhead Jones Act of 1935, which 
provided that 20 per cent of the funds it 
made available were to be devoted to re- 
search in the sciences fundamental to agri- 
culture, the Committee on Agriculture’ and 
Forestry of the Social Science Research 
Council sought to have the United States 
Department of Agriculture set up two 
major projects which would serve to give 
objectivity and quantification to these eco- 
nomic principles. One outcome of these 
representations was a joint project on 
interregional competition which was jointly 
financed and directed by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the 
Harvard Committee on Research in the 
Social Sciences in co-operation with a num- 
ber of agricultural experiment stations in 
the Lake States and New England. 

The actual quantitative research of the 
project was concerned mainly with the 
- supply responses of milk production to 
milk prices in five sample areas in New 
England and five in the Lake States of the 
Midwest. A considerable number of tech- 
nical United States Department of Agri- 
culture monographs, experiment station 
bulletins, and journal articles have ap- 
peared at various times since the studies 
were initiated in 1936. The book with 
which this review is concerned “presents 
for the first time a full summarization of 
the results of these various area studies on 
the supply side made in 1936-38 and of 
the results of a resurvey of these same 
areas in 1946 in order to check ‘actual 
supply responses with those estimated ten 
years earlier.” - 


_Ciawson, MARION. 
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The discussion in the volume includes „a 
chapter on the theoretical framework of the 
concept of interregional competition and 
considers briefly, in an over-all manner, 
other patterns of its operation besides dairy ~- 
products—for example, eggs, citrus fruits, 
potatoes, and vegetable oil crops—but the 
analysis is confined principally to dairy 
products, and specifically to that portion 
of them which is produced in New England 
and the Lake States mainly for consump- 
tion in the population centers of the north- 
east quarter of the United States. Ac- 
cording to the authors, the study is de- 
signed to be used mainly by the following 
groups of economists: (1) those working 
the general field of international and inter- 
regional trade; (2) those whose interests 
are in the methodology of economic re- 
search; (3) those interested in location. 
theory and economic geography; and (4) 
teachers and students in the economics of 
agriculture. ` 

Those who have followed the various 
monographs, bulletins, and journai articles 
which have resulted from the regional 
competition project will find little that is 
new in this book. The relatively unin- 
formed person in this regard will discover 
a wealth of significant material but he will 
have to pay the price of reading a- good 
many pages of highly technical and de- 
tailed subject matter. 

: WILSON GEE 

University of Virginia 


Uncle Sam’s Acres. 
Pp. xvi, 414. Ilustrated. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 1951. $5.00. 


Despite its juvenile-book title, this is 
in every respect an adult work, the reflec- 
tion of a well-grounded mind and a mature, 
objective spirit. It is all too common for 
the textbook writer to express the hope 
that his book may appeal to the intelli- 
gent layman.- Of this volume it can more 
truly. be said that it is an excellent intro- 
duction for the intelligent layman to one of 
the basic concerns of American life, that 
may also prove useful in the classroom. . 
_ It is fitting that, this book should ap- 
pear in a year during which the United 
Nations has put land reform. high upon 
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its agenda and during which the head of 
public administration in the Technical As- 
sistance Administration of the United 
Nations has asserted that land administra- 
tion is the Number One problem of under- 
developed countries. 

This is the story of our federal public 
lands, their role in the national life, how 
we got them, how we got rid of most of 
them, what we have left, how we cam use 
it while conserving it, how to manage it, 
and how the uses of land ‘and’ water are 
linked. A final chapter deals with “Poli- 
cies and Politics.’ As the author says, 
“Largér books have been written about 
relatively small parts of the subject mat- 
er”; he has notably accomplished his pur- 
poses of “comprehensiveness of scope” and 
“balance between the treatment of one 
gubject and another.” 

Mr. Clawson is Director of the Bureau 
of Land Management in the Department of 
the Interior. He could easily have written 
a paean"*dbout his bureau with covert 
insinuations or open blasts . against the 
Forest Service, the Army-Engineers, or the 
Bureau of Reclamation. He has not. He 
has high praise for the Forest Service; he 
shows how the conflicts between the Army 
and the Reclamation Bureau stem from 
conflicting emphases among the many pos- 
sible uses of land and water, each sup- 
ported by strong economic and political 
forces, so that knocking heads together 
by an administrative union would hardly 
resolve the issues. He may be forgiven if, 
even while acknowledging his virtues, he 
gives Gifford Pinchot the back of his hand. 

> Mr. Clawson as a scholar understands 
the place of the public lands in the larger 
panorama of American history and eco- 
nomics: the frequent reference to these 
-broader movements lends depth to his 
chronicle. As a scientist, he sees what 
_ happens when the law disregards the basic 
requirements of geology. As a bureau 
chief in the federal government, he shows 
a sensitive understanding of the matrix 
in which an administrator operates when 
. he deals with concerns that are the sub- 
ject of strong economic pressures charged 
with high political voltage. His com- 
ments on leadership, co-ordination, com- 
munication are sapient. 
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While Mr. Clawson never strives for the 
flamboyant (one reason why the title 
does the book an injustice), his objectivity 
is not passionless. His writing is con- 
trolled but fluent, free’ of jargon. The 
book is not only a picture of our public 
lands but a self-portrait of the kind of 
man we should cherish as a responsible 
public servant, endowed with vision and 


“hard-headedness. 


CHARLES S. ASCHER 
Brooklyn College 


The Power Policy of 
Maine. Pp. vii, 344. Berkeley; Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1951. $5.00. 
Lord Bryce was perhaps the first to point 

out the value of the American states as 
laboratories in which political devices and 
policies can be tested. Maine has for a 
number of years conducted a unique ex- 
periment in the field of power policy, 
which Dr. Smith reports in a competent 
and swell documented study. The study 
reviews the political and legal history of 
Maine’s power policy and considers its 
economic aspects. The principal tenets of 
Maine’s power policy are summarized: (1) 
major lakes or ponds are owned by the 
state and controlled by the state legisla- 
ture, (2) the riparian proprietor may, to 
store water for mills, flood land belong- 
ing to another by paying just compensation, 
(3) waterpower law is based on the fun- 
damental principle of private ownership 
of the bed of the river and the flow of 
the water, (4) development and distribu- 
tion of power should generally be under 
private initiative, (5) Maine hydroelec- 
tricity shall be kept at home to industrial- 
ize Maine, and (6) Maine power shall be 
controlled by Maine. 

Students of regional development will 
be especially interested in the doctrine, 
“Maine power for Maine people,” em- 
bodied in the Fernald law of 1909. This 
statute, which provides that corporations 
may not transmit hydroelectric power out- 
side of the state without legislative consent, 
represents an attempt- to induce industries 
to come to Maine for cheap power. The 
present situation, however, is character- 
ized by the underdevelopment of hydro- 
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_ electric power in Maine and by the in- 
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creasing utilization of steam and of 
marginal waterpower sites throughout 
Southern New England. The study poses 
the question, “Can a single state retain 
strict economic isolation in a world of in- 
creased planning?” Based on the power 
experience of Maine, a negative answer 
is suggested. ` i 

The book contains a good chapter on the 
Passamaquoddy Tidal Power Project. .What 
has and has not happened at Quoddy be- 
comes more meaningful when considered 
in the light of Maine politico-economic 
policy. Dr. Smith likes neither the Fernald 
law nor public power. He recognizes, 
however, that private capital cannot under- 
take some multiple purpose projects es- 
sential both to the national economy and 
grassroots welfare, and he believes that 
regionalism offers a middle way between 
national and state control. Dr. Smith 
observes in this connection: “The real 
problem is not so much one of authority 
but of administration, because central or 

- regional concentration of authority, when 

properly and conscientiously. administered, 
has actually. strengthened -local units of 
government.” f 

This review was written on the day the 
Atomic Energy Commission opened the 
door of what may prove to be a new era 
with an announcement that nuclear energy 
had been harnessed to produce electric 
power for everyday. uses. The chapter on 
the new technologies of power production 
and distribution in Dr. Smith’s book, of 
course, does not consider the impact of 
such a development -on Maine’s power 
policy. The chief importance of the study, 
however, is not found in the attention it 
gives to problems of power supply for New 
England or to the problem of utilization 
of Maine’s hydro potential. Rather, the 
study is significant because of the light it 
‘sheds. on more basic and enduring issues 
of economic particularism, interstate co- 
operation, regionalism, and federalism. 

Lawrence L, DuriscH 
Tennessee Valley Authority 


Duriscu, Lawrence L., and HERSHAL L. 
Macon. Upon Its Own Resources: Con- 
servation and State Administration. Pp. 
xiii, 136. University, Ala.: University of 
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Alabama Press (co-operatively with Uni- 

versity of Georgia Press, University of 

Mississippi Bureau of Public Adminis- 

tration, University of South Carolina 

Press, and University of Tennessee 

Press), 1951. $3.00. 

This study of the administration of 
agencies dealing. with the natural resources 
of the eight southeastern states is notable 
on several counts. It is the final product 
of the combined research activities of six 
state universities and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and demonstrates, as a conse- 
quence, the possibility of interstate co- 
operation in the appraisal of regional prob- 
lems. It is specific in its suggestions for 
improvement in the administration of 
agencies dealing with natural resources. 
It is not unreasonably biased toward the 
federal authority as against state and local 
agencies in the solution of natural resource 


‘problems, and finally it is miraculously 


brief. 

This last quality. cannot, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, be overemphasized. In 
years when every mechanical agency has 
been concentrated on devices for the econ- 
omy of time, neither sociologists, econo- 
mists, nor students of government have 


-as a class shown the least awareness of 


the necessity for concise statement. As a 
consequence much—perhaps most—of the 
valuable, painstaking, and costly research 
in these fields yields little tangible benefit. 
Whatever oasis of fact has been dis- 
covered is merely lost again, and per- 
manéntly, behind the sandhills of statistics, 
the mirages of chart and diagram, and the 
vast deserts of jargon. This little book 
(136 pages) has the outstanding merit that 
it says something and does not waste 
words. aie 

It faces up to the fact that in the con- 
servation of natural resources govern- 
ment is dealing with a problem demand- 
ing a unified. approach, yet in no other 
field have the operations of government 
been more peacemeal, departmentalized, 
and competitive, and consequently more 
ineffective. At one time we were so rich 
that this blundering seemed unimportant, 
but today after two great wars and in the 
face of a third, it has become supremely 
important that we do everything in our 
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power to save our forests, our soil, our 
minerals,-and our water for their best use 
before we find ourselves too poor to defend 
_ our freedom, or to maintain our way of 

life. 

Though.this book deals specifically with 
the Tennessee Valley area its implications 
are more general. The confusion -of con- 


servation agencies is analyzed, state by- 


state. The conflicts between state and 
federal authority are not minimized. An 
effective argument is presented for a uni- 
fied attack on the problem through 
strengthened state agencies and through a 
higher degree of co-operation between state 
and federal authorities in this field. The 
study suggests the formation in each state 
of a state advisory. resource committee, 
the adoption of a consolidated state re- 
source program and budget, the formation 
in each state of a joint legislative commit- 
tee’on conservation, and the granting of in- 
creased state authority in the administra- 
tion of federally supported programs. 
. Roy HELTON 
State Planning Board 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


GREENE, Lee S., and RENE DEVISME 
Witrramson (Eds.). Resources and 
Policy: Curent Issues in Conservation. 


A symposium reprinted from The Jour- ` 


nal of Politics, Vol. 13,.No. 3, August 
1951. Pp. 313-481. Gainesville, Fla.: 
Kallman Publishing Company, 1951. 
$2.00. 


This is series of essays dealing with our 
natural resources and the various tech- 
niques we are evolving for their develop- 
ment and conservation. 

The first of these, by Stanley Cain, an 
ecologist, is on “Food and People: A Sec- 
ond Look at Malthus....” He points 
out that measures to improve health and to 
. increase the food supply are receiving. much 
more support than efforts to control popu- 
lation growth. This leads him to fear 
that these efforts will trigger “a population 
growth that will consume all the in- 
. creased production... 
- people, except for the gougers who always 
manage to do quite well for themselves, no 
better off than before.” He pleads for an 


and leave the. 
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integrated approach to the problem, with 
population control securing its due share 
of attention. The “Opportunities for 
World Abundance,” as discussed by Charles 
E. Kellogg, Chief of our „National Soil 
Survey, are very great, with achievements 
much more likely to be restricted by social, 
economic, and political impedimenta than 
by shortages of natural resources of soil, 
water, or minerals. 

The “Administration of Federal Lands” 
is discussed by Marion Clawson of the De- 
partment of the Interior and “Education 
and Demonstration in American Forestry” 
by Earle H. Clapp, formerly of the For- 
estry, Service. 

Three papers are devoted to critical 
analyses of the river basin approach to 
resource development and conservation. 


. One, by Norman Wengert, deals enthusi- 


astically with the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority approach, another, by Henry Hart, 
reviews the efforts made to date to bring 
the unruly: Missouri under control, and the 


` third, by Roy F. Bessey, deals similarly 


with the Columbia basin. All seem to 
agree that there is a “pressing need for 
a well-coordinated and well balanced pro- 
gram of development to meet regional 
needs.” In spite of the fact that TVA has 


_not developed as broadly as its early 


champions visualized, it seems to be the 
most promising approach to the problems 
to date. 

The last paper, by Charles M. Hardin, 
deals with “The Politics of Conservation” 
and is based largely on a study of the 
operations of the Soil Conservation Service 
and the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration’s conservation program in this 
area. The differences in philosophy and 
techniques among the land grant colleges, 
the SCS, and the PMA and the conflicts 
resulting from their overlapping interests 
and responsibilities are clearly presented 
and the need for a more efficient admini- 
strative set-up made obvious. 

RICHARD BRADFIELD 

Cornell University 


Burnet, Jean. WNext-Year Country: A 
Study of Rural Social Organization in 
Alberta. Pp. xv, 188. Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1951. $4.00. 
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_A nonplainsman might suspect from the 
title that the author is describing a land 
of promise; to the contrary this dry wheat- 
growing country around Hanna, Alberta, 
the author concludes, after reviewing the 
experience of the wheat farmers from 1909 
to 1946, can have “no permanent self- 
sustaining population.” The title is derived 
from the -recurrent hope of the settlers 
that they will make a killing “next year.” 

The account is a well-written, sociologi- 
cally sound historical analysis of the. social 
and economic aspects of rural life in a 
representative area of the semiarid plains 
—a story that is no less true of the Hanna 
community than of great areas of the 

-United States stretching from Montana 
to Texas, which natives also describe as 
“good next-year country.” 

With the extension of the railroads into 
the Plains, Anglo-Saxon peoples tried to 
superimpose their culture, developed in 
eastern Canada and the United States, on 
the dry land area by. settling small tracts 
during the cycle of high rainfall and by 
transplanting all their old rural institu- 
tions. Then came the ever-recurrent 
drought bringing destitution to families, 
decline to schools, churches, farmer or- 
ganizations, and informal group activities, 
and the abandonment of farms. 

The German-Russian group came in 
numbers during the 1920’s. Its background 
in peasant culture, with its familism and 
ascetic ideals, proved to be better adapted 
‘than was that of the Anglo-Saxons. But 
the high birth rate, combined - with ex- 
panded farm operation due to mechaniza- 
tion, is bringing pressure on the land, and 
the migration of youth, as it acquires more 
schooling, threatens to break the integrity 
of the ascetic ways of the old generation 
and lead to disruption of the native cul- 
ture. 

The .conflict between town and country 
over such issues as the mail order cata- 


logue, the lack of a rest room for farm . 


women in the towns, and consolidated 
schools is characteristically American, as 
is the lack of effective rural leadership in 
the farm trade centers. 

The study, financed by the Canadian 
Social Science Research Council through 
a Rockefeller Foundation grant, is one of 
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the series bearing on the background and 
development of the Social Credit move- 
ment in Alberta. It does not, however, 
deal directly with this movement as such, 

One distant hope is held out for the 
Hanna community—much of it-is poten- 
tially irrigable. The reported success of 
rain making—which has come since this 
book was published—leads one to wonder 
if it may not also offer hope. 

Paur H. Lanpis 
State College of Washington 


Baumuorr, Ricard G. The Dammed 
Missouri Valley. Pp. xi, 291, vi. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. $3.75. 


Maass; ARTHUR. Muddy Waters: The 
Army Engineers and the Nation’s Rivers. 
Foreword by Harold L. Ickes. Pp. xiv, 
306. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. $4.75. 


Both these books add significantly to 
the growing literature on resource prob- 
lems, programs, and practices. The one 
focuses upon a single river basin; the 
other upon the work of the federal agency 
primarily concerned with rivér engineering. 
The relation between the two books is ap- 
parent, though’ in purpose, methodology, 
and scope they are in sharp contrast. 

The Dammed Missouri Valley is a 
frankly journalistic description of the 
physical resources of the region, of some of 
its cultural history, and of the programs 
currently underway to develop the river. 
It is pitched to the layman’s ear, and 
should provide timely background for 
understanding the work of the newly 
created presidential Missouri Basin study 
commission. -But, with the exception of 
a very incisive chapter on the role of 
radio and the press in the Basin, Baum- 
hoff’s work suffers from a pseudo-objec- 
tivity, typical of much American journal- . 
ism. ‘The sophisticated reader would be 
more inclined to identify the author with 
the tepid Scripps-Howard press than with 


the crusading St. Louis Post-Dispatch with 


which he has been associated since 1918. 
The situation in the Missouri Valley 
requires more than a mere review of what 
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this person or group advocates and what 
` another person or group alleges. The for- 
mation of informed public opinion requires 
incisive analysis, appraisal, and evaluation. 
This the author fails generally to give, al- 
though his coverage of conflicting interests 
and points of view is comprehensive. One 
example may illustrate. The discussion 
of the Missouri Basin Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee presents a good description of how 
it works and what it does.- But whether 
it is worth the candle, what its weaknesses 


and limitations may be, or “how it com- 


pares with alternative co-ordinating devices 
is not suggested. 
` In contrast to Baumhoff, Professor 


Maass is deeply: concerned with normative ` 


questions, especially as related to problems 
of governmental responsibility. Against 
his own clearly stated standards of admin- 
istration, which he calls “working biases,” 
he reviews the activities of the Army En- 
` gineers and finds them grossly deficient. 
- One might wish that Professor Maass had 
indicated more fully what he thinks is to 
be done to remove or arrest this “cancer 
in the body politic.” 

Muddy Waters is unquestionably an 
. outstanding .contribution to the study of 
public administration and public policy, 
and it is very provocative of thought and 
discussion. Unfortunately, space prevents 
suggesting more than a few of the stimu- 
lating problems presented. The aroused 
reader would, for example, like to examine 
with the author the implications and per- 
‘haps the validity of his working biases. 
One of these states: “An administrative 
agency should be responsible to pressure 
groups so far as necessary to equalize op- 
portunities for safeguarding interests, to ac- 
quire specialized knowledge, and to secure 
consent for its own program.” Again, the 
reader would like to ask what are the root 
causes for the irresponsibility which the 
Army Engineers evidence? The people 
working for the Corps (including the Gen- 
erals and the Colonels) are typical public 
servants. The communities and individuals 
benefited by Army “pork” projects are 
likewise not exceptions to the American 
pattern. Malorganization or maladminis- 
tration may be a part of the answer, but 
mere organizational shuffling will not get 
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at the heart of the problem of irresponsi- 
bility: ee 
Muddy Waters poses this problem well. 
It only begins to suggest the answer. It 
is at this point where it points to the need 
for a great deal more thought and analysis 
if some of the crucial problems of our 
society are to be solved. : 
Norman WENGERT 
The City College of New York 


GaTEs, WILLIAM B., Jr. Michigan Copper 
and.Boston Dollars: An Economic His- 
tory of the Michigan Copper Mining 
Industry, Pp. xiv, 301. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1951. 
$5.00. > : 

This scholarly and yet interesting book 
is an economic history of copper mining in 
Michigan from its beginning in 1843 or 
1844 down to the end of the Second World 
War. In it the author traces the specula- 
tive beginning, the rise, the maturity, and 
the decline of the. industry; the develop- 
ment of mining technology; the consoli- 
dation and integration movement among 


-the producers; and the organization of 


pools and other monopolistic combines 
among domestic and foreign producers, in 
some cases fostered by tariffs. He finds 
that management, controlled by Boston . 
capitalists, was usually fairly conservative, 
with relatively few speculative scandals. 
Labor relations were marked by benevo- 
lent paternalism, strong hostility to labor 
organization, and by generally lower wages 
than were paid in the Western copper 
mines. The gyrations in costs and prices 
and their effects on output, dividends; and 
expansion, and at times on the waste of 
the resource, are discussed with care. 

Throughout this book the author, who 
streses the fact that he is an economist, 
traces economic relationships and economic 
interpretations of events. There is a rather 
extensive appendix, with graphs and tables, 
and a bibliography. Footnotes, unfor- 
tunately, are not at the foot of the pages 
but bunched together at the end of the 
book, where they. are as hard to find as 
possible. Why do some publishers thus 
misplace footnotes? 

Joun Ise 
University of Kansas 
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Opum, Howarp W. American Sociology: 
the Story of Sociology in the United 
States Through 1950. Pp. vi, 501. New 
York: Longmans Green and Co., 1951. 
$5.00. 


Those who have expected this book to 
be merely a reworking of Odum’s earlier 
. studies in the history of sociology are in 

. for a surprise. Although it here and there 
bears traces of its predecessors, it is in 
all éssentials a new work. 

The’ amount of hard, grinding effort 
that has gone into the 500 pages can be 
adequately estmiated only by similar toilers 
in the vineyard; Odum has placed Ameri- 
can sociologists permanently in his debt. 
Words similarly appreciative cannot be 
bestowed, however, on the publishers. To 
have forced Odum to eliminate 300 pages, 
presumably with an eye to textbook sales, 
means that Odum hmiself has suffered 
through inadequate presentation of his 
views and that every instructor and student 
using the book will suffer with him. More 
of this later; just now the reviewer merely 
wants to say that it is this cutting-to-fit- 
the-textbook-bedstead that in the long run 
will result in the vanquishing of the big- 
publisher Procrustes by the small-publisher 
Theseus. Is it not clear that venturesome 
little organizations such as the Free Press 
of Glencoe, Illinois, the Harren Préss of 
Washington, D. C., the Norman Paul Press 
of Gary, Indiana, and the Beacon Press of 
Boston, to name only a few, could not have 
won the acclaim (and sales figures!) ’ al- 
ready attained had it not been for the 
crassly commercial attitude of the larger 
houses? It is high time that sociologists 
ask every “bookman” who pays them a 
visit this question: “What is your concern 
doing to advance the science of sociology 
—or are you merely peddling textbooks?” 

But within the space limits imposed on 
him, Odum has done a remarkable job. 
With the utmost .catholocity. and kindli- 
ness, he has given a remarkably detailed 
and, on the whole,. accurate survey of 
American sociology from- its earliest period 
to mid-twentieth century. Few important 
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figures are slighted, although the device of 
dealing with all the presidents of the 
American Sociological Society has forced 
him to give relatively more attention to a 
scattering of unimporant writers than is 
perhaps warranted’ The missing three 
hundred pages ptobably account for what 
now seems -excessively egalitarian pro- 
cedure. i 

Also understandable is the apparently 
undue attention to authors of textbooks; , 
Odum had to.do something to bring in a 
collection of writers who lacked political 
appeal but who were and are widely read. 


-Once one starts cataloguing texts, there is 


no good place to stop. Further, the big 


_publishers’ policy, above noted, has made 


American sociology, in altogether un- 
healthy ways, textbook sociology; to get a 
treatise published, it usually has to be dis- 
guised as a text. : 
The situation has been partially saved, 
in Odum’s book, by Parts I, IV, and V; 
here Odum moved with more freedom. 
Part V, in particular, entitled “Toward 
Inventory,” is a stimulating treatment of 
major trends in American instruction and 
research, commendably free from the 
sectarianism of some recent surveys. It 
reflects his generosity, optimism, and readi- 
ness to offer appreciation and encourage- 
ment; one ċan only imagine, alas, what the 
caustic E. B. Reuter would have said on 
the same themes. The contrast, although . 
at times. distressing, would have been most 
instructive. 
-The lists of authors, journals, institu- 


_ tions, and the like are exceedingly valu- 


able, as are also the bibliographies. No 
one can hereafter write about American 
sociology without liberal use of Odum’s 
work; it is literally indispensable. 

And now, in spite of, or perhaps be- 
cause of, what has been said about pub- 
lishers, comes the sixty-four-dollar ques- 
tion, “Is this book usable as a text?” The - 
answer, where the reviewer is concerned, 
is “Yes and no.” “Yes” for junior-senior 
courses, or better still, at the graduate 
level, where the instructor is prepared to 
provide the necessary selection, exposition, 
and critical comment that the missing three 
hundred pages might have made available, 
and in addition where he is willing to re- 
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quire a very considerable amount of read- 
ing in the primary sources (when they . 


are primary sources). “No” if these 
demands cannot be met, or where the in- 


structor is inclined to try to cover every- ` 


thing merely because “It’s in the book,” or 
where the textbook gullibility discussed 
by Hobbs in The Claims of Sociology is 
too much in evidence. In the latter case, 
however, not even a book superior to 
Odum’s would remedy matters. More- 


over, for American sociology, no such 


book exists. 
If you can agree with the reviewer’s 
“Yes,” then put into practice the old 


slogan of the MacGregors, “E’en do, and - 


spare not.” It is highly unlikely that you 
will find a better book for your purpose 
today, or in the future now foreseeable. 
Howarp BECKER 
University of Wisconsin 


Parsons, Tatcorr. The Social System. 
Pp. xviii, 575. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1951. $6.00. 


The present volume sustains the verdict 
that Parsons conceives the fundamental ob- 
jective of sociological theory_as the logical 
conceptualization of theoretical systems. 
Since Parsons is still committed to the 
action frame of reference, he is obliged to 
relate the other two subsystems of action, 
personality and culture, to the social sys- 
tem—the major object of theoretical con- 
” struction. The personality subsystem is 
manifestly interpreted with the aid of 
Sigmund Freud’s views, and, perhaps as a 
consequence of the collaboration with E. A. 
Shils, culture is construed in terms of 
George H. Mead’s theory of symbolism. 

In defining the subject: of the volume as 
“the exposition and illustration of a con- 
ceptual scheme for the analysis of social 
systems in terms of the action frame of 
reference,” Parsons indicates his adherence 
to the same conceptions of science and 
methodology and social behavior implicit 
in his earlier works. Basically antiempiri- 
cist, these conceptions fundamentally. de- 
rive from a theory of human nature. 

By its use in The Social System science 
is still rendered contingent upon “bodies 
of logically interdependent generalized con- 
cepts of empirical reference.” Only if 
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these theoretical (a priori) constructs are 
employed is scientific observation, problem 
formulation, and explanation possible (p. 
327). This notion of science is indifferent 
to empirical facts because it was originated 
to circumvent cultural relativity. To make 
knowledge certain, Kant lodged the a 
priori categories of perception and under- 
standing in human nature as bases for a 
logical system of knowledge. The basic 
categories for Parsons’ system construction 
are similarly contained in the units of the 
action frame of reference, the “actor- 
situation.” The theory of social systems 
is necessarily certain because it is logically 
deduced from these premises. Implicating 
only logically: interrelated categories, the 
system excludes all relationships other 
than logical ones. Social relationships in 
time can, therefore, be included only by 
distorting their empirical character, by in- 
troducing them as categories. Although 
Parsons accepts such misconstruction of 
the empirical world, he professes to desire 
knowledge about that empirical world. 
The theory of human nature under- 
pinning this logico-deductive conception of 
science is also assumed in the action frame 
of reference from which the theory of 
social systems is derived. The character- 
ization of action as teleological, volitional, 
or voluntaristic stems from the notion of 
the nature of man whose activity has his- 
torically been distinguished from natural 
phenomena by endowment with morality 
or the exercise of choice. However, the 
closed, deductive system proposed by Par- 
sons requires that the. alternative choices 
of the actor in a situation be known and 
derivable from the action frame of ref- 
erence. Accordingly, Parsons argues that 
within a situation—comprised of physical, 
social, or cultural “objects of orientation” 
—an actor is constrained to orient himself 
by one of the three “modes of motivational 
orientation,”—the cognitive, cathectic, or 
evaluative. These three basic modes are 
the orientational manifestations of the 
“need-disposition” system common to all - 
human beings. As determinants of the 
classification of value-orientations, these 
motivational orientational modes ultimately 
prescribe the nature of the differentiation 
of roles minimally required in a social 
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system and delimit the range of possible 
institutional variation from one social 
system to another. The structuring of 
human nature is reflected thus in the social 
system itself. 

This volitional conception of Wam 
nature is obviously. incompatible with Par- 
sons’ methodology which commits him to 
complete knowledge of the alternatives 
of action. Parsons therefore excludes a 
part of the cathectic mode of orientation 
from the influence of symbolic condition- 
ing. While the available choices are 
cultural, the basis of choice-making itself 
remains a unique and private aspect of 
human nature. 

Both the related antiempiricist notions 
of science and methodology and the pur- 
posive conception of human nature are 
assumed in this “essay” on the theory. of 
social systems. To hope that such a theory 
will discover how the empirical world 
works is inconsistent with all its assump- 
tions. 

‘ Roscoe C, HINKLE, JR. 

University of Maine 


Kincpon-Warp, F. Footsteps in Civili- 
zation. Illustrations by Erna Pinner. 
Pp. 240. Boston: The Beacon Press, 
1951. $3.00. 


The author, a British geographer and 
naturalist with a better than ordinary flair 
for popularization, in the best sense of that 
word, has given us a highly readable ac- 
count of the principal material achieve- 
ments in the development. of culture. 
Many an educated layman, interested in 
the general story of man’s progress over 
the long span of cultural history from the 
Stone Ages to civilization, will find in Mr. 
Kingdon-Ward’s little book an adventurous, 
sometimes exciting account. Moreover, it 
is happily unfreighted with the mass of 
technical details that so frequently turns 
the nonspecialist from standard anthropo- 
logical works in dismay or boredom. And 


if the author is occasionally given to spec- - 


ulation about the events he discusses, the 
reader knows that it is speculation and that 
the author so regards it. 

In an opening chapter called “The Film 
of Life” we are reminded of the narrow 
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physical limits within which life exists on 
earth. “Thus life is a rare phenomenon, 
not only in the universe, but even on the 
one tiny planet where it is found at all. Life 
exists as a mere film because the con- 
ditions under which it'is able to sustain 
itself occur only within a film, varying in 
thickness, but nowhere more than a few 
miles thick” (pp. 17-18). ; 

After a brief discussion of the “in- 
vention of civilization” and a setting forth 
of an evolutionary time perspective, the 
author discusses, in turn, such major de- 
velopments as fire, the domestication of 
plants and animals, the evolution of tools 
from stone axes to power machines, the 
invention of writing, and the discovery of 
time. These chapters constitute the solid 
core of the book and represent a skillful 
distillation, in intelligible language, of a 
large and complex body of knowledge. 

In his closing chapters Mr. Kingdon- 
Ward relates man’s achievements, sketched 
in the bulk of his book, to the modern 
world. He points out what has been said 
so often as almost to become trite:. that 
discoveries and inventions are in them- 
selves neither good nor bad, but that it is 
their “ill use” which leads to “frustration 
and disaster.” Equally true and perhaps 
not sufficiently appreciated is the statement 
that the highest achievements of man’s 
technological evolution have benefited only 
a very small portion of the human race so 
far. But such truisms merely constitute 
background for posing the enormous 
problems—economic, social, and political— 


that rack the modern world and threaten it ` 


with disaster. 

For whatever reason, Mr. Kingdon- 
Ward does not. pose these problems. In- 
stead, we are offered a small dose of what 
might be termed the optimism of the 
naturalist’s long view of things. Homo 
sapiens alone of the genus komo has sur- 
vived the vicissitudes of his environment 
because he was fit to survive; therefore, 
he will continue to survive. So we are 
told, in comfortingly optimistic terms, 
that because “Man has, during a span of 
8,000 years more or less, taken those for- ` 
ward steps which are the theme of this 
book, there is no reason why he should not 
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take another. . . . In fact, 2 is certain that 
he will” (p. 223, reviewer's italics). This 
reviewer’s guess is that few social scien- 
tists, soberly reflecting upon the modern 
scene, with its arms races and “atomic 
diplomacy,” would be disposed to share 
either the optimism or the certainty of Mr. 
Kingdon-Ward concerning future progress. 

Having decided that man will continue 
the march to ever greater mastery of 


nature, the author turns to a discussion of . 


atomic energy. He tells us that thus far 
nobody has benefited from atomic energy 
and that it will be a long time before any- 
one does. But not only is the constructive 
use of atomic energy in the distant future; 
the vast majority of mankind “will have 
to do without it, and will continue to do 
things in the good old way, even to wearing 
out their bodies with hard labor” (p. 225, 
reviewer's italics), © Thus excluding the 
mass of humanity from the benefits of 
constructive use of atomic energy, Mr. 
‘Kingdon-Ward proceeds to the conclusion 
that atomic energy is not a fundamental 
step, such as fire, because “the real point 
is: who benefits?” (p. 225). 

From this conservative outlook it is but 
a step for our author to decide that civili- 
zation is not mechanization, nor any of the 
steps in technological evolution, nor all of 
_ them put together, nor, yet, a higher 
standard of living. For him these are 
mefely means to an end, which is— 
civilization. We are told, further, that 
higher living standards do not bring about 
“a new vision of life” and that “many 
luxuries are merely nuisances” (p. 227). 
Thus prepared for a rather etherealized 
conception of civilization, we are given his 
definition of it as “a sense of responsi- 
bility; responsibility towards oneself, 
towards mankind, and towards God” (p. 
227). ' 

What Mr. Kingdon-Ward may have left 
out of his equation is the pervasive deter- 
mination of vast sections of humanity 
throughout the world not to be bypassed 
either by the existing technological achieve- 
ments of western civilization or by future 
productive utilization of atomic energy. 
Indeed, many observers of today’s world 
scene would argue that a point has now 
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come in the evolution of culture when its 
fruits will be tasted either by all or by 
none, $ 
r CHARLES S, BRANT 
Colgate University 


Weaver, W. Warrace. Social Problems. 
Pp. viii, 792. New York: William 
Sloane Associates, 1951. $5.00. 

To write a good book on social problems 
is a difficult task. It must deal with a 
great mass of factual material, yet must 
not be a “World Almanac.” It must be 
based on sound- theory, yet not be too 
theoretical throughout. The “pure theo- 
rists” must be very unhappy over books ` 
on social problems, for to admit that a 
social phenomenon is a “problem” is to 
use a “value judgment,” and that is taboo. 
(One cannot but wonder how they can 
even declare anything taboo without using 
a value judgment!) But fortunately most 
sociologists are broader minded than this, 
and are therefore on familiar speaking 
terms with social problems. 

Weaver divides his analysis into six 
parts, most’ of which are logical, though it 
is difficult to see a clear distinction be- 
tween Part II (Personal Crises) and Part 
III (Family Discord), “Prostitution,” in 
Part II, requires fwo people who flout 
social standards as surely as does “Il- 
legitimacy,” in Part III. One is no more 
personal than the other. Likewise divorce, 
under “Family Tension” in Part III, is 
often as much of a “Personal Crisis” as 
are many of the items under that label 
in Part II. Also, in Part I, on “The 


‘Nature and Scope of Social Problems,” it 


is doubtful whether a whole chapter on 
“Disaster” is justifiable. One paragraph 
could show the usual five successive phases 
of disasters, which after all are sporadic 
affairs and not subject to the same degree 
of social control as are the “normal” social 
problems. 

In the first chapter the concept of the 
social problém is fairly well stated, pro- 
viding a basis for the discussion of specific 
problems. But the closing chapter, “Social 
Problems and Social Policy,” is better. 
It is an excellent bit of social philosophy— 
clear, analytical, and broad in scope of 
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thought. The main body of the book— 
the twenty-five chapters on specific social 
problems—is well done. It covers, for the 
most part, the usual list of topics, but 
there is an excellent chapter on “Old Age,” 
not always found in similar books. The 
current emphasis on this topic, the country 
over, makes this chapter especially timely. 
Some of the statistics in a number of chap- 
ters are older than necessary, but others 
are up to the minute. In general, the 
numerous problems are dealt with satis- 
factorily,- the factual material being ade- 
quate, the viewpoint hard-headed and ob- 
jective, and the conclusions well taken. 
The writing throughout is admirable, with 
very clear expression of thought and many 
a well-turned phrase. All in all, the book 
will be found a very useful text. 
Ray E. BABER 
Pomona College 


Jouns, Ray, and Davw F. DEMARCHE. 
Community Organization and Agency 
Responsibility. Pp. xiv, 214. New 
York: Association Press, 1951. $3.75. 
For those who are looking for a good, 

panoramic view of social welfare with 


highlights on community organization this’ 


book will be helpful. Its moving camera 
covers the field of social work from the 
history of Social Security. in America to 
methods of conducting community surveys. 

A most interesting and helpful section 
presents the findings of an original study 
made by the authors of interagency rela- 
tionships. This material lends strong sup- 
port to the thesis that social agencies pro- 
viding direct social services have a re- 
sponsibility for community planning. 

It is disappointing to this reviewer that 
the book fails to emphasize social planning 
as a process whereby people—all people— 
evolve, through orderly and conscientious 
effort, more fruitful and efficient ways of 
solving their social problems. By implica- 
tion, the materia] seems. to adhere to the 
doctrine that it is the community organi- 
zation worker who makes it possible for 
communities to effect social progress. The 
book seems to stress the indispensable role 
of the “expert” in community organization, 
who. weighs cemmunity problems, evolves 
solutions and then through “citizen partici- 
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pation” tries to put these solutions into 
effect. - 

A larger number of “experts” than ever 
now agree that community organization is 
not just a method used by social workers 
to help solve social problems, but rather 
it is democracy’s own peculiar way of or- 
ganizing itself into a more satisfactory way 
of life. Experts do smooth the way for 
this democratic process, but they neither 
originate nor control it. Community or- 
ganization goes on apace whether profes- 
sional workers .are available or not. The 
contribution of the experts is to help de- 
termine how “good” or “bad” the process 
shall be. : 

In one quotation, apparently endorsed 
by. the authors, the “elements of democ- 
racy” in social planning are said to con- 
sist of a “hospitality” by the community 
organization worker “to all positive and 
creative ideas” and “careful consideration 
of them after they are in form to be 
considered.” Democracy, which is making 
remarkable strides in building a better 
America through the use of community 
organization in one form or another, may 
be puzzled to hear that social workers are 
willing merely to give “hospitality” to 
democratically generated: ideas. 

i A. Davip BOUTERSE 
` Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tarran, PAuL W. (Ed.).. Contemporary 
Correction. Pp. xvii, 434. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1951. 
$5.50. 

This book attempts the ambitious project 
of discussing all pertinent aspects of con- 
temporary correction by having different 
“authorities” contribute separate chapters 
dealing with specialties in which they are 
expert. Thus a chapter on “The Federal 
Prison System” by James V. Bennett, di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, is 
a natural; likewise the one on ‘‘Classifica- 
tion. in the Prison System” by Frank Love- 
land, now an asssitant director of the 
Federal Bureau of. Prisons, but formerly 
Director of Classification for the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, or the one on “State 
Organization for Correctional Administra- 
tion” by Richard A. McGee, director, De- 
partment of Corrections, State of California. 
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Many other well-known names are in- 
cluded in the list of contributors. In 
justification of the effort, the editor says, 
“This volume is predicated upon the im- 
_ portance of understanding the total task, 

as seen through the experience of out- 
standing authorities in each of the varied 
fields of correctional practice” (Preface, p. 
ix). 

There are 26 chapters -by °32 different 

‘authors (some chapters involve more than 
one author), grouped under five principal 
headings, namely: Part I, “Correction: 
Preliminary Considerations”; Part IT, “Ad- 
ministrative Organization and Classifica- 
tion”; Part ITI, “Programs in the Correc- 
tional Institution”; Part IV, “Types of 
Correctional Institutions”; Part V, “Extra- 
- mural Treatment.” Very -brief editorial 

explanations precede each part, and there 
is a reasonably comprehensive index. The 
book carries a foreword by Sanford Bates, 
and there is a full listing of authors with 
identification information and an indica- 
tion of why they may be taken to be ex- 
perts in their several specialties. 

As is inevitable in a book of this type, 
there is considerable unevenness in presen- 
tation as well as some overlapping and 
redundancy in treatment, but on the whole, 
the editorial job has been sufficiently well 
done to eliminate most of the objections 
to this procedure. 
the atithorities frequently give their opin- 
ions and interpretations in connection with 
many problems about which there is little 
or no factual information. The emphasis is 
on contemporary practice, or-on what is 
believed to be desirable practice at the 
present time. There is very little reference 
to historical, materials, or to the problem 
of how we have come to advocate or to 

` practice procedures now assumed to be 
“better” than those similarly approved in 
earlier times. z 

As a treatise outlining current ideas and 
ideals of the “new penology,” this book is 
a welcome addition to the field. Cor- 

_rectional workers will find it a challenging 
barometer against which to compare their 
own efforts, and students and professional 
people generally will be equally thankful 
for this compilation. It is a “must” book 


“more to do. 


As is to be expected, ` 
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on the list of anyone professionally in- 
terested in the field of correctional work. 

GEoRGE B. Voro 
University of Minnesota 


ANDERSON, Mary, as told to Mary N. 
Winstow. Woman at Work: The Au- 
tobiography of Mary Anderson. Pp. 
xii, 266. Minneapolis:. University of 
Minnesota Press, 1951. $3.50. . 
“Now I am working for a federal. law 

requiring equal pay for women. After we 

get that I know there will be something 

... With these words, 

Mary Anderson, woman at work, ends her 
autobiography, which she calls the story of 
a “fine, full life.” 

In 1889 a Swedish girl of sixteen immi- . 
grated to this country, with little educa- 
tion, no knowledge of English, nothing but 
her own strong hands and active mind. 
From 1920 to 1944 she was director of the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor. It is with fifty-five years of hard, 
uncompromising work that Mary Ander- 
son’s story deals. 

Mary Anderson was a student of life, not 
of books. She describes her early years 
as a casual worker—ten jobs in the first 
six years; then as a factory worker, pro- 
gressing from a skilled job in the shoe 
industry to trade union leadership; finally, 
as a government employee, with the working 
conditions of women her one concern. 
From her experiences in the harsh reality 
of the working world, she distilled the 
practical wisdom that stood her in good 
stead when she had reached a position of 
high responsibility, with a major role to 
play in determining the standards and 
needed regulations of women in industry. 
Slack time, unemployment, night work, the 
ill-effects of the ten-hour work day were 
no academic matters to her. Of her ex- 
perience in the shoe factory and her work 
in trade unions she says, “I learned that it 
was not always necessary to change jobs 
to get better working conditions.” 

-The generation that remembers Jane 
Addams of Hull House, Florence Kelly 
of the National Consumers League, and 
Mrs. Raymond Robbins, President of the 
Women’s Trade Union League, will retrace 
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with deep interest the hard road over 
which these and other great leaders led the 
working women in the first half.of the 
twentieth century. But younger workers, 
who today reap the fruits of past labors, 
will profit most by reading this book. 


The battles against the inequities that 


have barred the -progress of working 
_ women make dramatic reading, and those 
battles are not yet over. 
` Mary Anderson disposes effectively. of 
the hoary clichés about working women. 
The “pin money” theory, for example, was 
_exploded through factual evidence that 
most women work for their own living, 
and for their dependents. She describes 
her persistent struggle to ensure appoint- 
ment of women to important govern- 
mental committees, to get consideration for 
such matters aš hours and wages of women 
in the war industries. Then there were the 
unions- themselves, with all too little 
interest in the unionization of women, op- 
posed to equal pay for equal work, yet 
afraid of low-paid women as competitors 
who were undercutting men. There were 
also to be faced, of course, those employers 
who welcomed a mass of unskilled, un- 
organized women workers. And finally, 
there were the women themselves; “the 
only security women could see was in mar- 
riage and that made it difficult to get many 
of them into the trade union movement.” 

The book is a simple, personal narrative 
by a woman whose life was her work. 
Many paragraphs begin “I said” or “I 
think” and go-on to describe how her words 
and her thoughts were translated into 
action. Her opinions are salty and real- 
istic; “day care centers,” for example, she 
regards as only a “stop-gap . . . the wear 
and tear on the mother is something to be 
thought of ...she cannot be a very 
good mother if she is so tired she is ready 
to drop... .” 

Miss Anderson served under five Presi- 
dents, and various Secretaries of Labor. 
The Presidents and Secretaries of Labor 
were just people to her, but powerful 
people, who could further or impede the 
progress of the working women in the 
world of today. On that basis, she judged 
them. While her book is a story of a 
single life with a single theme, the role 
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she played was against the changing scenes 
and great movements of our times. 
HELEN GLENN Tyson 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE oN AciInc. Man 
and His Years: an account of the first 
National Conference on Aging. Pp. viii, 
311. Raleigh, N. C.: Health Publications 
Institute, 1951. $3.25 cloth; $1.75 paper. 
This is a summary account of the first 

National Conference on Aging sponsored 

by the Federal Security Agency. The 

book is framed with brief introductory 
statements by Oscar R. Ewing, Federal 

Security Administrator, and John L. 

Thurston, Deputy Administrator, and a 

concluding chapter forecasting the “next 


-steps” by Clark Tibbitts, the conference 


director. In between are eleven chapters 
dealing with population changes, income, 
employment and rehabilitation, health, ed- 
ucation, family life, creative and recrea- 
tional activities, religious programs, pro- 
fessional personnel, research on the aging, 
and community organization. These chap- 


-ters are condensed; unsigned statements 


prepared by the eleven separate planning 
committees and represent the leading ideas, 
formulations, and proposals for private or 
public action with respect to the interests 
and welfare of the aging population. 

The conference was apparently an out- 


standing success arid provides a fine demon- 


stration of democratic action in planned 
discussion groups. - Anyone contemplating 
similar deliberations by selected panels on 
a nationwide basis can profit from a perusal 
of the conference procedures. The amount 
of ground covered in the three-day con- 
ference, the selection and relevance of 
the facts presented, and the core unit of 
agrement running through a diversityeof 
points of view and minor qualifications 
constitute an impressive achievement. ‘Any 
leader of community programs for the 
aged or director of research in the prob- 
Iems of aging will want to have this 
reference source within easy reach. Those 
facing old age personally will find therein 
encouragement, guidance, and a sense of 
security and pride in a country represented 
by such leadership both in the federal 
agency and in public and private institu- 
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tions. Indeed, a word of praise is richly 
deserved for the excellent selection of 
registrants for participation in the con- 
ference. 

The book suffers somewhat from lack of 
continuity and orderly progression in the 
development of concepts, from irregulari- 
ties in chapter structure and in quality of 
writing, from the not infrequent repetition 
of ideas, and from a relative sparsity of 
facts presented and conclusions reached. 
But it compensates for. these and other de- 
fects in the abundance of stimulating ideas 
and proposals and as a cross-section rep- 
resentation of ` contemporary American 
thought and interest in the problems and, 
also, in the challenge of aging. It is the 
opinion of this reviewer that both the con- 
ference and the book have been well worth 
the efforts expended and that such a con- 
ference should be repeated at a suitable 
time and place. 

7 Leo W. Simmons 

Cornell Medical School 


Proscowe, Morris. Sex and the Law. 
Pp. ix, 310. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1951. $3.95. 

In this book a judge of great legal 
erudition and practical experience analyzes 
’ the limitations of social efforts to control sex- 
ual behavior by legislation. The author’s 
survey of common and statutory law regard- 
ing marriage, annulment, divorce, illegiti- 
macy, and sex crimes culminates in a number 
of interesting and to some in all probability 
provocative conclusions. In essence, these 
conclusions are that the existing law makes 
it -too easy to get married and too easy 
to get divorced, that our law should be 
better prepared to deal with the problem 
of illegitimacy than it is, and that it needs 
a complete reorientation in the field of 
sex crimes. In the latter area the author 
recommends dropping many of the legal 
prohibitions concerning sexual activities 
which can be better controlled by agencies 
other than the law. ‘He believes in con- 
fining the scope of control through the 
threat of severe penalties to the following 
four aspects of sexual activity: (1) hetero- 
sexual and homosexual acts in which force 
and violence or their threat is used to 
achieve sexual objectives; (2) hetero- 
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sexual and homosexual acts involving chil- 
dren and adolescents; (3) heterosexual and 
homosexual acts which outrage public 
decency or give rise to public scandal; 
and (4) heterosexual and homosexual pros- 
titution. 

To laymen this book will render an im- 
portant service in giving them a great 
amount of pertinent information about 
existing legislation and court practice in 
relation to sexual behavior. It will also 
provide them with some challenge for the 
formulation of public opinion-in that 
respect. To lawyers it will give the ‘sig- 
nificant if not happy experience of finding 
expounded by a member of their own 
profession the limitations which . human 
nature and social conditions put upon the 
effectiveness of the law. To both groups: 
it will give the rare pleasure of encounter- 
ing detachment in the discussion of 
emotionally charged material and clarity 
in the presentation of legal complexities. 

Another merit of the book is that the 
premises from which the conclusions and 
recommendations are drawn are always 
clearly stated. The reader is thus enabled 
to know in cases of his disagreement with 
the author whether the controversy is one 
over goals or one over methods. 

The book is interestingly written with a 
wealth of documentation by case material 
which, however, is never presented in such 
a manner as to leave doubt about the 
abstract principle involved. It deserves 


-welcome as an important and socially sig- 


nificant piece of work whether one is in 
agreement with the author or not. It is 
a work which gives the citizen confidence 
in the vitality and seriousness of social 
concern with which the legal profession on 
occasions examines its functions, its ef- 
fectiveness, and its power of reform. 
Orro POLLAK 
University of Pennsylvania 


Dees, Jesse WALTER, JR, and James S. 
Hapiey. Jim Crow. Pp.. xiii, 529. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: Ann Arbor Pub- 
lishers, 1951. $4.00 cloth; $2.50 paper. 
This reviewer has long wished that some 

competent scholar would write the story of 

racial discrimination in the United States, 
particularly in view of the changes which 


? 
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‘ 


have come about as a result of our par- 
ticipation in World War II. 
feeling of ancicipation with which he sat 
down to read Jim Crow, a study by “two 
trained social scientists—one a University 
professor . . . and the other a social worker 


. one- white and the other a Negro.” 


Evidently he expected too much. 

While the authors have brought to- 
gether a large mass of material, this ma- 
terial is taken from comparatively few 
sources. Each chapter is “adapted” or 
“adopted” (sic, p. 245) from other studies. 
Thus chapter 12 consists of twenty-seven 
pages summarized from the October 1949 
issue of New South with no other authority 
cited. Chapter 13 is a sixty-four page 
. summary of a report prepared by the 
American Jewish Congress and the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People with no other authority 
cited. These are typical. One wonders 
whether the studies from which these 
chapters are “adapted” really have gar- 
nered all the knowlege available on these 
subjects. At any rate the authors admit 
that they have not written their own book, 
occasionally using quotation marks ex- 
tending over many pages (pp. 152-62, 
199-215). 

One wonders also whether the authors 
are ignorant of the laws regarding the use 
of the comma since the most elementary 
rules of punctuation are frequently un- 
observed. We cannot but deplore a uni- 
versity professor’s violent disagreement 
with Webster in spelling. -“Colier’s niaga- 
zine” (p. 63), “religeous” (p. 131), “front 
yeard” (p. 156), “stollen property” -(p. 
223), “hous of the legislature” (p. 225), 
“at lease eight” (p. 252), and “efficancy” 
(p. 263) are samples of individuality which 
leave a bad impression. Why is the word 
“South” capitalized in one place and put 
in lower case three lines farther down 
(p. 193)? Since the book is the product of 
an electroplate process taken directly from 
manuscript, perhaps the typist is at fault. 
A typist’s work should be proofread before 
publishing. But not even bad typing can 
excuse lapses into incredible grammar 
(pp. 48, 119, 160, 196)! 

Nor ‘does the material appear to be 
consistent. On page 7 we find the state- 


Thus the- 
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ment: “Myrdal was amazed at the ap- 
parent hypocracy (sic) of the American 
people during a war with Hitler in what 
they said—a professed belief in racial 
equality—and actual practice.’ On page 
71, “The Negro in America today is still 
a second-class citizen.” This is substanti- 
ated by the consideration of the Negro 
slums (chap. 9) and the Truman Report, 
To Secure These Rights (199-215). Yet 
in chapters 12-14 nearly every southern 
state is mentioned as giving the Negro 
better educational facilities, hospitals, rec- 
reation, slum clearance and housing pro- 
jects, extension of political privileges and 
civil- rights, and ending discrimination in 
employment. If we were to judge by these 


_ chapters alone, our conclusion would be 


that-the Negro is at least as well off as 

the white citizen of the lower economic 
group. We wonder if this really is true. 
Jonn G. VANDEUSEN 

Hobart College l 


Rusin, Morton. Plantation County. Pp. 
xxiv, 235. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1951. $3.50. 
This is one of a series of studies of-the 

Modern Cultures of the South organized 

by Professor of Anthropology John Gillin 

of the University of North Carolina and 
financed by the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 

Mr. Rubin presents a fluently written 

social anthropological survey of the or- 

ganization of a southern community: and 
the behavior, thoughts, and concepts of its 

people. The community was chosen as a 

typical one in the coastal plains or the old 

plantation cotton belt, and has 5,000 whites 
and 20,000 Negroes in its population. The 
author lived in this county in 1947 and 

1948, returning to it in 1950, and carried 

on a thorough field study guided from 

Chapel Hill, and reported all findings to 

the University.- The result is a study 

which is probably one of the best examples 
of the uniquely American procedure of the 
inductive research method of cultural an- 
thropology applied to a difficult area with 

a sensitive pattern of biracial social stand- 

ards. The study reveals most of the 

relevant facts with scientific candor and 
keeps aloof from sensational revelations or 
rash judgments of mores or institutions. 
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The book covers in meticulous detail 
several plantations, the small farms, the 
industries, the relations of whites and 
Negroes as well as the social statuses of 
whites and Negroes within their own races, 
the churches, the cultural patterns and 
social circumstances for youth, adulthood, 
and old age, and finally a survey of the 
culture of the plantation area. Through- 
out the book a fascinating process of 
- change is revealed which today pervades 
the entire’ South. Not only does cotton 
give way to livestock and lumber and 
factories, but the entire institutional and 
social pattern is undergoing many changes. 
This is unobtrusively revealed and gives 
the impression. of the operation of a power- 
ful ferment to which there seems no end. 

This is another most worthy contribution 
to our knowledge of the South by the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and makes the 
reader impatient for the appearance of 
other studies in-Professor Gillin’s series. 

KARL BRANDT 

Stanford University 


Hoittoway, Marx. Heavens on Earth: 
Utopian Communities in America, 1680- 
1880. Pp. xvi, 240. .New York. Li- 
brary Publishers, 1951. $4.75. 

The utopian communities that were 
founded on American soil and lived, most 
of them, for a short time and then disap- 
peared into the main current of American 
life have been of increasing interest to 
American historians in the new vogue for 
social history and of especial significance 
for the various American studies programs 
that are endeavoring to integrate the di- 
verse fields of American culture. Pro- 
fessor Victor Bestor, for instance, has 
spent much time. working over the material 
for the Fourieristic groups; the Shakers 
and several of the other religious com- 
munities have had their stories told; and 
recently Mr. W. R. Cross has analyzed in 
detail the part played in many of the 
vehement movements of the nineteenth 
century by the inhabitants of Central New 
York—the famous Burnt-over District. 

This little book by Mark Holloway is a 

` more popularly written account of the 
utopias of the two centuries marked off 
in the title. The story is interestingly told, 
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but there is little new material, few 
footnotes, and a bibliography that is 
obviously shorter than the number of 
works that the author must have used, even 
if he relied, as he says, heavily upon the 
two books so long almost alone in the field 
—John Humphrey Noyes’s American So- 
cialisms and Charles Nordhoff’s Commu- 
nistic Societies of the United States, both 
of them a combination of primary and sec- 
ondary material. Tribute is paid also to 

The American Faith by E. S. Bates, but 
there is little evidence that Mr. Holloway 
has done much research in the rich con- 
temporary material for any of the com- 
munities. 

The book starts with a sketch of the 
utopian ideal and in a few pages makes 
a rather vague connection between eight- 
eenth and ninetenth century utopian groups 
and the utopian and escapist ideas through 
the ages. The first chapter sums up what 
is known of the communities founded in 
America in the colonial period, then in 
eleven chapters there are brief accounts of 
the Owenite, Fourierist, and Icarian secular 
socialist groups and of the religious com- 
munities such as the Shakers and the 
Rappists.” The book ends with a glimpse 
of the post-1880 utopias and an estimate 
of the significance of the whole movement. 
Within these limits the story is interesting, 
if thin, and is well written with a sympa- 
thetic treatment that should make an ap- 
peal to the general reader, although any | 
student working in the field will need to 
explore much farther in the rich literature 
on the subject. 

“Many of the obvious and sometimes 
amusing errors or slips are doubtless due 
to the great condensation necessitated in 
covering so much in such short compass. 
It is most unfair, for example, to call 
Governor Bradford and his associates of 
Plymouth an “oligarchy” when they en- 
deavored to pay off the debts of the colony 
by. control of the Indian trade, and it is 
dificult to see what that group could 
have done to further Boston “authoritari- 
anism.” The new life of Governor Brad- 
ford by Bradford Smith would have been 
helpful on this point. 

No student of colonial history should 
make the statement (p. 31) that Boston 
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authoritarianism “reached its peak at the 
end.of the seventeenth century”—the time 
of its obvious decline—or that the witch- 
craft trials could justifiably be called 
“Cotton Mather’s trials.” 

It is possible that the connection im- 
plied on p. 99 between Count de Leon and 
the Zoarites is unintentional, but the evi- 
dence of any “signs of success” in the 
Frances Wright colony at Nashoba is un- 
authenticated and seems peculiar to the 
author who is, I think, equally unjustified 
in calling Nashoba an Owenite settlement 
(p. 114). 

Even Professor Bestor would smile, I 
think, at the statement that Albert Bris- 
bane “initiated a Fouierist movement that 
swept a nation,” and the idea that Horace 


Greeley gave “sober advice” to the Four-- 


ierists is more than a little amusing. (The 
italics are reviewer’s in both instances.) 

The condemnation of the Jansonists (p. 
168) is unduly harsh, and the reference to 
Oberlin students (p. 179) needs qualifi- 
cation or clarification to make it anything 
other than smart or slapstick humor. 

The same tendency is seen in the re- 
mark (p. 183) that Oneida was chosen by 
Noyes as the site for his community be- 
cause it was “near the Canadian border in 
case further flight should be necessary”— 
a statement true neither in fact nor lo- 
cation. - ` 

In general, it seems evident that the 
author either failed to understand or, per- 
haps, had no space to explain the reasons 
why the utopian idea was prominent in 
the minds of both Europeans and Ameri- 
cans in the early nineteenth century and 
why the combination of cheap land on the 
frontier, American perfectionism and re- 
vivalism, and a democratic way of life 
provided for a time a fertile soil. for ex- 
periments caused largely by religious re- 
strictions and revulsion from the unfor- 
tunate effects of rapid industrialization. 
There is no adequate tribute, either, to the 
enrichment of American culture from such 
a galaxy of “socialisms” which tempered, 
at least, the effects of what Professor 
Hacker has called The Triumph of Ameri- 
can Capitalism. 

ALICE FELT TYLER 

University of Minnesota 
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Hart, JosepH K. Education in the Hu- 
mane Community. Pp. xiii, 172. -New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1951. $3.00. 
Under the title “Education in the Hu- 

mane Community,” the John Dewey So- 
ciety has published the last writing of 
Joseph Kinmont Hart, who passed away 
March 10, 1949. He was regarded as an 
outstanding exponent of progressive edu- 
cation in its community-centered interpre- 
tation. Throughout his career as a writer 
and teacher Professor Hart propounded 
the thesis that the school itself cannot 
adequately educate; genuine education of 
humane character needs to be rooted in the 
life of a real community. He held that the 
democratic task in education was not pri- 
marily a problem of teaching children in 
school, but of building a community within 
which children could not help but grow up 
to be democratic, intelligent, disciplined 
persons, 

Professor Hart looked back to the small 
face-to-face village communities of Greece 
and of New England. In such communi- 
ties, thought, nourished by a rich cultural 
heritage, achieved creative solutions as 
real problems of life were faced. But how 
industrialism has decimated -our villages, 
and our overgrown cities are marked by 
individualism and cultural disintegration. 
Modern life does not supply the depth 
and wholeness which is prerequisite for 
morality and religion, and for the creative - 
self-realization of the individual. 

The achievement of a humane culture 
has three facets: First must come a restor- 
ation within our complex civilization of the 
small community which will give the 
growing child rootage in an actual, tangible, 
social reality. Second, we must build a 
school which will help the child enter into 
the larger world of humanity without los- 
ing his natural élan and will to live. Third, 
we must have a social development which 
will make it possible for the human indi- 
vidual to discover himself, and to disci- 
pline himself, for a creative part in the 
world’s work. 

The book looks towards the future, but 
it is qualified by a nostalgic idealization of 
the small communities of the past. The 


_village community, with all its virtues, was 


—and still is—often the seat of prejudice 


and general backwardness. In any case, 
we cannot restore it. Our problem is how 
to develop a humane culture in the large- 
scale civilizations of the present day. To 
this problem, no very concrete answers 
are given; the author’s main purpose was 
to locate and define the problem. It is 
not meet, in the present instance, to 
quarrel with this intent: the sincerity, 
the gentleness, and highmindedness which 
pervade the writing preclude an ungracious 
epitaph. Joseph Kinmont Hart has left 
us a thoughtful piece, somewhat senti- 
mental perhaps, but fragrant with a tender 

hope. i 
: I. B. BERKSON 
` College of the City of New York 


Bucxtey, Witt1am F., Jr. God and Man 
at Yale. Pp. xix, 240. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company, 1951. $3.50. 

This extremely interesting and force- 
fully written book, by an alumnus who had 
just ‘completed his four years of under- 
graduate study at Yale, is one of the most 
. controversial publications about higher ed- 
ucation since the issuance of the Harvard 
Report. 

Buckley’s major thesis is that Yale “de- 
rives its moral and financial support from 
Christian individuals and then addresses 
itself to the task of persuading the sons of 
these supporters to be atheistic socialists.” 
To prove this thesis he candidly but un- 
convincingly describes Vale professors by 
name and quotes excerpts from identified 
texts used in their courses. The Depart- 
ments of Religion and of Economics reap 
the most vigorous vituperation, but those 
of sociology, psychology, philosophy, and 
the social sciences, as well as specific extra- 
curricular organizations, come within the 
author’s caustic purview. 

While Mr. Buckley would allow freedom 
of research, he is convinced that the teach- 


ing faculty of Yale “is morally and con- — 


stitutionally responsible to the trustees of 
Yale, who are in turn responsible to the 
alumni and thus duty bound to transmit 
to their students the wisdom, insight, and 
value judgments which in the trustees’ 
opinion will enable the American citizen 
to make the optimum adjustment to the 
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community, and the world.” His remedy 
is simple: fire those who do not conform 
to the opinions of the trustees. Surpris- 
ingly enough in the light of the specificity 
of his citations, he states: “I shall not 
say what specific professors should be 
discharged.” 

The most obvious criticism of Mr. 
Buckley’s analysis is that he has selected 
only those instances or quotations that 
prove his thesis and has conveniently or 
deliberately ignored all others. At the 
time the author was assembling his ma- 
terial, a committee of alumni completed 
its report on religious life at Yale and 
unanimously agreed that the religious 
atmosphere was remarkably wholesome. 
A member of the Yale faculty deliberately 
used Buckley’s technique of quoting out 
of context and has shown that the eco- 
nomic texts criticized by Mr. Buckley as 
Keynesian could be proven to be in vig- 
orous support of the most conservative 
authoritarianism of the capitalist class. 

The smear technique of selecting isolated 
experiences and quoting out of context is 
not new. But it is unfortunate that one 


_ as young and as capable with his pen as 


Mr. Buckley should stoop to this level in 
his first book. 

In this reviewer’s judgment, the issues 
are much deeper than those treated by Mr, 
Buckley. It is not a matter of indoctrin- 
ating Christianity or failing to do so; it is, 
rather, assuring freedom to the student to 
make his own value-judgments based upon 


-comprehensive knowledge and broad ex- 


perience. It is not a matter of perpetuat- 
ing individualism or promoting collectivism 
but rather that of instilling in each indi- 
vidual a sense of responsibility for his 
fellowmen whether expressed through per- 
son-to-person relationships or through 
representative government. 

: Francis J. BROWN 

American Council on Education 

Washington, D. C. 


Hvurzey, - HELEN ANGELA. On Good 
Ground: The Story of the Sisters of St, 
Joseph in St. Paul. Pp. xvi, 312. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1951. $3.75, 
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This volume sets down the history of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph in St. Paul, but 
at the same time it does much more, for 
it recounts. the growth of the diocese of 
St. Paul under Bishops Cretin, Grace, 
` Ireland, and Dowling. Since the Sisters of 
- St. Joseph came to St. Paul at the very 
beginning of the diocesan history, the au- 
thor wisely chooses to tell the story of her 
community -in an indirect manner, citing 
the great contributions of the sisters as a 
companion piece to the work of the bishops, 
the priests, and the laity. 

In November, 1851, four sisters of St. 
Joseph arrived by Mississippi River steam- 
boat at the frontier landing in St. Paul. 
They had set out from the motherhouse at 
Carondelet near ‘St. Louis and were the 
first sisters.to arrive in the new diocese 
of St. Paul. Now, one hundred years later 
the community maintains in Minnesota and 
North Dakota numerous high schools, 
academies, grade schools, hospitals, or- 
phanages, and schools of nursing, as well 
as the College of St. Catherine in St. 
Paul. 

Sister Helen recounts with great ac- 
curacy and care the many incidents great 
and small which make up the history of 
her community, but she is at her best 
when she turns to the great. figures of her 
narrative, Bishop Cretin, Archbishop Ire- 
land, his sister Ellen, and Sister Antonia. 
Father Joseph Cretin had been sent to 
work originally. among the Indians in 
Minnesota but soon found himself. as- 
signed to parish work in Prairie du Chien. 
Seven years later he became the first 
bishop ofall of Minnesota territory and al- 
most immediately he invited the Sisters 
of St. Joseph to assist him in his mis- 
sionary labors. During the seven years of 
his career as a bishop he was closely 
associated with the Sisters of St. Joseph. 
This close relationship continued under 
Bishop Grace, but it was during the life- 
time of Bishop Ireland that both the dio- 
cese and the community of sisters made 
the great strides that promised a bright 
future. 

" The pen of Sister Helen is at its best 
in describing Archbishop Ireland. She pre- 
sents the “consecrated blizzard of the 


` pleading a cause. 
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Northwest” with candor and understanding. 
She pays tribute to his greatness and 
personal sanctity but notes, too, that Ire- 
land was outspoken to the point of rash- 
ness and was apt to overstate his case in 
Few bishops ever made 
more of ‘an effort to put themselves right 
with American public opinion, and perhaps 
none has had a better understanding of 
America and its people. Ireland regarded 
his great task as a simple one—to reveal 
the church to America and America to the 
church, 

As for Ireland’s relationship to the Sis- 
ters of St. Joseph, Sister Helen emphasizes 
that he was clearly their friend, and she 
regards it as a tribute to his personality 
that there is to this day almost no per- 
ception of the fact that for a full forty 
years he headed a veritable family dynasty 
which governed the Sisters of St. Joseph 
in St. Paul. 

The other great -figure that pre-empts a 
major part of this volume is Sister 
Antonia McHugh, who almost singlehanded 
raised the standards and stature of ‘the 
teaching sisters in the United States. With 
great foresight and hard work she made the 


_ College of St. Catherine an institution to 


be envied and emulated. She sought and 
secured full accreditation for her institu- 
tion and she insisted that Catholic paro- 
chial schools find their place as the equal 


-of the public schools chiefly by providing 


the teaching sisters with as much or more 
training as public school teachers; more- 
over, she did everything in her power to 
raise the standards of teaching in Catholic 
high schools. The integrity of Sister Helen 


„as historian again comes to the fore when 
„she notes that Sister Antonia’s efforts to 


make St. Catherine’s another Vassar were 
not enough, for such a goal failed to con- 
sider the central purpose of any Catholic 
college—to make better Christians as well 
as to impart intellectual training. 

This fine study of Sister Helen concludes 
with a series of excellent bibliographical 
notes and a complete index. The volume is 
a first class addition to the history of edu- 
cation in America. 

FREDERICK G. HocHWALT 

Washington, D. C. 
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SINCLAR, Ancus. The Conditions of 
Knowing: An Essay Towards a Theory 
of Knowledge. Pp. 260. New- York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1951. 
$3.50. 


Mr. Angus Sinclair’s theory of knowl- 


edge has the merit of rejecting separate 


“realms” of the “subjective” and “objec- 
- tive.’ Distinctions of this sort have 
limited, not absolute or ultimate, import 
for conditions of knowing. 

The theory proposed sets our from dif- 
ferences in interpretations of progress, 
order, purpose, laws, causality, probability, 
time, space, qualities, and the like. Em- 
` phasis on such differences leads to the 
strange conclusion that we cannot reliably 
discuss these subject matters, but only our 
own. attitudes, the selections and groupings 
we make in our attention, or our own ex- 
perience. On this approach, a theory of 
knowledge would basically consider “men” 
as having experience and knowledge; lan- 
guage would become little more than a 
“causative” device for the altering of at- 
titudes; and logic would give place to the 
study of factors prominent in our ex- 
perience and of techniques effective in pro- 
ducing satisfactory experiences. 

The presentation of this theory neglects 
to follow out to a solution the traditional dif- 
ficulties which itposes. Thus it takes the dif- 
ference between an illusory and a real pyra- 


mid as exemplifying conditions of knowledge . 


rather than peculiarities of perception 
which we may examine and explain. Again, 
this account sets up a sharp contrast be- 
tween relationships of cause and effect and 
of means and ends in behavior. Above 
all, the theory fails to take into account 


that points of view cohere for all their 


relativity—and not only because we may 
happen to agree, but because of the nature 
of the things with which we deal; šo that 
we may, despite differences say among 
astronomical or botanical or other interpre- 
tations, nevertheless distinguish stars from 
plants and even pursue metaphysical in- 
_quiries into space-time and ‘qualities and 
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the rest without being unduly disturbed by 
fabricated epistemological puzzles. 

At the same time, this essay contains 
some important insights. To cite a few: 
metaphysics is not explanatory but analy- 
tical; epistemology does not have special 
knowledge totally differing in kind from 
the normal; the physicist’s table with its 
primary qualities is not in another’ world 
than that of the common table vivid with 
secondary. qualities; the present has both 
succession and simultaneity in it; and cur- 
rent disblief in inevitable progress is dis- 
belief in inevitable decline also. 

RicHaArD Hore 

University of Pittsburgh 


TAYLOR, A. E. Socrates. Pp. 192. Bos- 
ton: The Beacon Press, 1951. $2.50. 
This book by the late professor of moral 

philosophy in Edinburgh University has 

been published in this country to com- 
memorate the 2,350th anniversary of 

Socrates’ execution. It is however not a 

new publication, for it first appeared in 

England in 1932, more than a dozen years 

prior to the author’s death in 1945; the 

American publishers should have stated 

these facts explicitly somewhere in the 

present edition. 

The book is an expression of the inter- 
pretation of Plato and Socrates, which 
Taylor and the late John Burnet culti- 
vated with extraordinary scholarship and 
vigor. Taylor assumes that the allegedly 
early dialogues of Plato are reasonably ac- 
curate historical accounts of the life and 
thought of Socrates; and the argument in 
the volume is based on this assumption. 
But though this premise is supported by 
considerations that carry some weight, 
they are not generally’ accepted by com- 
petent scholars as conclusive. In any 
event, more than two-thirds of the book 
deals with the life, the trial, and the death 
of Socrates as reported chiefly in the 
Platonic dialogues. On the other hand, 
sufficient background material is supplied 
concerning the political significance of 
Athens’ decline as a consequence of the 
Peloponnesian War to give the reader a 
genuine understanding of the historical cir- 
cumstances under which the life of Soc- 
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rates came to its tragic end. Taylor’s ac- 
count, it is almost superfluous to add, 
is engrossing and moving. 

The final chapter of the book deals 
with the nature of Socrates’ self-appointed 
“mission” and with his doctrinal contribu- 
tions to philosophy. In agreement with 
Burnet, Taylor held that it was Socrates 
who created the conception of the soul 
which has since dominated European 
thought; and he maintained that Socrates’ 
mission and ethical teachings were indis- 
solubly related to this conception. Taylor 
also gives an unusually clear account of the 
Socratic theory of knowledge and science, 
and he explains with sympathy Socrates’ 
turning away from the causal analysis of 
_ events as practiced by the ancient physi- 
cist-philosophers in favor of a thorough- 
going teleological approach to nature. 
Quite evidently Taylor did not believe that 
this latter turn of thought was a capital 
misfortune for the subsequent history of 
science. It is indeed pertinent to note 
that Taylor’s judgments on various inci- 
dents in the life of Socrates, as well as on 
Socratic doctrinal tenets, were. not unin- 
fluenced by the circumstance that he was 
firmly committed to the ethical and theo- 
logical teachings of Christianity. 

ERNEST NAGEL 

Columbia University 


Money-Kyrze, R? E. Psychoanalysis and 
Politics: A Contribution to the Psy- 


chology of Politics and Morals. Pp. 183. 


New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1951. 
$3.00. 

_Money-Kyrle is a British psychoanalyst 
who has written this brief book to show 
that the findings of psychoanalysis justify 
ethical absolutism rather than ethical rela- 
tivism. He reports that “the changes 
produced in moral character by a deep 
analysis are always away from the authori- 
tarian and toward the humanistic end of 
the scale.” People are normal and rational 
when no part of their mental life is per- 
manently excluded from consciousness. 

The summary which is given of psy- 
choanalysis depends mainly upon the theo- 
ries and observations of Melanie Klein, 
and in consequence has a great deal to 
say about the aggressive, persecutory, and 
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depressive characteristics of ‘infancy and, 
early childhood. Disturbances of character 
formation “consist of what is manifest in 
the operation of defence mechanisms 
against persecutory or depressive anxiety 
or both.” 

Three principal types are distinguished 
which have significant consequences for 
politics. Some authoritarians possess an 
exceedingly strict superego (conscience) 
which makes them feel inhuman in the pur- 
suit of whatever they conceive to be their 
duty. Besides these obsessionals are cer- 
tain hypomanics, in whom aims are pur- 
sued with ruthlessness unhindered by any 
sense of guilt. The “hypo-paranoids” con- 
tinually project their feeling of guilt upon 
others, so that they are sustained through 
life by a sense of righteous indignation 
against the real or imaginary sins of others. 

It is impossible to read an essay of this 
kind without obtaining many valuable in- 
sights into human growth, and to gain new 
hope concerning the long-run impact of 
self-knowledge upon the democratization 
of human affairs. However, it is odd to 
find an experienced student of human af- 
fairs who beleives in the “either-or” of 
rational persuasion or force in dealing with 
hostile ideologies (p. 26). Hostile ideolo- 
gies have often been reconciled by the 
sharing of values which are ultimately held 
on a nonrational basis; and bearérs of the 
same ideology have permitted themselves - 
to diverge disastrously from one another 
over concrete applications. The ground- 
ing of the democratic aspiration on rational 
absolutes may be worthy and convincing 
exercise for some members of mankind. 
But it is doubtful that it is the most im- 
portant, or even a necessary basis for 
the Good Society. 

Harotp D. LASSWELL 

Yale Law School 


Baumearpt, CAROLA. Johannes Kepler: 
Life and Letters. Introduction by Al- 
bert, Einstein. Pp. 209. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1951. $3.75. 
This is a heart-warming insight into the 

lovable and moving personality rather than 

into the scientific discoveries of Johannes 

Kepler, one of the four great founders of 

modern physics and astronomy. The in-, 
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troduction by Albert Einstein tells how 
Kepler first determined the twin move- 
ments of the earth in planetary space and 
says: “Neither by poverty, nor by in- 


comprehension of the contemporaries who | 


ruled over the conditions of his life and 
work, did he allow himself to be crippled 
or discouraged. In addition, he dealt with 
‘a field of knowledge that immediately en- 
dangered the adherent of religious truth. 
He belonged, nevertheless, to those few 
‘who cannot do otherwise than openly ac- 
knowledge their convictions on every sub- 
ject... . He had to realize clearly that 
logical-mathematical theoretizing, no matter 
how lucid, could not guarantee truth by 
itself; that the most beautiful logical 
theory means nothing in natural science 
without comparison with the exactest ex- 
perience” (pp. 12 and 13). / 

In this introduction by Einstein, we 
detect this unconscious self-portrait and 


a reason why Einstein is particularly able. 


to interpret Kepler to our times. Kepler’s 
letters are full of such stirring ideas as: 
“The variety of the phenomena of nature 
-is so great, the hidden treasures in the 
dome of the universe so rich, that nature 
should never* run short in material for the 
human spirit’... ought néver come to 
rest, but that there should be always in 
this world a workshop open for the train- 
ing of man’s spirit.” 

This book may be read with equal 
interest by a person who knows nothing 
about astronomy or mathematics. Kepler’s 
letters are more poetical, mystical, and 
philosophical than technical, About 90 per 
cent of the material is in Kepler’s own 
words from his letters arranged and sym- 
pathetically explained by’ Carola Baum- 
gardt. Their setting is made. clear in re- 
lationship to Kepler’s lifelong .search for 
truth against as much intolerance in a 


German Protestant State in 1605 as would: 


have been experienced in a totalitarian 
state today. 

Although written 350 years ago the 
` beauty of Kepler’s character and the depth 
of his wisdom make these letters as fresh 
and vital and illuminating as if they had 
been written today. ` 
: Orro Top MALLERY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Voct, V..Ocpen. Cult and Culture: A 
Study of Religion and American Cul- 
ture. Pp. ix, 269. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1951. $3.25. 
Seldom has this reviewer read a book 

that contained so many penetrating in- 
sights as does this volume by the minister 
emeritus of the First Unitarian Church of 
Chicago. The author gives evidence of 
having read widely, particularly in the 
fields of history, the history and philoso- 
phy of religion, and anthropology, and he 
has done a great deal of careful thinking 
about the problems of our confused world. 
The book is divided into three parts, headed 
respectively, “Conceptual,” “Critical,” and 
“Constructive,” about two thirds of the 
total space being devoted to the first, and 
fifty pages each- to the last two. The 
book makes interesting reading, not only 
because it is crowded with ideas, but also 
because the sentences are concise, the 
chapters brief, and the style direct. 

The first book, dealing with concepts, 
treats such subjects as the sources of cul- 
ture, culture and civilization, culture and 
philosophy, culture and art, culture and 
commerce, and culture and government. 
Culture, the author states, is not a matter 
of leisure, “an overtone of refinement be- 
yond storms and crises”; culture is a 
satisfaction in things of the spirit, with a 
bare minimum of material necessities. In 
other words, luxury is not culture. The 
mark of culture is familiarity with the 
best, and the truly cultured man is always 
at home no matter what his surroundings. 
Religion and geography are the two chief 
sources of culture. Religion plays the 
principal role in the formation of a social 
order. Culture must be both conservative 
and radical; it must be attached to some 
tradition of order, but not so much at- 
tached as to resist beneficial change. The 


_ first section closes with a chapter entitled 


“Primacy of the Cult” by which is meant 
that the rites and ceremonies of religion 
are the primary sources of political order 
and national unity. 

Book two, devoted to criticism, is opened 
with a chapter on American unity, or 
rather American disunity, caused by a 
whole series of clefts—racial, religious, 
economic, intellectual, .and educational. 
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The intellectual cleft is that between the 
“intelligent non-religious, and the non- 
intelligent religious”; the educational cleft 
results from our attempt to educate our 
children without and apart from religion; 
the religious cleft is due to the Roman 
` Catholic challenge to the democratic prin- 
ciples upon which America was established; 
the racial cleft is between white and black, 
Jew and Gentile; the economic cleft, be- 
tween labor and. mangement. It is true 
that in many respects the United States 
seems to be the most divided nation on 
earth, for here we have a cross section of 
all the cultures of the world. In another 
sense we are the most unified of nations, 
united about the principle and practice 
of freedom and resistance to tyranny. 
(This last statement is not the author’s.) 

The final section is devoted to con- 
structive suggestions as to how these clefts, 
which tend to destroy American unity, may 
be overcome, the final suggestion being the 
adoption of a national American ritual or 
cult in which all Americans could join, 
regardless of race or religion and eco- 
nomic status, a somewhat Pollyanna solu- 
tion, _ 

_ Wurm W. Sweet 
Southern Methodist University. 


- Mapen, Warp. Religious Values in Edu- 
cation. Pp. xiii, 203. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1951. $3.00. 

The author states that “the problem is 
to find a-religious outlook suitable to the 
modern temper.” He then attempts to do 
two things seldom undertaken—to analyze 
supernaturalism and to demonstrate in 
class work how the creative social act 
satisfies the modern need of children and 
youth. . 

This creative social act, a modification of 
Henry N. Wieman’s “creative event,” the 
author holds will conserve the dynamic of 
a religious conviction without isolating 
man’s mind from the pain of joy involved 
. in realizing the value claim. With Clarles 
H. Cooley and George Mead he sets forth 
to discuss the social process, though he 
fails to use the terminology of the’ sociol- 
ogists. 

The varieties, contrasts, and diversities 


’ 
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of life are constantly being transformed 
into a more inclusive whole. Under the 
proper teaching there can be created a 
richer variety and range which “result in 
new meanings.” He finds insight emerging 
at the juncture of a metaphysical or 
religious assumption with a social event 
when, in that social event, integration and 
differentiation are operative. He defines 
the democratic group as one in which the 
creative social act can generate two values, 
namely the step in the direction of a goal 
predetermined or ariticipated and the ref- 
ormation of the persons involved. It ‘is 
when leadership ‘becomes domination 
bent” and seeks to serve a Jeader’s “vested 
interest that creativity—the Creator—it- 
self is destroyed.” 

The creative social act, without being 
“supernatural,” is “superhuman” in several 
respects. It is a part of the cosmos, of 
which man is"but a part. It is only when 
the learner is possessed by a sense of pro- 
found “dependence upon the forces that 
generated man” and with which he “must 
work humbly” that he can merit the prog- 
ress which religion labels “his destiny.” 
He believes that a new self, as it were, 
emerges “within the vast ferment of the 
cosmos.” ` Here he gets far off the beaten . 
track delineated by Dewey, Childs, and 
other experimentalists. If he will take the 
next ten years to resolve the differences 
existing between the pragmatists and the 
theologians of the Niebuhr school, or even 
the Wieman followers, all religious edu- 
cators will be greatly in his debt. He 
states that (p. 50) “The good participant 
—the one who is neither rigid nor herd- 
minded—is the one who is able to sur- 
render to this spirit and to let it transform 
him, even while he does not .lose his 
distinctive individuality. .: . There emerges 
a new self capable of more distinctive con- 
tributions to the common effort.” 

Madden finds that the dual nature of 
life as well as the dual nature of values 
are best symbolized in Christian -idealism 
through symbols. He enumerates man 
finite yet able to transcend life, the King- 
dom of God on earth yet not of it, God 
one yet also a trinity (p. 44). He offers - 
several teaching situations, and the book 
is a philosophy of education under what 
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he terms “Modes”—valuation, communal, 
executive, aesthetic, and contemplative. 
His chapters are devoted to these “modes.” 
He may seem to desire to have his cake 
and eat it, for he is at once mystic and 
classroom teacher. His effort to escape 
the inhibitions of “revealed” religion by 
deliberately making use of spiritual values 
in the environing reality is commendable. 
He hints*that the theses of the sociologists 
may prove to be the salvation for our 
epoch, though he resorts to “the creative 
social act” and not to sociological motiva- 
tion. 

He states (p. 190) that the foregoing 
principles in his chapters on the modes 
“embody not a new religion”’—but they 
“state the conditions by which young peo- 
ple, their -teachers and others in the com- 
munity are enabled to release the religious 
quality potential in their shared experi- 
ences.” The public school teaching events 
are well stated, the situations. carefully 
delineated, and the effécts fairly well re- 
ported, though validation of course would 

_ have to wait upon farther measurement of 
progress. Nathaniel Cantor has performed 
a similar service on the collegiate level 
in his small text Dynamics of Learning. 
Should this thesis finally be worked into 
patterns of public school practice we might 
be on the way to a religion-on-its-merit 
instead of having continually to think in 
terms of religion-by-the-sect. While this 
is only an introductory text, it merits wide 
reading by sociologists as well as by teach- 
ers and religious leaders. 

‘Epwarp W. erence 

Pacific School of Religion 
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CLARKE, C. F. O. Britain Today: A Re- 
view of Current Political and Social 
Trends.- Pp. 248. ° Cambridge, Mass.: 
‘Harvard University Press, 1951. $3.00. 
At a time when much is to be gained 

from better popular understanding of the 

problems of our allies this book may be of 
some value. Written by a journalist, who 
previously worked for Reuters and the 
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Kemsley Newspapers, the book comprises 
the Lowell ‘Lectures delivered to public 
audiences in Boston in 1950.. It is clearly 
addressed to the layman and contains no 
facts or ideas of any special interest to the 
informed. It is intended to promote bet- 
ter popular understanding of.the problems 
of postwar Britain. 

‘Even for this purpose it seems a weak 
contribution. It is witty, urbane, and in- 
formative on the casual, chatty, and gen- 
erally evasive level that characterizes Brit- 
ish clubroom conversation.’ Americans who 
have lived in England will understand it 
without being informed. Those who have 
not will gain little understanding, and are 
apt to be irritated by the subtle, but per- 
vasive note of condescension that English- 
men abroad love to employ, and the reac- 
tion to which they seem never able to un- 
derstand. Children, it seems, should learn 
a few of the facts of life, but only those 
which they are able to understand, and 
which it is good for them to hear. 

The total lack of dogmatic statements 
itself contributes to this effect. We learn 
that the Britisher has many faults and 
many virtues, and these run ad libitum 
the gamut of the more familiar clichés. 
These clichés deal with persons, the Brit- 
ish psychology, British history, Empire, 
and Commonwealth. In this anthology of 
pleasant irrelevancies nothing stands out, 
nothing is clear, nothing is explained. One 
would not, for example, get from this book 
the slightest inkling of how or why Britain 
is currently having trouble at Abadan, the 
Sudan, Egypt, Malaya, or elsewhere. One 
could not imagine how the first or second 
world wars occurred, why the League of 
Nations folded, why the production drive 
in Britain has achieved such small results, 
why Labor really ‘sought nationalization, 
nor why it has been turned out of. office. 
This list of things it is important for 
Americans to know a little about, and con- 
cerning which they can learn nothing of 
importance here, includes virtually every 
important question from devaluation to 
Western Union. Any two or three of 
Howard K. Smythe’s fifteen-minute weekly 
broadcasts from London would add far 
more to the American popular understand- 
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ing than all the pages of this pleasant, but 
frothy volume. 
Rosgert A. Brapy 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 


Jones, Tuomas, Lloyd George. Pp. xiii, 
330. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. $5.00. 


Insofar as the statesman here described 
as “the most famous Welshman of all 
time” can be compressed into 290 pages 
of text this biography is well done. It is 
scholarly, impartial, and readable. It is 
not.in the class known as official, because 
it is not based on the Lloyd George papers, 
but the bibliography shows an extensive 
use of published documents. The author, 
‘moreover, was long a close associate of 
Lloyd George who appointed him Assistant 
Secretary of the Cabinet in 1916; in this 
capacity and later as Deputy Secretary for 
: some twenty years he was in a position to 
observe British politics from the inside. 
The author’s conclusion, which coincides 
with Winston Churchill’s,. is that Lloyd 
George more than any other man of the 
twentieth century shaped the fortunes of 
the British people both in peace and in 
war, because his early social legislation 
and his People’s Budget were so impor- 
tant in Britain’s social evolution, and be- 
cause as prime minister he was the su- 
preme architect of victory in a world war. 
The former contribution is the less well 
treated: thirteen pages provide only the 
briefest sketch of his contribution to the 
making of the Welfare State. The discus- 
sion of his great war services is more ade- 
quate. There is a good picture of the man 
who assumed command in a crisis and 
replaced flabbiness and muddle with reso- 
lution and system. Fuller, too, is the 
account of his moderation at Paris and 
his conciliatory efforts during the period of 
the Coalition government and international 
conferences. Thé years of exclusion and 
frustration which followed his fall receive 
a long chapter which shows him at first 
struggling to provide declining and divided 
liberalism with a program and the means 
for a return to power, but later outwardly 
resigned to a lonely position though to the 
day of-his death secretly hoping to receive 
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the call to guide his country again in its 
time of greatest peril. 

The author’s admiration for the courage 
and resolution, the vision and practical 
idealism, and the cleverness and charm of 
his subject at no moment blinds him to 
defects and shortcomings. The early dema- 
gogery, the dubious Marconi transactions, 
the many inconsistencies, the irresponsible 
and flippant handling of the Chanak crisis, 
the Lloyd George Party Fund, and the 
pollution of the honors system receive 
frank treatment, So, too, does the visit 
to Hitler when “his critical faculties were 
left in abeyance.” 

CARL F. BRAND 

Stanford University 


Rowse, A. L. The England of Elizabeth: 
The Structure of Society. Pp. xv, 547. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1951. $6.50. ; 

It is.not surprising that the exuberant 
age of Elizabeth has attracted many color- 
ful writers.. Mr. Rowse writes in the great 
tradition. His volume is the first half of 
an attempt to make a synoptic view of the 
whole Elizabethan age. It is concerned 
with the structure of Elizabethan society, 
with its foundations on the land, its de- 
velopments in industry, commerce, and 
finance, and its expansion—especially in its 
cities and most of all in London. Then 
come social classes, government, law, 
church, and, finally, education. 

Everywhere he looks there is creative- 
ness, confidence, and daring. The age is 
“tough, vigorous, pulsating with energy 

. . the most remarkable in our history.” 
Mr. Rowse knows it all intimately, from 
the humble cottager to the great Burghley 
and the still greater Elizabeth, and he loves 
what he knows. He has all'the Elizabethan 
qualities himself, except the Elizabethan 
style. His style is his own, and it is an 
effective expression of his mood. It is ca- 
pable of rising to great heights, as in his 
appreciation of the queen, and sinking to 
irritating asides. There can be no ques- 
tion but that Mr. Rowse has caught the 
spirit of the period and established himself, 
as by no earlier volume, as an outstanding 
writer, 

He does not, in the strict sense, write 
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history.. His writing is (p. 158) “essen- 
tially a portrait.” He gives us a cross sec- 
tion of England under Elizabeth; he is not 
interested in the processes of change so 
much as in the nature of the community 
at one fixed point in time. In many ways, 
he is in the great line of antiquarians—the 
Lambardes, Carews, Hookers, Camdens, 
and Stowes whom he obviously admires— 
to whom England owes so much of the 
material out of which history is made. 

He is apt to explain the achievements of 
Elizabethan England in simple terms of na- 
tional genius or geography; his understand- 
ing of the long preparation ‘of the Middle 
Ages is not strongly displayed. On the 
other hand, he takes liberties which are no 
longer fashionable among historians: he 
loses no opportunity to point contrasts be- 
tween what he likes in the age of Eliza- 
beth and what he does not like in his own. 
The fact that he is so often right does not 
fully excuse him. “The responsible his- 
torian,” he very properly reminds us (p. 
222), “must adhere always to what is true 
and forego the pleasures of generalized re- 
flection, still more the indulgence of con- 
temporary political prejudice in the form 
of moral indignation.” 

In any case, he is not always right. We 
may all, for example, deplore the wars 
‘of religion of the sixteenth century; but 
‘should our moral indignation make us 
write of them: “Men were in for one of 
those gusts of convulsive idiocy when they 
kill one another for what they cannot 
know about”? Or, how seriously must we 
take the observation, relative to the Eliza- 
bethans (p. 173): “they were children, for 
all their gifts and all their ability. For 
the wise and adult do not quarrel”? 

But these are only occasional deviations 
from a great theme expressed in the great 
manner. The range of Mr. Rowse’s knowl- 
edge is truly impressive; even more strik- 
ing is his ability to communicate what he 
knows. Most astonishing of all is his 
feeling: his feeling for England in 1588 
and (we must add) in 1940. It is no small 
achievement for a writer to capture the 
spirit of the English people at two such 
high points of their life. 

B. WILKINSON 

University of Toronto 
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Rosertson, D. B. The Religious Founda- 
tions of Leveller Democracy. Pp. x, 
175. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1951. $2.75. 


Mr. Robertson has undertaken yet an- 
other examination of the considerable body 
of a radical sectarian thought that emerged 
in England during the revolutionary era. 
He has made full use of the splendid col- 
lection of pamphlets available in the Mc- 
Alpin collection and has given thoughtful, 
if not particularly critical, attention to the 
whole range of Leveller thought. 

‘The author’s discussion of the relation 
of Leveller thought to Puritanism is use- 
ful and in some particulars original. The 
formidable John Lilburne is treated sym- 
pathetically and carefully, though it is pos- 
sible that Mr. Robertson, like some of 


. Lilburne’s own contemporaries, may be 


more swayed by his powerful if prolix 
thetoric than the structure or quality of 
the thought warrants. 

The central section of the book, dealing 
with Leveller thought on law and democ- 
racy, is useful and well documented. Eng- 
lish political theory was undergoing a basic 
accommodation to the historical realities 
during the period of the Puritan revolu- 
tion and the Levellers, and the other radi- 
cals loosely allied with them, were seeking 
to hasten as well as to expand this process 
of change. f 

Mr. Robertson’s study suffers from 
looseness of organization and from a prob- 
ably inevitable difficulty in keeping the 
focus of his argument on the specifically 
Leveller contributions to political and re- 
ligious thought. As has been suggested, 
this short essay has much to commend it, 
and it is to be hoped that the author will. 
continue his investigations in an important 
area of the History of ideas. 

W. K. Jorpan 

Radcliffe College. and 

Harvard University 


HUTCHINSON, F. E. Cranmer and the 
English Reformation. In “The Teach 
Yourself History Library” edited by 
A. L. Rowse. ' Pp. viii, 188. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1951. $2.00. 
Since this little book is one of a series 

designed to aid a wider reading public in 
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its need, and what the editor confidently 


. believes to be its désire, to read more his- ` 


tory, it is not to be expected that it will 
provide new material for the specialist in 
the field. It does, however, tell an impor- 
tant story simply and well, and in small 
compass, yet with due regard for the find- 
ings of modern scholarship. The result is 
a useful little book. ‘ 

In.the main, both its organization and 
interpretation follow traditional lines. 
There are no surprises except perhaps that 
the Elizabethan Settlement is dealt with 
as an epilogue. One had always thought 
it more than a mere epilogue to the Eng- 
lish Reformation. Perhaps since the book 
is also designed to be biographical it was 
thought better to end the story proper 
with Cranmer’s trial and execution. 


Indeed this biographical approach, chosen, . 


it is said, as the “key-idea” to the series 
seems to have posed something of a prob- 
lem to the authors of several-of the vol- 
umes. It is likely that the editor is. on 
sound ground when he calls it the most 
“congenial” approach to history for the 


general public; but the desired result is 


sometimes a difficult one to attain. In 
this case, for instance, in order to treat 
the English Reformation even briefly, it is 
necessary to include so much that had 
nothing to do with Cranmer, or to be more 
exact, with which Cranmer had nothing to 
do, that he must either be left out of a 
great portion of the work or else at times 
pulled in rather awkwardly. It seems 
sometimes as if the author has said to 
himself, “Dear me, I haven’t mentioned 
Cranmer for pages and pages, I must bring 
him in, more often, mustn’t I?” In this 
dilemma, however, one’s sympathies are 
with the author. What else could he do 
and stay within the intent of the series 
and the framework of his title? 

The above problem is, of course, absent 
in the chapter on Cranmer’s trial and exe- 
cution which rightly take a central place 
in the story. Here also the interpretation 
holds pretty well to established lines. The 
events are recounted with the moving 
drama inherent in them,’ and Cranmer’s 
recantations are held redeemed by the 
martyr’s courage at the end. Throughout, 
Canon Hutchinson handles the contro- 
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versial parts of the story in the same 
“charitable temper” he ascribes to Cranmer 
as participant. The “Elizabethan Settle- 
ment” is a term he finds “accepted and 
justifiable,” though he is quick to point 
out that there was much that it did not 
settle. f 

The book closes with a good summary 
statement evaluating Cranmer’s contribu- 
tion to the later history of the English 
Church. i 

MILDRED CAMPBELL 
Vassar College 


Strauss, Eric. Jrish Nationalism and 
British Democracy. Pp. x, 307. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1951. 
$4.25. j 
In the preface to this book the author 

states that his subject “is neither a re- 

statement of Ireland’s wrongs, grievous as 
they have been, nor an apologia for Eng- 
land’s historical mission.” On the con- 
trary “the accent lies on Jreland’s influ- 
ence on British society, British politics and 
the British Constitution. . . .” This is, of 
course, an elaboration of the title of the 
study which implies that somehow Ire- 
land has shaped the growth of British de- 
mocracy. : 

Despite the author’s disclaimer, the main - 
part of the book is devoted to Irish griev- 
ances. Oft told tales are rehashed, and 
Treland’s ills are attributed to the English 
conquest, to colonialism, and to absentee 
landlordism. Oddly enough, England is 
blamed for “the destruction of mining” in 
Ireland (p. 76). . On this point one might . 
think that the lack of minerals ought to 
be worthy of consideration. Equally loose 
is the author’s line of argument when he 
tries to explain (p._205) why Ireland 
failed to compete successfully with Den- 
mark in the English butter market. 

The Irish home rule question hastened 
the departure of the Whig element from 
the Liberal party and brought about the 
passage of the Parliament Act of 1911. 
Both events promoted the growth of po- 
litical democracy in Britain. But the au- 
thor is not convincing when he tries to 
establish causal connections between Ire- 
land and the three British parliamentary 


~ bills of the nineteenth century. Moreover, 
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the acts which democratized the govern- 
ment of urban and rural areas are ignored. 

A reader’s confidence in Mr. Strauss’s 
objectivity will be severely shaken when 
the following sentence is examined criti- 
cally: “Gladstone began by advising Par- 
nell’s temporary retirement [from politics 
after the O’Shea divorce scandal] as a 
means of placating English opinion and 
ended by employing his formidable powers 
of pressure and persuasion to crush kis 
ally of yesterday out of existence” (p. 
208). By failing to state that Parnell’s 
refusal to heed Gladstone’s advice im- 
periled the cause of Irish home rule and 
made drastic action necessary, Mr. Strauss 


has put Gladsfone’s conduct in a false 


light. 

Nor is Gladstone the only one whom 
this author treats Somewhat arrogantly. 
O’Connell is accused of insincerity (p. 
94) and Parnell of “strategic blindness” 
(p. 190), and Cardinal Manning is severely 


_ censured (p. 208). 


Students familiar with the life of Fried- 
rich Engels will be surprised to learn that 
he was an “unbiased observer of the Eng- 
lish industrial scene” (p. 123). That the 
Irish problems had far-reaching effects on 
British politics after the union of 1801 is 
common knowledge, but that Ireland de- 
termined British progress toward political 
democracy is a thesis which needs stronger 
proofs than those which Mr. Strauss has 
been able to present. 

PAUL KNAPLUND 

University of Wisconsin 


SANDERSON, GorHAM D. India and Brit- 
ish Imperialism. Pp. 383. New York: 
Bookman Associates, 1951. $4.50. 

It is difficult fully to fathom the au- 
thor’s underlying purpose in writing this 
strange book. There being no preface or 
foreword, the reader is not provided with 
the usual means for orientation. A clue 
can be found, .perhaps, in the fairly ex- 


- tensive bibliography appended. This is re- 


markable on two ‘counts: it does not con- 
tain the titles of several of the more au- 
thoritative works particularly pertinent to 
this subject, while it does embrace a list 
of “Selected Works Relating to Irish His- 


tory.” In view of frequent efforts through- 


- 53). 
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out the book to correlate the misdeeds of 
the British in India with their misrule in 
Ireland, one can only surmise that the 
book may have been written more for sub- 
jective than for objective reasons. 

The book describes an India of which the 
reviewer has had no previous knowledge. 
“In the halcyon days before British im- 
perialism drained from India a large por- 
tion of her wealth,” he writes, “the In- 
dian people were a proud, courageous, 
clean, physically strong and noble nation. 
. . . The people of India, living their con- 
tented and productive lives for many cen- 
turies in thousands of small republics, 
owed much of their happiness and pros- 
perity in Pre-British India to the enlight- 
ened, just and wise revenue laws and prac- 
tices which the free Indian Government 
permitted them to enjoy” (pp. 31, 32). 

A few other excerpts from typical pas- 
sages will serve to illustrate the general 
tenor of the, book. “The die of fate was 
already cast for the populous and pros- 
perous free empire of India. ... The 
long, bright day of independence, content- 
ment and culture inevitably moves on- 
ward into the dark, long night of conquest, 
exploitation, destitution and death . . .” (p. 
“The province of Bengal, until the 
advent of the British, was undoubtedly the 
richest Tand in the world. .. . British im- 
perialism needed only thirteen years to 
bring destruction, destitution, death and 
imperial famine to the province . . .” (p. 
102). “British imperialism was not a civi- 
lized institution. It was a-heartless, in- 
human, money-mad tyranny” (p. 104). 
“The inhuman mercenary exactions of the 
East India Company created a new type 
of rule for the governing of mankind... . 
Almost beyond the grasp of human im- 
agination were the results in death, dis- 
ease, human misery and mass torture which 
this policy brought upon the manifold mil- 
lions of human beings in India...” (p. 
131). 

. The author concludes with the observa- 
tion that “within the elastic limits of Brit- 
ish law and order there was always in Eng- 
land an environment of freedom and jus- 
tice” (p. 345), but he believes that “the 
British Empire exists today half free and 
half enslaved” (p. 346). It is hardly nec- 
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essary to add that the book will be ‘of 

much interest only to those afflicted with 

Anglophobia. - — 

. HALrorD L. Hoskins 
Library of Congress 


SHUKLA, CHANDRASHANKER (Ed.). Remi- 
niscences of Gandhiji by Fortyeight Con- 
tributors. Pp. 220. Bombay: Vora & 
Co., 1951. $2.00. 

This is a fascinating. little book about 
Gandhi from the pens of 48 contributors 
from both East and West- “who,” as 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur states in the fore- 
word, “would not write anything but what 
was strictly correct.” There is a short 
paragraph biography of each author which 
helps the reader to estimate for himself 
the value of each contribution. From this 
joint effort emerges a well-rounded picture 
including quite a few little-known anec- 
dotes concerning his personal life. 

The title of “Mahatma,” mganing Great 


Soul, first given him by the poet Rabind-. 


ranath Tagore, distressed him, yet all who 
came into his presence, including this re- 
viewer, instinctively realized his saintli- 
ness, his humility, and his utter lack of 
pretension and ‘pose, “the pure spirit burn- 
ing as a clear flame upon an altar to shed 


light in the darkness,” “the overwhelming ` 


power of the streaming torrent of a mor- 
ally. disciplined man.” As Lord Halifax 
testifies: “The man himself was larger than 
any of the attempts made to paint his 
portrait. He was concerned with the hu- 
man problem of how the Indian poor lived. 
He was the natural knight-errant, fighting 
always the battle of the weak against suf- 
fering and what he judged injustice.” 

We also get glimpses of his worldly 
characteristics. We see him as a young 
man in England, upon being advised by 
his physician to ‘drink beef-tea (forbidden 
to Orthodox Hindus) or die, replying: “If 
it were God’s will that I should die, I 
must die but it could not be God’s will 
that I should break the oath I made at my 
mother’s knee before I left India.” Upon 
his return to that country in 1931 for the 
Round Table Conferences, on one of the 
rawest days he wore only a loin cloth, a 
cotton shawl on his shoulders, and leather 
sandals on his bare feet. He often worked 
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twenty hours a day for periods of months, 
but he could relax and go to sleep the 
moment after he expressed a desire to do 
so. Once, because he had no other free 
time, he paid a visit to a friend at five 
o’clock in the morning. He was completely 
approachable, and in the words of Countess 
Mountbatten, “he seemed to have time for 
everybody and everything,” and’ the range 
of subjects on which he was consulted was 
infinite. We see Bapuji (little father) ad- 
vising a typhoid sufferer to ease his pain 
by repeating the holy name Rāmnãm, and 
himself successfully healing the sick with 
his nature cure method of “earth treat- 
ments.” He disapproved of. the modern 
type of education, and of his four ‘sons, 
three were never sent to any regular 
“school” but were taught at home. The* 
fourth had to run away, leaving a farewell 
letter, before he was permitted to prose- 
cute his studies in an Ahmadabad school. 
He never liked having his grandson study- 
ing in college, considering that sort of edu- 
cation showy and unrelated to practical 
life. 

- While he admired some British per- 
sonally, he was bitterly opposed -to their 
rule, thought they were “clever politicians 
.who would take advantage of the fact that 
things were left to recollection” and not 
reduced to writing, and felt “suspicious of 
even their best actions.” 

Ghandi believed in the equality of all 
religions and that “Truth is God.” He 
could. never approve of violence and 
thought Ahimsa (nonviolence) was the 
means, arid truth the end, but on one oc- 
casion he appeared inconsistent,, unequivo- 
cally stating that the women of Assam 
could use knives and daggers to save their 
honor. He clearly stated that nonco-op- 
eration was not a weapon for those who 
found shelter in a negative attitude of life 
but a most positive action. leading straight 
to success if principles were not compro- 
mised on the way. In spite of India’s po- 
litical independence, he felt Indians would 
remain slaves unless they overcame the 
more formidable enemies of greed and at- 
tachment. He agonized over the separa- 
tion of Pakistan from India and the crimes 
that followed it and felt that political di- 
vision on the basis of religion was apt to 
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degrade both politics and religion. One of 
his last desires was to go to Pakistan on a 
mission of peace. On his final journey 
“millions prayed, millions sobbed unasham- 
edly, and these millions belonged to all 
walks of life.” 

. ALBERT E. KANE - 
Washington, D. C. 


“Penrer, F. J. West Africa. Pp. viii, 208. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1951. 
$2.25. 7 ss 


Mr. Pedler, who is a specialist on finance 
and British colonial policy, must have had 
a lot of fun in writing the first half of this 
little book on West Africa. He shares that 
pleasure as he takes the reader with him 
on an impressionistic airplane trip over the 
vast territory from the Gambia to the 
Cameroons. One sees with him, as. on a 
Cook’s conducted tour, the forests, moun- 
tains, streams, and plains, the interior 
cities and the coastal ports, the dusky peo- 
ples and their ways of life. He listens to 
their history and traditions told in almost 
anecdotal form. He feels with the writer 
their poverty and observes the signs of re- 
cent wealth with intrusive hints as to why 
and how it came to be. He is introduced 
to native trade and foreign trader as these 
are intimately, almost chattily, described. 
He is lulled by the unexploited immensity 
of this little known region and by the bits 
of authentic information artfully woven 
into the narrative. The story appears in- 
nocent of purpose or design other than to 
make the reader see, feel, appreciate, and 
understand. f 

This charming backdrop seems to be the 
colorful stage-setting for a- serious 68-page 
analysis of “the political scene,” which is 
neither guileless nor descriptive but a 
‘thinly veiled defense of British colonial 
policy from Lord Lugard to Lord Hailey. 
It is obviously addressed to the British 
public in an attempt to create favorable 
backing for the reintegration of a crum- 
bling empire, the restoration of British 

_ prestige. His favorable comparison of the 
administration of Colonial Nigeria and the 
Gold Coast with Free Liberia and Na- 
tionalized French Equatorial Africa from 
the standpoint of peace and progress is a 
part of this apology. While it may satisfy 
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the wishful thinking of the British im- 
perialist it leaves many unanswered ques- 
tions with the impartial reader who has 
followed the long continued. acrimonious 
demand of these very colonists for in- 
dependence. Pedler’s insistence on im- 
perialism seems to.center on the value to 
Britain of the growing West African trade. 
The fear of the growth of nationalism 
prompts the suggestion not of encouraging 
the war-born West African Union but of 
working out an “Organic Association” of 
Sierra Leone and Gambia with the United 
Kingdom. , 

The author has a facility for slurring 
over some of the most difficult political 
relationships in West Africa. For example, 
he dismisses the Ewe situation which has 
developed under the split mandate of 
Togoland _with the statement that there 
will be “administrative dispositions which ' 
will mitigate the disadvantages.” ‘This at 
a time when the Ewe delegation was vo- 
ciferating to the world before the Trustee- 
ship Council of the United Nations about 
the “French reign of terror” and Britain’s 
“economic exploitation” of the mandate 
and her “frustration of any effort by Af- 
ricans to market their products.” 

If Mr. Pedler’s book helps to mobilize 
British public opinion behind a defensible 
colonial policy, perhaps the polemic sec- 
tion of the book might be justified. One 
could wish, however, that he continued 
from page 126 to describe what he saw 
and felt and heard. The book is readable, 
comprehensive in coverage, and thought 
provoking. 

CHARLES W. COULTER 

University of New Hampshire 


SLAVIC COUNTRIES 
MEAD, MARGARET. Soviet Attitudes To- 
ward Authority: An Interdisciplinary 
Approach to Problems of Soviet Char- 
acter. Pp. 148. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1951. $4.00. 
Miss Margaret Mead wrote this little 
book on the basis of materials developed 
by a research team of ten persons headed 
by herself. One of the main consultants 
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was Geoffrey Gorer, whose fantastic theory 
that the fundamental Russian character 
traits are derived from the swaddling of 
infants has received the endorsement of 
Miss Mead. Fortunately, the author does 
not bring this hypothesis directly into this 
study, but she has swaddled herself in 
other theories which appear almost as far- 
fetched. 

In supporting the self-evident thesis that 
Soviet political pressures and teaching aim 
to have all citizens subordinate their per- 
sonal lives to the achievement of socialism 
and the decisions of the Communist party, 
Miss Mead brings in much valuable docu- 
mentary and source material. But her in- 
terpretations of this material are truly re- 
markable: for one who purports to be pre- 
senting a scientific report. Thus in her 
treatment she makes the initial—and ques- 
tionable—assumption that there is a tra- 
ditional Russian character (shades of that 
poor, overworked “Russian soul”!), and 
then ascribes to it distinguishing qualities 
which seem fairly universal. 

For example, to explain the general 
atmosphere of suspicion prevailing in the 
Soviet Union, the author puts enormous 
stress on the Communist idea that each 
individual possesses capacities for both 
good and bad; and claims that this ex- 
presses “in new form the traditional Rus- 
sian assumption that all individuals are 
potentially both good and evil.” But ‘this 
is ‘a psychological truism about human 
nature supported by naturalistic, anti- 
Communist philosophers like John Dewey; 
and it is likewise close to the Christian 
concept of the inherent. possibilities in 
every human being for both ‘sin and re- 
demption. . i 

Again, the author emphasizes the present 
re-establishment of parental authority in 
the U.S.S.R. as compared with the early 
years of the Revolution and interprets this 
development as an introduction into the 
home of dictatorial ‘attitudes which “bear 
a closer resemblance to Stalin’s relation- 
ship to every Soviet citizen.” Yet I had 
thought that “Honor thy father and thy 
mother” was a precept highly valued 
throughout the world and not considered 
altogether outmoded even in democratic 
America. Miss Mead also suggests that 
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Russians who smoke heavy pipes do so in 
order` to conceal their facial reactions. 
Here of course is the key to the sinister 
pipe-smoking of Joseph Stalin. 

A -final most serious defect in this study 
is that while it might well be taken as 


‘applying to the entire Soviet population, 


actually it deals only with the Great Rus- 
sians and does not cover, unless perhaps ` 
by indirect implication here and there, 


“the 177 minority groups that make up 


almost one-half of the Soviet people. All 
in all, then, this book, though interesting, 
even stimulating, is unreliable in its basic 
assumptions, methods, coverage, and con- 
clusions. 
Corziss LAMONT 
New York City 


MEISSNER, Boris. Russland im Umbruch: 
Der Wandel in der Herrschafisordnung 
und sozialen Struktur der Sowjetunion. 
Pp. 91. Frankfurt am Main: Verlag 
fiir Geschichte und Politik, Wilhelm 
Cornides, 1951. D.M. 10,50 paper; 
D.M. 12.— cloth. 

Russia has experienced several revo- 
lutions since 1917. The profound internal 
social and political changes in the Soviet 
Union since the ascendancy of Stalin to 
power have transformed the October pro- 
letarian revolution “from below” into an 
autocratic revolution “from above.” 

The author of this informative volume 
traces with scientific thoroughness and 
scholarly objectivity “the revolutionary 
transformations in the organizational struc- 
ture and administrative functions of the 
Communist party, the secret state police, 
the Red Army, the Soviets, and various 
mass organizations under the Stalin regime. 
The original purposes of these agencies of 
Soviet power have been so profoundly 
altered, according to the author, that today 
they are no longer the bearers and ex- 
positors of a proletarian revolution. In- 
stead they have become the ready instru- 
ments of a bureaucratic authoritarianism. 

Fundamental to the creation of this 
transformation has been the’ role played 
by the new intelligentsia, schooled and 
indoctrinated under the expanded system of 
Russian higher education, The Marxian 
doctrine of the withering away of the state 
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and the emergence of a classless society 
has yielded to the Stalinist thesis of “sta- 
tionary dictatorship” and increasing social 
class stratification. The Communist party, 
once viewed as the vanguard of the pro- 
letariat, has become the foil and mouth- 
piece of a bureaucratic regime. The Red 
Army, one time defender of the proletarian 
revolution, has been transformed into the 
exponent of the military prowess of au- 
tocracy. The erstwhile position of workers 
and peasants in the supreme Soviets has 
given way more and more to that of the 
rising class of young intellectuals. 

According to the author, the internal 
policy of the present day autocratic re- 
gime, with its bureaucratic veneer, has two 
main objectvies, namely to preserve and 
strengthen the existing authority and to en- 
hance the economic and military power 
potential of the totalitarian state. Of 
secondary importance are catering to the 
needs of the people, assuring adequate liv- 
ing standards, and promoting individual 
progress and development. 


As an outgrowth of the Second World 


War, the state police, military, might, and 
bureaucratic administration have increased 
in importance under the Stalin autocracy 
while the social dependence of the Com- 
munist party hierarchy upon the new in- 
tellectuals has been strengthened. The 
broad masses have come into closer contact 
with a technically and culturally superior 
bourgeois-capitalistic environment. Fear of 
the consequences of such contact has al- 
legedly contributed to the deliberate iso- 
lationism of the Stalin autocracy, since the 
policy of “equalling and surpassing” the 
industrial prowess of the United States has 
proved to be illusory. 

These are typical conclusions reached 
` by the author of this penetrating analysis 
of the social and political transformations 
which the Soviet Union has undergone and 
is continuing to undergo since the rise of 
Stalin to power. The well-documented in- 
terpretation of present-day Soviet political 
reality is devoid of any semblance of 
propaganda polemics. It presents a most 
revealing picture of the Stalinist revolution 
“from above.” : 

It should be reassuring to those who fear 
the aggressive intentions of the Stalin 
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dictatorship that, according to the author, 
so long as.a cool realist such as Stalin is 
at the head of the Soviet state the Soviet 
Union will not unleash an adventurous 
global war unless, indeed, it should feel it- 
self economically and militarily strong 
enough to take the concomitant risks. 
Since the continued armaments race may 
lead to national bankruptcy of the Soviet 
Union, as. was intimated by Stalin in Feb- 
ruary 1951, it would appear that the 
transition from the cold war to peaceful 
coexistence is recognized by Soviet rulers 
as an urgent necessity of Soviet domestic 
policy. E 

An exact knowledge of the political and 
social forces at work in the Soviet Union 
and of their development is of decisive 
significance for an unbiased objective eval- 
uation of present-day Russia. Such an 
evaluation is dispassionately presented in 
this scholarly volume. 

Karu SCHOLZ 
University of Pennsylvania 


WESTERN CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


GEIGER, THEODORE, and H. vay, B. CLEVE- 
LAND. „Making Western Europe De- 
fensible. Pp. viii, 85. Washington: Na- 
tional Planning Association (Planning 
Pamphlet No. 74), 1951. $1.00. 


This slender volume is a cogent analy- 
sis of the economic, political, military, and 
psychological facts of life in western 
Europe. It is well reasoned and well 
documented. Its basic thesis rests on the 
undeclared policy of the United States not 
to allow the military potential of western 
Europe to fall into the hands of an un- 
friendly power. 

Both World Wars were, of course, fought 
pursuant to this policy. Subsequently ECA 
help and now arms assistance further 
fortify it. The authors, however, per- 
suasively argue that no amount of econo- 
mic or military aid will create an effective 
defense in the absence of economic and 
political integration of western Europe. ` 

Lack of confidence in government, dis- 
trust of currencies, dearth of venture 


- capital, and numerous barriers. to trade 
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_ have made the nations of western Europe 
weak both economically and politically. 

Strong democratic governments with both 
the will and the means to resist Com- 
munism can come only with strong econo- 
mies, And.a strong economy in. western 
Europe can only. be built by knocking 
down the barriers which prevent the free 
flow of raw materials and finished products 
to the potential market of 160 million 
western Europeans. 

While not denying the obstacles to uni- 
fication in the old rivalries and jealousies 
of nationalism, the authors point out that 
Europe nonetheless has a common heri- 
tage of religious and political institutions, 
laws, and customs. And, in truth, much 
has already been accomplished in the di- 
rection of unification. 

The European Payments Union and the 
European Consultative Assembly and 
Council of Ministers are already function- 
ing. The Pleven plan for a European 
‘army’ controlled by a supranational au- 
thority would result in military integra- 
gation of Europe. The foreign ministers 
of` France, Western Germany, Beélgium, 
Holland, Luxembourg, and Italy recently 
approved such a step, as did the consulta- 
tive assembly. 

Similarly, the Schuman ini to pool 
European steel and coal production would 
be an enormous step toward the economic 
integration of western Europe. The French 
national assembly has already voted ap- 
proval of that proposal. 

Political leaders like Pleven and Schu- 
man of France, Paul-Henri Spaak of 
Belgium, and Alcide de Gasperi of Italy 
are presently showing their acute aware- 
ness of the nature and importance of the 
problem. They are also showing the high- 
est statesmanship in their efforts to bring 
- about effective union. 

It will come as a surprise to most Ameri- 
cans that the Congress wrote into ECA 
legislation a declaration committing the 
United States to promoting unification of 
western Europe. ‘Individual congressmen 
have emphasized the urgency. England— 
playing an ancient game—has cast a cold 
and fishy eye on the whole business. Our 
own Department of State apparently has 
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done nothing to support, implement, or exe- 
cute the declared policy of Congress. 

This book persuasively presents a sound 
doctrine. “Every citizen will profit by its 
reading. It should be required reading for 
every candidate for President of the United 
States. ` 

WALTER J. KOHLER 
Governor, State of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


CoLroN, JoeL. Compulsory Labor Arbi-. 
tration in France, 1936-1939. Pp. xvi, 
220. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1951. $3.25. 

Dr. Colton’s able monograph presents 
a history of the French experiment in 
industrial arbitration from its origins in 
the sitdown strikes of June, 1936, until its 
wartime suspension. The first part describes 
the circumstances under which the labor- 
sponsored Popular Front government intro- 
duced compulsory arbitration despite 
French labor’s traditional hostility to the 


_ very idea of-arbitration. The study then 


proceeds to examine the nature of the sys- 
tem that was adopted and to explore the 
problems that arose out of its operation. 

Considerable attention is paid to such as- 
pects as the adjustment of wages to rising 
prices through arbitration, the effect of 
compulsory arbitration on “the right to 

strike” as well as on the strike record, the 

enforcement of arbitration awards, and 
the working of the system in assisting in 
the conclusion of bargaining contracts. A” 
final chapter analyzes the significance of 


_ the general strike of November 1938, which 


can be regarded as.the dramatic con- 
clusion of the Popular Front period. An 
examination of the role which arbitration 
played in the aftermath of'the strike gives 
the author an opportunity to describe the 


` general outlook of labor and management . 


on industrial relations during the im- 
mediate prewar months. 

The book presents a fine exatiple of ane 
essay in social history. Dr. Colton writes 
with skill and uses the available sources— 
government, union, and management docu- 
ments, as well as earlier literature on the 
subject—with discerning judiciousness. 
Much of the material has never been made 
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available before, at least not in English. 
Over the numerous French monographs 
which have analyzed the arbitration system 
at the period of its inception, the author 
has the advantage of writing with the per- 
spective provided by distance both in space 
and time. : 

Although the study does not attempt to 
give a comparative analysis of social legis- 
lation, occasionally enlightening parallels 
are drawn between essential features of 
“collective bargaining in the United States 
and in France. By comparing truly com- 
parable over-all situations rather than 
special institutions or statutes, and by 
taking fully into account psychological 
intangibles coloring domestic and foreign 
experiences, the author avoids almost com- 
pletely the pitfalls characteristic of all too 
many comparative essays. 

The book states correctly that through- 
out the years under scrutiny industrial 
relations in France remained tense. “The 
arbitration system could do little to blunt 
the agressiveness and mutual distrust of 
both sides” (p. 118). - Nevertheless the 
author feels that “there was justification 


for Léon Blum’s assertion that the com-. 


pulsory arbitration system was one of the 
most important social reforms introduced 
under his administration” (p. 155): Dr. 
Colton bases his conclusion on the belief 
that the arbitration system helped to 
diminish the number of disputes that 
„might otherwise have flared into open 
conflict. 7 


Yet the descriptive parts of the book ` 


clearly show how much arbitration in 
France, at all times only a shifting ex- 
pedient adopted to meet situations it 


could not master, has contributed to in- | 


crease confusion about the mutual ob- 
jectives of labor and management and the 
role of government in democratic in- 
dustrial society. And out of confusion 
there: arose further unrest. How little the 
present-day French legislators are thinking 
of the earlier experiment in arbitration is 
demonstrated by the.fact that the collec- 
tive bargaining law of. 1950 contains no 
provision _whatsoever for industrial arbi- 
tration. As in many other respects the 
Fourth Republic manifests here its antag- 
onism against the Third Republic by blunt 
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protest, That this will not solve the prob- 
lems of industrial relations in France is 
easily conceded. But the mere fact speaks 
ill for the historical importance of the 
institution so admirably analyzed by Dr. 
Colton. 
Henry W. EHRMANN 
University of Colorado 


Lewinsonn, RICHARD. Trusts et cartels 
dans Véconomie mondiale. Pp. 386. 
Paris: Librarie de Médicis, 1950. Pp. 
750 fr. 

The greater part of this book is of a 
descriptive character. It gives some use- 
ful information on the rise and growth of 
some of the giant enterprises in American 
as well as European industry. - Producers’ 
cartels of the European type are described ` 
in a separate section. There is, moreover, 
an account of intergovernmental com- 
modity agreements relating to primary 
products such as wheat, sugar, rubber, and 
tin. 

Thus the field covered by the book is 
very wide, and it can scarcely be said that 
any part of it is treated in great depth. 
Yet the author often manages to present 
interesting and significant details, for ex- 
ample, about the coffee “valorization” 
schemes in Brazil, or about the iron and 
steel industry in prewar Germany. There 
is a good stimmary of the formation of the 
European Steel Cartel, whose political 
background of Franco-German rapproche- 
ment in the years 1925-27 seems curiously 
reminiscent of the background of the 
Schuman Plan in the years 1950-52. 

Most of the book appears to have been 
written before World War IJ. The at- 
tempt to bring it up to date has been 
somewhat perfunctory and certainly un- 
even. While, for instance, there is a 
discussion of some draft legislation in- 
troduced in France in 1950, there is no 
mention of Britain’s “Monopolies and Re- 
strictive Practices Act” of 1948. In most 
passages where reference is made to “the 
war” or to “postwar” developments, the * 
reader will find, though somefimes not 
without a little trouble, that what is meant 
is World War I. 

No strong views are expressed on the 
question of public control of monopolistic 
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organizations, though it is clear that the 
author is no friend of trusts and cartels. 
On the whole, his reaction is one of melan- 
choly resignation in the face of a baffling 
and persisting problem. The forward 
march of monopoly (private or public) 
seems to be accepted as more or less in- 
evitable. 
aware of the difference between American 
and European attitudes toward the control 
of restrictive business practices. At the 
same time, he misses no opportunity to 
point, almost gleefully, to the shortcomings 
and‘ difficulties in the actual enforcement of 
antitrust legislation in the United States. 

Written mainly for the general reader, 
this is an instructive and lucid account 
of the role of trusts and cartels in the 
world economy and in the leading industrial 
countries, . 
RAGNAR NURKSE 
Columbia University 


Russert, Frank M. The Saar, Battle- 
ground and Pawn, Pp. xi, 204. Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1951. $5.00. 

In this extension and elaboration of a 
study first published in 1826, Professor 
Russell critically traces political and eco- 
nomic developments in the Saar from the 
early beginnings to the present, in the 
series of “Stanford University books on 
World Affairs.” His account focuses on the 
post-World War I settlement as a point of 
departure for a searching review of the 
development of French attitudes toward 
the Saar since that time. Russell, in taking 
issue with French intransigence in the 
earlier administration of the Saar, lays 
bare the roots of a later reaction which was 
due not so much to economic factors as 
to the violent upsurge of German national- 
ism in the Saar following the advent of 
Hitler. He correctly cautions against easy 
assumptions that the present more en- 
lightened, though hardly less single-minded 

3 French approach automatically lessens this 
danger in the future—an observation which 
might call for a reference to the threat 

“of the new unholy alliance of ‘German 

nationalism with a doctrinaire socialism 

based on largely noneconomic attitudes. 


The author is, of course, well 
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In their approach to the Saar question, 
German Social-Democrats, determined not 
again, to succumb to encirclement by the 
extremes of the political left and right, now 
often appear willing to protect their flank 


.by flaunting an aggressiveness designed 


to neutralize their appeal. 

After the extensive wartime destruction 
of Saar mines and industries and the col- 
lapse of the German economy, French ef- 
forts toward ultimate integration of the 
territory fell on fertile grounds, particu- 
larly while the erstwhile standard bearers 
of nationalism were disfranchised. The 
Monnet Plan (not referred to in the book) 
brought the Saar the benefits of large in- 
vestments in the coal and steel industries 
and the development of gas transmission 
lines. As a result, Saar coal- production 
now exceeds prewar levels by some 40 
per cent and, in fact, surpassed 1951 Or- 
ganization for European Economic Co-op- 
eration objectives—the only member area 
to do so. However, with the revival of 
a sovereign Western Germany and par- 
ticularly with the more effective anti- 
inflationary measures taken in that country, 
the relative economic advantages of mem- 
mership in the franc area may easily 
diminish. Recognizing this, French ad- 
ministration has put equal stress on cul- 
tural and political rapprochement. While 
these trends are ably developed in the dis- 
cussion, one wonders why the rather brief 
comments on the Schuman Plan do not. 
more systematically set out the various 
means by which this plan proposes to 
neutralize the historic tensions of a po- 
litical and economic nature which have 
made the Saar a pawn of power politics in 
the past. European integration, to be ef- 
fective, must rest on a stable economic 
foundation, which neither France nor Ger- 
many alone is able to furnish, regardless of 
political relations. However, in the larger 
framework of a Western Union oriented 
toward the primary purpose of maintaining ` 
peace through economic strength, the in- 
habitants of the Saar may yet find an out- 
let for political aspirations which might 
else be forced into less desirable channels. 
It seems to this reviewer that in this re- 
spect the Schuman Plan presents a radical 
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departure . from earlier approaches to the 
Saar dilemma which may yet prove to hold 
the definitive solution. 

It seems regrettable that the publishers 
have found it necessary to restrict cir- 
culation of this scholarly study by pricing 
it at $5.00, even though nearly 70 of its 
200 pages consist of documentation. 

ADOLPHE J. WARNER 

New York City 


LUXEMBURG, Rosa. The Accumulation of 
Capital. Translated from the German 
by Agnes Schwarzschild. In series “Rare 
Masterpieces of Philosophy and: Science.” 
Pp. 475. New Haven: Yale University 

Press, 1951. $5.00. 


Rosa Luxemburg is one of the few out- 
standing personalities among European 
Marxists who did independent thinking 
within the Marxist tradition. Where she 
was orthodox, it was not in virtue of 
scriptural fetishism but in consequence of 
4 fresh attempt to rethink problems. 
Sometimes this led her to a belief in the 
doctrine of the inevitable and automatic 
breakdown of capitalism and the “spon- 
taneity theory” of working class revolt 
which was its corollary—notions more 
mystical than scientific. But she was not 
always orthodox. This volume is a criti- 
cism along Marxist lines of Marx’s own 
attempt to solve the problem of expanded 
reproduction of total capital, that is, of 
what keeps capitalism a going concern when 


production is accompanied by accumulation ` 


of capital. Rosa Luxemburg argues that 
the premises of Marx’s discussion and 
diagram of enlarged reproduction, legiti- 
mate enough for purposes of his analysis 
of the theory. of value and individual ac- 
cumulations of capital, are insufficient to 
explain the actual historical process of 
accumulation of aggregate social capital. 

For purposes of his analysis Marx had 
assumed the universal hegemony of capital- 
ism, or what is logically tantamount to the 
same thing, that it was an isolated, self- 
sufficient system subject to no external in- 
fluences, and that capitalists and workers 
constituted mutually exclusive and ex- 
haustive classes in the process of produc- 
tion. Rosa Luxemburg maintained that 
these assumptions were too parsimonious, 
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that Marx could not make ends meet with 
them in explaining the historical facts, and 
that the problem could only be solved by 
recognizing that “the accumulation of cap- 
ital, as a historical process, depends in 
every respect upon noncapitalist social 
strata and forms of social organization.” 
Without foreign, external markets capital- 
ism cannot continue to function, and the 
limits of its expansion are set by the 
available foreign markets. It is imperial- 
istic by its very nature and the more it 
succeeds the greater its difficulties, and the 
sooner it must break down because of its 
“immanent contradictions.” ; 

Dr. Joan Robinson contributes a help- 
ful introduction translating Marxian terms 
into current economic language. “For all 
its confusions and exaggerations,” she says, 
“this book shows more prescience than any 
orthodox contemporary could claim.” This 
prescience which is less than that found in 
Hobson, however, does not flow from any 
of the theoretical economic assumptions 
which she shares with Marx. 

As an intellectual figure the stature of 
Rosa Luxemburg in the free world de- 
pends more upon her critical reflections 
on the Bolshevik Revolution and Lenin’s 
transformation of “Soviet democracy” into 
a minority party dictatorship than on her 
economic contributions which are mainly 
of historical interest. 

Swney Hoox 

New York University 


Norman, ALBERT. Our German Policy: 
Propaganda and Culture. Pp. 85. New 
York: Vantage Press, 1951. $2.50. 

This is a very small book (only 70 pages 
of text) which aims to describe the Ameti- 
can policy on the problem of the cultural 
reorientation of the German people. In 
an introductory chapter, the author dis- 
cusses, in very broad terms, the gradual 
change from the 1945 Morgenthau-Vansit- 
tart objective of a pauperized, pastoral 
nation, reformed through the mailed fist, 
to the 1946 realization that democracy is 
only possible on a decent economic founda- 
tion. Within the short period of about a 
year, the premise of mass guilt and the 
attitude that nothing could be done with 
Germany until “a néw set of German 
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mothers” appeared was replaced by the 
knowledge that most Germans did not 
feel guilty and that Germans were capable 
of reorienting their country toward democ- 
racy in the educational as well as eco- 
nomic, political, and social fields. The five 
succeeding chapters present a somewhat 
more detailed picture of this trend in 
American policy as it attempted to solve 
the problems of the press, book publishing, 
radio, motion picture, the theater, and 
music. 

The aim of the book is modest and, 
hence, it is hardly unfavorable to say that 
the result certainly goes no further than 
the aim. Perhaps because Mr. Norman’s 
story is so short, it is also easy to suggest 
that much has been omitted. And, yet, 
in a subject such as this, there are certain 
basic assumptions that need analysis. It 
is true, as the author states, that “There 
are those who consider Hitler to be the 
only true representative of the German 
people’s immutable character,” a war- 
making nation ravaging the world, but the 
subject needs further exploration. Some 
analysis of the nature of these Germans, 
even only one chapter, is a necessary in- 
troduction and must have been an es- 
sential taking-off point for any American 
policy on educational reorientation. 

Several chapters—for example that on 
newspaper publishing—although including 
good descriptions of the regulatory and 
licensing processes, are written without 
sufficient reference to the human stories 
involved. Conversely, the chapter on 
policy toward the movies is excellent; be- 
cause the author gives us from his peculiar 
vantage point his own evaluation of the 
elements which went into the formation of 
policy as well as his judgment of the im- 
pact on the German people. 

RALPH F. BISCHOFF 


New York University 


RADBRUCH, A. Langfristige Auslandskre- 
dite: Ein Beitrag zur Problematik 
der internationalen Kapitalbewegungen. 
(Beiträge zur Finanzwissenschaft, Neue 
Folge, Band 4.) Pp. 224. Tübingen: 
Verlag J.C.B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1949. DM 18.—. 
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Maintaining that the possibility of a 
smooth repayment of foreign long term 


credits (loans) depends on the economic 


structure of the debtor country, a novel 
approach to the transfer problem, Dr. A. 
Radbruch undertakes to investigate (a) 
the course of foreign credit in debtor 
countries in different stages of economic 
development and (b) whether the credit 
process in these economies makes possible 
an effective transfer of debt payments 
abroad. 

As the tool for the analysis, the author 


- develops the theory of foreign long term 


credit in the first of two parts of her 
work. Stated crudely, the essence of the 
theory is as follows: a foreign long term 
credit movement means a transfer of buy- 
ing power from the creditor to the debtor 
nation for “productive” purposes. Pro- 
ductive employment—the vital phase of 
the credit process—means' that the foreign 
loan will be invested in those industries 
of the debtor’s economy that will produce 
“export capital” (that is, export goods 
that earn, or goods previously imported 
that save, foreign exchange), which alone 
makes possible the effective transfer of 
debt repayments and assures future equi- 
librium. 

In the second part of the book lies Dr. 
Radbruch’s original contribution to the sub- 
ject, Here the author uses the concept 
of export capital to measure the produc- 
tivity of a foreign credit by analyzing its 
flow through the individual phases of the 
credit process—the granting, utilization, 
and repayment of the loan—in debtor 


` countries of different economic structures. 


The experience of debtor nations,- par- 
ticularly that of Canada from 1900- to 
1913 and that of Germany from 1924 to 
1928, provides the factual material. The 
analysis and empirical verification are car- 
ried out with care and in considerable de- 
tail. 

For the purpose of analysis Dr, Rad- 
bruch classifies debtor nations into three 
categories: new capitalistic, half capital- 
istic, and capitalistic “overconsumption” 
countries—the concept “capitalistic” de- 
noting the density of population and the 
degree of intensity of capital equipment of 
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the specific economic area. Her analysis 
shows that prospects of debt repayment 
are most favorable in new capitalistic, or 
underdeveloped, countries with relatively 
rich, unexploited resources of raw materials 
demanded by industrial nations, and in 
half capitalistic countries in the process of 
industrialization. In these two categories 
of countries an inflow of foreign credit 
leads directly to formation of export 
capital. 
In the capitalistic ‘“overconsumption” 
countries, on the other hand, foreign credit 
does not contribute to formation of export 
capital; hence they face a transfer prob- 
lem. England, France and Germany, and 
some other European countries comprise 
this category. These nations have lost 
their former economic leadership. and cred- 
itor position. Since the war they have 
been forced to- borrow abroad for re- 
construction and other purposes. But 
their high wage levels have increased pro- 
duction costs to such an extent that they 
cannot compete in the world market. 
While production can be expanded through 


foreign credits and rising costs, the in- . 
creased output is offset by the generally - 


high propensity to consume. ‘This helps to 
obtain a higher internal living standard, 
but does not provide for repayment of 
debt (that is, it does not form export 
capital). Since under such conditions a 
steady flow of credit into those countries 
cannot be expected, Dr. Radbruch believes 
that their borrowing abroad requires plan- 
ned utilization of foreign credit and of 
internal distribution of income in order to 
assure the formation of export capital. 
Moreover, she favors foreign loan: agree- 
ments which provide for repayment of 
debt by specific commodities. 

Only a few brief comments can be made 
here. The author’s conclusions regarding 
foreign borrowing by “overconsumption” 
countries probably were influenced by the 
immediate postwar experience. Further, 
the type of debtor-creditor relation which 
she favors in the case of these countries is 
restrictive in character not only as regards 
the immediate contracting parties, but also 
—and primarily—as regards the future of 
international investment. It may be noted 
that more appropriate solutions to the 
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problem of foreign investment in the in- 
dustrial countries in present circumstances 
were suggested, for example, by the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Co- 
operation in two recent studies, Report on 
International Investment (1950) and Intra- 
European Investments (1951).  Signifi- 
cantly, these documents stress the im- 
portant part that private investment might 
play in the economic and financial recovery, 
as well as expansion, of those countries. 
Regarding the new and half capitalistic 
countries, to draw conclusions from earlier 
experiences for the present situation ap- 
pears scarcely justifiable. Conditions now 
are less favorable to foreign investment 
than before 1914, or even prior to World 
War II. The author seems to under- 
estimate the risks to foreign capital in 
these areas, Also, there does not appear 
to exist a direct relation between foreign 
loans and formation of export capital, as 
may have been true in the earlier period. 
The aforementioned OEEC Report on In- 
ternational Investment indicates that pre- 
cisely these’ countries cannot now be 
developed by private investment. Public 


investment will have to do the job because 


the future of the economies of the under- 
developed countries depends largely on 
nonrevenue-earning basic development. 

Despite the foregoing observations, Dr. 
Radbruch’s work—-as an analysis of a 
particular episode in the history of foreign 
investment—is an important contribution 
to the literature on international capital 
movements. 

ARTHUR LEON HoRNIKER 
Washington, D. C. 


May, ARTHUR J. The Hapsburg Mon- 
archy, 1867-1914. Pp. x, 532. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1951. $6.00. 


Among the numerous books which are 
now being published about the Hapsburg 
Monarchy, Professor May’s comprehensive 
study of the period from “the great re- 
nunciation” after Sadowa and Sedan to the’ 
outbreak of World War I is certainly one 
of the best. Thanks to its high literary 
qualities that big volume is eminently read- 
able. 
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The author’s painstaking research is evi- 
denced by his quotations from unpublished 
documents in the British Record Office and 
in the United States National Archives, 
which he uses not only in the discussion of 
political affairs but also in the survey of 
social, economic, and cultural develop- 
ments to which he devotes much attention. 
Chapters and sections on the latter as- 
pects “have been woven into the nar- 
rative.” These brilliant essays necessarily 
interrupt the chronological account of 
political events, but they are highly wel- 
come. Professor May has interpreted 
with admirable insight the involved con- 
ditions and ways of life in each half of the 
Dual Monarchy. and in each of its various 
nationalities. He seems to be less well 
informed regarding some provinces, es- 


pecially Galicia, than some others, such as. 


Bohemia; but in every case he makes an 
earnest effort to maintain an objectivity 
almost impossible in dealing with the con- 
troversies and rivalries under consideration. 

In his epilogue Professor May discusses 
the “schemés for reformation,” but, of 
course, in less detail than appears in R. A. 
Kann’s two-volume study on The Multi- 
national Empire (Columbia University 
Press, 1950). And stressing here the 
“sources of strength” of the Monarchy, 
the author has apparently left for his next 
volume, which will cover the years 1914- 
19, his intrepretation of the deeper causes 
of the final catastrophe. However, the 
present work gives ample evidence that the 
fateful German alliance was indeed—much 
more than the introduction of universal 
suffrage—“‘a leap in the dark.” It also 
shows clearly that, on the other hand, 
Foreign Secretary Baron A. Aehrenthal, 
“the most respected and most feared 
Austrian foreign secretary since Andrassy,” 
assumed a very heavy responsibility when 
he abandoned as “too timid” the inter- 
national policy. of “his easygoing predeces- 
sor” Goluchowski, who, in agreement with 
Casimir Badeni (quoted in the conclu- 
sions), realized. that “a State of nationali- 
ties can make no war without danger to 
itself.” . 
O. HALECKI 
Fordham University 
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LocxHart, R. H. Bruce. Jan Masaryk, 


A Personal Memoir. Pp. 80.. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 
$5.75. 


It is a part of human nature that people 
like to claim a friendship, and even an 
intimate friendship, with contemporaries 
of fame. There are many such persons 
all over the globe who assert that they 
have been close friends of Jan Masaryk. 
Actually, the number of people whom 
Masaryk himself would have called his 
friends probably could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand, and this reviewer 
certainly would not dare to claim this 
privilege. He thinks, however, that Sir 
Robert H. Bruce Lockhart takes a place 
among “the big five.” 

“Remember, if in difficulty or in need of 
frank counsel, we can always ask Bruce 
Lockhart for help. He understands us 
better than anybody else, even should 
he say no to our wish,” Masaryk told me, 
sometime in 1940 when I served him as his 
private secretary. Lockhart’s tender vol- 
ume of personal memoirs proves that he 
understood well not only Czechoslovakia, ` 
but her son, Jan Masaryk, also. 

To casual acquaintances made at diplo- 
matic parties, official negotiations, inter- 
national gatherings, Masaryk appeared as 
something of a playboy and joker. In fact, 
he was a man of lonely heart and mental 
isolation. His life was one of improvisa- 
tion, his mind one of artistic genius, his 
heart one of humaneness concealed by 
roughness. None of these virtues would 
ordinarily make a good diplomat, and there 
were Officials with striped pants sitting in 
various chancelleries, whose stiff attitude 
and memorized knowledge did not allow 
them to understand Masaryk’s uncon- 
ventional approach to what they considered 
matters of a high-brow diplomacy. Yet it 
was his intuitive sense of seeing interna- 
tional affairs ‘as basically human relations 
in which the lot of human beings is’ ulti- 
mately at stake which brought him and his 
country victory in some political battles, 
but which, if the struggle was lost, gravely 
depressed him. 

Lockhart knew Masaryk for over thirty 
years and saw him in times of both success 
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and defeat, of both joy and distress. He 
laughed at his jokes and shared his sor- 
rows. In his book he presented his friend 
as he was—a bundle of nerves, sentiments, 
complexes, and complexities—in a care- 
fully balanced picture which will answer 
many questions asked by Americans when- 
ever Masaryk’s name is mentioned. 

The Czechoslovak people are suffering 
again under foreign domination—this time 
Soviet-Communist. During the war they 
turned their radio dials to the British 
Broadcasting Corporation to listen to Jan 
Masaryk who would never miss a broad- 
cast and a chance to give them’ encourage- 
ment and hope. His voice was silenced 
by the Communist rulers. But they find 
some consolation and inspiration in hearing 


regularly from London the voice of his and 7 


their friend, Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart. 
Joser KORBEL 
University of Denver 
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Borron, Hucu (Ed.). Japan. Pp. viii, 
320. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1951. $4.00. ` 


The mills of studying, writing, and de- 
liberating about almost any topic of human 
inquiry grind only if there is a mass of 
ready reference data for them to turn 
upon. The difficulty is that the printed 
collections of such data can be, on the one 
hand, so massive that they are bothersome 

‘to handle and, on the other, so slim that 


they are useless to consult for any but the 


most elementary facts, names, and dates. 
The value of the new ready reference book, 
Japan, is that it succeeds in being both 
comprehensive and manageable, and that it 
points to a new way of being encyclopedic 
without being annoying—annoying in the 
manner of the typical multi-course collation 
-of wisdom, which makes it impossible to 
bite at a fact without eating one’s way 
through a vast series of meals. Japan 
avoids this annoyarice by the simple trick 
of collecting twenty-three particular articles 
of the 1951 edition of the Encyclopedia 
Americana and printing them within the 
covers of one book. The book probably 
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contains more facts of more variegated 
soris about Japan than have ever before 
bee brought ‘within one-volume compass. 
Its success is so considerable that it makes 
this hone volume an important aid to re- 
search and raises the question whether 
encyclopedias should not be issued in the 
form of a series of topical volumes rather 
than in the form of a series of alphabetical 
booby-traps, enticing the unwary into 
picking up oddments of information on 
topics not under consideration. 

The consequence of bringing together 
many facts is, of course, the exclusion of 
many theories. For twenty authors to 
detail the outward facets of twenty-three 
topics is necessarily to overlook a great 
many hidden meanings and to pass by 
quite a number of details of the sort that 
are important only as they illuminate 
other events. Discussed at length, the 
Panay incident of December, 1937, could 
give light on the operations: of the Japan- 
ese mind in war, diplomacy, economics, 
and personal relationship. But in an en- 


. cyclopedia, the Panay can rate only half 


a paragraph. Perhaps no topic is more 
important than the social and cultural 
consequences of the U. S. occupation of 
Japan, but an encyclopedia has to cut 
this topic up among a dozen-odd writers. 
It has to settle for a discussion of what 
actually and openly took place, has to shun 
what may be taking place somewhat less 
obviously. 

Within these limitations, Japan offers 
a number of impressive contributions. 
George B. Sansom, for instance, presents 
a remarkable précis of Japanese history; 
John F. Embree boils down his broad 
research on the Japanese people into just 
fifteen pages; Douglas G. Haring covers 
the Japanese way of life and still penetrates 
it; Hugh Borton, editor of the book, gives 
a coherent, knowing narrative of the rise of 
Japan as a modern state. It is significant 
that contributions such as these are im- 
pressive precisely because they are suc- 
cessfully ericyclopedic: they proceed out 
of a recounting of many facts. The con- 
tributions which were least impressive to 
this reviewer seems to him to share a 
tendency to channel facts in accord with 
unstated theories. The book underlines 
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the new fact that an encyclopedia is the 
better for having the format of a book; 
it underlines also the old fact that an ency- 
clopedia is the better for not being a book 
but a collection of facts. ` 
HERRYMON MAURER 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Scuwartz, Benyamin I. Chinese Com- 
munism and the Rise of Mao. Pp. 258. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1951. $4.00. 

This is a much needed book. Numerous 
writers have described their personal ex- 
periences in Chinese Communist territories, 
but until recently, few attempts had been 
made to analyze the basic documentary 
evidence which Bolshevik leaders—Rus- 
sian and Chinese—have themselves created. 
In accomplishing this task for the ap- 
proximate period 1918-1934, Mr. Schwartz 
has demonstrated how the painstaking 
scholar can reconstruct from Communist 
records an objective’ history of a Com- 
munist movement and its rise to power. 

Piecing the story together with ex- 
ceptional patience, Mr.’ Schwartz shows 
how throughout the twenties Stalin and his 
agents in China failed to promote success- 
ful revolution on the basis of working class 
revolt. During this period, Moscow made 
Chinese Communist leaders and broke 
them, dictating nearly every turn and twist 
of the Chinese Communist policy. More 
often than not these policies failed, and, 
when they did, it was usually a Chinese 
Communist, rather than a Russian, who 
took responsibility. 

Mao Tse-tung saw the peasantry, rather 
than the urban working class, as the main 
force of the Chinese revolution. But al- 
though the Stalinist hierarchy censured 
him for his first attempts at organizing 
peasant Soviets and building a peasant 
army, Mao remained a Communist, work- 
ing always within a Marxist-Leninist 
framework. Mr. Schwartz shows, how- 
ever, that Mao, like other Communist 
leaders before him, did not ‘hesitate to 
improvise’ within that framework. Mr. 
Schwartz believes, moreover, that the great- 
est Maoist improvisation—the use of 
Chinese peasants as the main force of the 
revolutionary struggle—is actually a nega- 
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tion of fundamental Marxist-Leninist 
tenets. J 

This book should dispel any lingering il- 
lusions that the Chinese Communists are 
simply agrarian reformers or “a new kind 
of Communist.” Mr. Schwartz also pre- 
sents ample evidence to indicate that the 
Chinese Communist movement is con- 
siderably more than simply a Soviet Rus- 
sian plot. For Mao Tse-tung and his 
followers, while remaining within the 
framework, of Bolshevik ideology and 
Bolshevik discipline, have been peculiarly 
successful in adapting to Chinese conditions 
and in conttibuting to Bolshevik theory and 
practice. 

There are minor points over which one 
might take issue with Mr. Schwartz. 
There is considerable evidence to suggest, 
for example, that Mao did not win control 
of the Chinese Communist apparatus in 
1932 or 1933, as the author states, but at 
the Tsun-yi Conference of January, 1935. 
But this is an academic point. Mr. 
Schwartz has written a book which should 
be read and digested by every American 
who is interested in the problem of Asian 
Communism. 

Rozert C. Nort# 

Hoover Institute and Library 

Stanford University 


Hunter, Epwarp. Brain-washing in Red 
China: The Calculated Destruction of 
Men’s Minds. Pp. 311. New York: 
The Vanguard Press, 1951. $3.50. 

Mr. Hunter has made an impressive con- 
tribution to our knowledge and understand- 


ing of the working methods of the Chi- 


nese Communists in the general field of 
education, propaganda, indoctrination, and 
thought-control. His study is based prin- 
cipally on interviews conducted in Hong 
Kong with refugees from Red China; and 
the first half of the volume records, in 
first-person, autobiographical style, the ex- 
periences of his anonymous informants. 
This source of information is supplemented 
by Mr. Hunter’s own observations and by 
his analysis of the current literary output 
of the Chinese Communists. Despite its 
journalistic form and style, which make it 
lively reading, the book rings true and, in 
the opinion of this reviewer, it faithfully 
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reflects and interprets the situation in Red 
China. : i 
No feature of Communist totalitarianism 
is more -horrifying than its unceasing and 
relentless struggle to capture and destroy 
‘the human mind. By what terrifying proc- 
ess can men be taught mot to think for 
themselves? How can they be hypnotized 
to believe that black is white, war is peace, 
hate is love? How can they be led to 
doubt the integrity of their own minds 
and to accept the. capacity of others to 
pass judgment on themselves and their 
friends and neighbors? The very fact that 
such questions can be asked is alarming 
evidence of the danger to which the whole 
tradition of liberalism, humanism, and de- 
mocracy now stands exposed. Yet, while 
it can hardly be said that the Chinese 
Communists have fully succeeded in at- 
_ taining the results they desire, Mr. Hunter 
leaves no doubt of the vigor and intelli- 
gence with which they have embarked on 
the task of remolding the educational and 
cultural tradition of the Chinese people. 
The story of how the Chinese Commu- 
nists proceed. with the “calculated destruc- 
tion of men’s-minds” is necessarily a com- 
plex one. The mere force of the police 
state is not sufficient, of itself,-to para- 
lyze the brain of man. “Brairi-washing”— 


the process by which men’s thoughts are - 


- changed and brought under contrél—could 


hardly. be carried out except in the circum-’. 


stances of a police state; force must stand 
ir. the background, and terror and intimi- 
dation must contribute to the pattern of 
mental exploitation. But the principal de- 
. vices are the schools—public and party— 
the press, drama and literature, and the 
total cultural activity of the regime. Edu- 
cation, propaganda, indoctrination, and 
thought control become totally synony- 
mous. “Brain-washing” makes enthusi- 
astic converts out of doubters and is de- 
signed to obliterate the will to resist on 
the part of covert opponents. Much re- 
mains for the Chinese Communists to do 
before they can claim complete success, 
but meanwhile their program and activity 
raise formidable obstacles to the effort of 
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foreign “voices” to reach through them to 
the people of China. 
H. ARTHUR STEINER 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Younc, T. Cuvrer (Ed.). Near Eastern 
Culture and Society: A Symposium on 
the Meeting of East and West. Vol. 15, 
“Princeton Oriental Studies.” Pp. x, 
250. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1951. $4.00. 

This charming and informative little 
volume deserves wider circulation than it 
is likely to receive. As a symposium on 
the meeting of the East and West by men 
of widely differing interests and compe- 
tencies, this -collection of essays, garnered 
from a conference on Near Eastern cul- 
ture and society held at Princeton Univer- 
sity in 1947 in connection with the cele- 
bration of its bicentennial, is of significant 
importance to all those interested in Near 
Eastern and Islamic culture. 

In his introduction, “Near East Perspec- 
tive: The Past and the Present,” the editor, 
T. Cuyler. Young, gives a definite and ade- 
quate preview of the various contributions 
and a thumb nail sketch of the contribu- 
tors. 

The volume is divided into two parts 
which differ greatly with respect to con- 
tent-and treatment. In both parts there 
is considerable variation in both quality 
and approach to the problems dealt with. 
In Part I Richard Ettinghausen’s essay 
on “Islam Art and Archeology” contains 
twetity-five delightful illustrations, most of 
them showing the influence of Moslem art 
on that of Europe. The text is primarily 
for scholars, to whom it should be most - 
useful. George Saxton’s treatment of 


- Islamic Science in chapter five is im- 


mensely stimulating and contains some 
very practical advice to’research scholars. 
The essays on Islamic literature—Arabic, 
by Evon Grunebaum, and Persian, by 
Arthur J. Arberry—are written for schol- 
ars, not for the layman, and deal prin- 
cipally with the history of the evolution of 
western studies of these two great bodies 
of literature. 
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Part II deals in six essays with recent 
and contemporary times. T. Cuyler Young 
contributes two of these, both on Iran, one 
dealing historically with the “Interaction 
of Islamic and Western Thought in Iran” 
and the other on internal and international 
affairs of that troubled nation. Both es- 
says are excellent. Abdulhak Adnan-Adi- 
var’s essay, chapter seven, on “Interaction 
of Islamic and Western Thought in Tur- 
key” is rather superficial and not overly 
satisfying. Habib Amin Kurani has a far 
more satisfactory chapter (nine) on the 
same subject with respect to the Arab 
World. Mr. Kurani raises some interest- 
ing questions with respect to present trends 
of education in the Arab countries, deal- 
ing with the conflict between secular and 
religious education and the lack of educa- 
tional training for skilled artisans, Chap- 
ter ten by Lewis V.. Thomas, although its 
title “The National and International Re- 
lations of Turkey” is misleading, is first 
rate. It presents clearly some of the prob- 


lems which confront the westernized Turk-- 


ish leaders in their attempts to modernize 
and unify the Turkish people. Constan- 
tine K. Zurayk in chapter twelve gives a 
brief résumé of the Arab nationalist move- 
ment and the discontent of the Arabs fol- 
lowing the peace settlements of 1919. He 
also briefly discusses the Arab reaction to 
Zionism and the movement towards Arab 


unity in relationship to the Arab League’ 


and the United Nations. 

The conclusion consists of an essay by 
H. A. R. Gibb, “Near East Perspective: 
the Present and the Future.” This is a 
timely and thought-provoking summary in 
which the author points out that “the utter 
failure to achieve a truly mutual relation- 
ship on the political front is due primarily 
to oe rather than political antagonism.” 

WILLIAM YALE 

University of New Hampshire 


BISBEE, ELEANOR. The New Turks: Pio- 
neers of the Republic, 1920-1950. Pp. 
xiv, 298. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1951. $5.00. 

From a redwood cottage in California 
Eleanor Bisbee has written the best analy- 
sis of the everyday Turk that has yet ap- 
peared in English. She spent some six 
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years -ending in 1942 in Turkey as a pro- 
fessor at- the two American colleges in 
Istanbul. She returned home with a love 
of the Turkish people but without. her 
notes about them—the notes were lost at 
sea. This volume largely depends, there- 
fore, on her memories and on the help 
that Miss Bisbee has obtained from Turk- 
ish friends. Such collaboration has doubt- 
less served to paint a more detailed and 
colorful picture; the perspective has like- 
wise become rather more Turkish. 

Contrary to foreign misconceptions, the 
Turks are a sensitive people, often quite 
introspective. They do not accept criti- 
cism readily. They like to believe their 
achievement to be as far advanced as their 
ideal. Their ideal is a progressive West- 
ern civilization, They have made vast 
strides in this direction—in political or- 
ganization, in economic orientation, in in- 
dustrial development. And they are re- 
making their social services, their hospitals, 
and their schools. But these are mechani- 
cal and material achievemnts. In outlook 
and in mode of life the progress is slower; 
the results are less tangible. 

Miss Bisbee does a realistic job in or 
ing the confusion in this transitional pe- 
riod of the past quarter century, the era 
of the New Turkey. Social habits are not 
remade by decree. Life in the home and 
on the farm, attitudes toward marriage 
and work and religion are slow. to change. 
The government can proscribe Arabic script 
in public display. But it cannot excise a 
tradition based on Arabic literature; it 
cannot create a new literature- overnight. 
The Turk may go through the civil mar- 
riage ceremony as required by law; he may 
write in a new and somewhat synthetic 
Turkish tongue; he may even work in a 
ministry of. health and welfare or a social 
insurance agency. But this present gen- 
eration, having abandoned the old, has yet 
to understand the new; it is confused. The 
leaves have grown faster than the roots. 
Sometimes Miss Bisbee makes this clear; 
sometimes she is too kind and generous 
to do so. 

The book is not perfectly organized or 
perfectly, documented: after all, it is largely 
the experience of one person; and it at- 
tempts too much in too short a space. But 
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it says a great deal, and says it honestly. 
It makes you like the Turks, and they de- 
serve to be liked. It gives you an under- 
standing too, or at least the basis for a 


deeper and more personal understanding. 


. For the casual traveler, actual or armchair, 
it is an interesting commentary. For the 
person who will live or werk with Turks, 
it is required reading, — 
i GEOFFREY MAY 
Norton, Massachusetts 


Poore, BERNARD L. The Caribbean Com- 
mission: Background of Cooperation in 
the West Indies. Pp. xix, 303. Co- 
lumbia:- University of South Carolina 
Press, 1951. $5.50. 


The title of. this volume is so worded 
that it could be construed to fit a number 
of approaches to an interasting subject. 
What the author does is to set the back- 
ground for the inauguration in 1946 of the 
four-power Caribbean Commission by trac- 
ing the long and complex development of 
the Caribbean possessions of Great Brit- 
ain, France, The Netherlands, and the 
United States. The nearer Professor Poole 
advances to the creation of the Commis- 
sion the more satisfactorily he accom- 
plishes his task. His chapter dealing with 
the unilateral action of the home govern- 
ments in regard to their Caribbean colonies 
following World War I is valuable. When 
he deals with Anglo-American co-operation 
in the area during World War IT he is at 
his best and presents his story in such a 
way that the creation of the four-power 
Caribbean Commission in 1946 seemed the 
only logical step. a 

A far more qualified approval must be 
` given the first six chapters. which com- 
prise over half of the text and which at- 
tempt to treat historically the political, 
economic, and social problems of the 
Caribbean colonial area in general and in 
particular. This is a tremendous under- 
taking, and the fact that the finished 
product has any value perhaps reflects 
more discredit on previous scholarship 
than credit on the present writer. What 
Professor Poole has to say—and it is not a 
lot—about the area prior to the winning 
of independence by the great.bulk of the 
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hemisphere is so superficial and barren of 
research that it might as well have been 
omitted. Here as elsewhere in the volume 
one wonders how much better could have 
been the study had Professor Poole ex- 
amined the vast store of literature on the 
area done in languages other than English. 

Professor Poole discusses the economics 
of the region in a narrow sense of the 
term—land, crops, imports, exports, and 
wages. Little or nothing is said of bank- 
ing, credits, and financing. He does not 
fix prices in relation to buying power, 
which is always frustrating. If the re- 
viewer recalls correctly, foreign capital is 
100 per cent damned in the best tradition 
of the 1930's. 

Professor Poole, understandably, feels for 
the underdog—largely the Negro—of the 
area. In fact his personal feelings may 
have affected his objectivity on the sub- 
ject. Very conceivably the race problem 


in the Caribbean could be even more com- 


plex than it is made to appear by Rex 
Tugwell, Paul Blanshard, or Eric Williams, 
all of whom are relied upon heavily for 
points of view-as well as facts. 

The volume contains only the barest 
suggestion that the Point Four program 
and the South Pacific Commission might 
benefit (as they actually have) from the 
experiences of the Caribbean Commission. 

Jonn J. Jounson 

Stanford University 


Watticu, Henry C., and Jonn H. ADLER 
with the collaboration of E. R. Schles- 
inger, Florence Nixon, and P. J. W. 
Glaessner. Public Finance in a Devel- 
oping Country: El Salvador—A Case 
Study. - Pp. xviii, 346. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1951. 
$6.00. 


This is an intensive study of the public 
finances of an underdeveloped country sub- 
ject to the pressures of the increasing em- 
phasis upon social services and economic 
development. El Salvador has enjoyed 
fiscal and monetary stability for many 
years, even though it has had to suffer 
some of the consequences of the world- 
wide inflation. 

Beside a summary and evaluation, there 
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are a dozen chapters, eight appendices, and 
an index. A wealth of statistical data are 
presented, 92 tables in all. 

There follow some excerpts from the vol- 
ume: “El Salvador is an export economy, 
with coffee, the chief crop, constituting 
about 82 per cent of total exports.” “Al- 
though the production of coffee is the eco- 
nomically and politically dominant activity 
of the country, it accounts for only about 


12. per cent of the total gross national. 


product... .” “Large sectors of the popu- 


lation are relatively self-sufficient in most 
of the basic needs... .” “The govern- 
ment [relies] heavily upon taxes on for- 
eign trade and other indirect taxes; in- 
come taxes and other direct taxes yield 
only small amounts.” “[The country] has 
been able to withstand economic fluctua- 
tions successfully enough to maintain a 
balanced budget, a stable exchange rate, 
and freedom from exchange control for 
over fourteen years.” 
H. R. Enstow 
Binghamton, New York 


BLANKSTEN, Grorce I, Ecuador: Consti- 
tutions and Caudillos. Pp. xiv, 196. 
Berkeley:: University of California Press, 
1951. $3.00 cloth; $2.00 paper. 

This is one of the most realistic studies 
of governmental organization and function- 
ing and political behavior in Latin America 
that has come to the attention of the re- 
viewer. It should prove interesting and 
useful not merely to others working in the 
field of political science, but to geogra- 
phers, economists, and sociologists as well. 


Indeed it is to be hoped that the little - 


volume will be read by many of the 5 mil- 
lion college graduates in this country. 
The author set for himself a substantial 
goal, and he executed his plan well. Un- 
like many works in the field, the book is 
not merely. a painstaking analysis of con- 
stitutional provisions, such as some of the 
irreverent might call a “chewing over of 
old straws.” Nor is it only an attempt to 
observe, record, and classify empirical facts 
about the political activities and behavior 
of the Ecuadorian people. Instead, it is a 
well-balanced combination of the two. By 
his penetrating study of the interplay: be- 
tween established constitutions and actual 
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behavior patterns the author has provided 
a volume that long will be helpful to all 
those working in the field of: Latin Ameri- 
can studies. 

A glance at the titles of the nine chap- 
ters into which the volume is divided- gives - 
a fair idea of the scope of the undertaking. 
The first two of them are introductory, 
with a general “Survey of the Republic of 
the Equator” presenting a brief summary 
of physical and political geography and a ~ 
thumbnail sketch of the history of the 
country, and Chapter II, “The Ecuadorian 
Pattern,” giving descriptions of the three 
principal regions and the Galápagos Islands. 
Chapter ITI, “Political Instability in Ecua- 
dor,” is, in many ways, the most interest- 
ing and important chapter in the book. In 
it the details of the Caidillo system are 
given, and significant case studies of out- 
standing chieftains are presented. Chap- 
ters IV, V, VI, and VII are devoted to 
“Parties and National Elections,” “The 
National Administration,” “The National 


Legislature,” and “The National Judiciary,” 


respectively. Chapter VIII is given over 
to “Provincial and Local Government,” 
and the conclusion appears as “The Ecua- 
dorian System: A Recapitulation.” It is 
more than a recapitulation, however, for it 
contains suggestions as to possible remedies 
as well as a brief diagnosis of the ills of 
the country. A ten-page bibliography and 
a brief index complete the volume. 

A few words about the author’s meth- 
odology and procedures are essential. A 
specialist in Latin American affairs, Blank- 
sten served for several years in the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American af- 
fairs in Washington. To get many of the 
materials used in the present study he 
went to Ecuador where his activities may 
be described in his own words: “During 
my six-month stay in Ecuador I visited all 
three continental regions of the country 
and lived with the people and their prob- 
lems. Documentary materials are abun- 
dant in the republic, and I used them 
liberally; but this book is not pieced to- 
gether from documents. I shared the life 
of the Sierra Indian in some of his vil- 
lages; I attended sessions of congress and 


‘of a number of the courts; I lived in pic- 


turesque and formal Quito and in lazy, 
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easygoing Guayaquil; and I bounced in a 
jeep through a part of the fabulous 
Oriente” (p. ix—x). 
T. Lynn SMITH 
University of Florida 


BUTLAND, GILBERT J. Chile: An Outline 
of Its Geography, Economics, and Poli- 
tics. -Pp. vii, 128. New York: Thė 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1951. $2.50. 


This short volume is the first in a series 
of factual studies of several Latin Ameri- 
can Nations sponsored by the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs. The textual 


- materials go way. beyond what one would 


expect from the subtitle, “An Outline of 
Its Geography, Economics, and Politics.” 
Quality of description and analysis makes 
up for brevity. Throughout one gets the 
impression that. the author is thoroughly 
familiar with his subject. The book is 
an up-to-date analysis of the geographical, 
economic, and political components of the 


-nation, 


One may. say that the book is primarily 
a regional survey. In the first chapter the 
four main regions—the ‘Desert, Mediter- 
ranean Chile, Forest Chile, and Atlantic 
Chile—are analyzed. from the point of 
view of physical conditions. One might 
disagree with the inclusion of the southern 
part of Tierra del Fuego in the same re- 


. gion—Forest Chile—with the southern part 


of the central valley. Although the first 
chapter is the only one organized strictly 
on a regional basis, the reader is not left 
in doubt in the other chapters as to which 
region of the country the subject matter 
applies. A special feature of the volume 
is the regional distribution or location of 
the various elements treated. 

An outline of Chilean history since 1925 
illuminates the present. political, economic, 
and social structure of the country. The 
latest available statistics are used in ana- 
lyzing agriculture, mining, manufacturing, 
finance, and trade. In the last thirty years 
Chile has made significant progress in all 
these lines, despite the serious problems 
arising as a result of the world depression 
in the 1930’s, World War II, and the un- 
settled conditions in the world in postwar 


. 


years. The progress made to date lays the 
foundation for much greater progress in 
the future. The final chapter analyzes 
briefly, but effectively, Chile’s relations 
with its neighbors, the United States and 
Europe, and the part Chile has played in 
the Pan-American System and in ‘the 
United Nations Organization. Chile has 
not only strengthened democratic processes 
in social and political evolution, but it has 
also played an effective role in interna- 
tional affairs. With all, Chile has gained 
stature as a Latin-American Nation. 

‘This little volume should appeal to the 
economist, geographer, political scientist 
interested in Latin America, and the in- 
dustrialist interested in the Chilean mar- 
ket. The textual discussion is supple- 
mented by seven simple, clear, effective 
maps and by many short statistical tables. 

CLARENCE F. JONES 

Northwestern University 


Boran, Wooprow. New Spaiws Century 
of Depression. Pp. vi, 58. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1951. 
75 cents. 


In this comparatively brief paper the 
author interprets the movement of Mexi- 
can colonial economy in terms of demo- 
graphic findings, and he shows that from 
1576 until well over a century later New 
Spain had a contracting economy. This 
long period of depression was a major fac- 
tor in molding the Mexican land and labor 
systems which became dominant in the 
seventeenth century and remained down to 
the Revolution of 1910. In this period 
the number of Indians diminished and the 
number of whites increased. The author 
points out that the long continued de- 
crease of Mexico’s Indians from the Con- 
quest until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century must be accounted one-of the im- 
portant factors in Mexican history. He 
writes, “Had the aboriginal populations of 
Central Mexico borne the impact of con- 
quest with little demographic loss, there 
would have been scant room for their con- 
querors except as administrators and re- 
ceivers of tribute. Mexico today would be 
an Indian area from which, in the process 


‘of achieving independence from Spain, a 
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white upper stratum holding itself apart, 
like the British in India, could easily have 
been expelled.” 

The author does not claim to have pro- 
duced a definitive piece of research in 
Mexican economic and social history. He 
has, however, developed a hypothesis which 
he hopes may be investigated further by 
himself or by other writers. The volume 
contains numerous charts and nearly twelve 
pages of notes. The study is published as 
volume 35 in the “Ibero-Americana Series” 


of the University of California Press. This. 


is a thoughtful, ground-breaking piece of 
scholarship which may be continued by 
persons of like-minded interests. 
A. Curtis Wiicus 
School of Inter-American Studies 


Lewis, Oscar. Life in a Mexican Village: 
Tepoztlán Restudied. Pp. xxvii, 512. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1951. $7.50. 

This book is of more than usual im- 
portance and interest for several reasons. 
First, it is an excellent example of com- 
munity study in the modern anthropologi- 
cal manner. Lewis had the services of a 
crew of investigators, most of them Mexi- 
can field workers, and he made good use 
of, his opportunities to produce a well- 
rounded ethnographic study which also ex- 
plores the personality and social psychol- 
ogy of the people. Second, it is a restudy 
of a Mexican rural community made fa- 
mous at the end of the 1920’s by the pio- 
neer investigations of Robert Redfield. 
Just as crucial experiments in the physical 
sciences must be constantly. repeated and 
rechecked, so important field studies in 


cultural anthropology need to be followed . 


up over the course of time and by others 
than the original worker. Lewis’ book is 
one of the first such “repeat jobs” in cul- 
tural anthropology to be published. Dr. 
Redfield, far from taking a dog-in-the- 
manger attitude, set a noble example by 
giving the project his blessing and assist- 
ance. The present book is dedicated to 
him. 

The aspect of the work which will at- 
tract the greatest attention among social 
scientists in general is the fact that Lewis’ 
findings directly contradict those of Red- 
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field at several important points and call 
for a reconsideration of Redfield’s theories 
of “folk culture” and ‘cultural change which 
have achieved wide acceptance during the 
past twenty years. Whereas Redfield found 
Tepoztlán to be homogeneous and peace- 
ful, Lewis discovers class and wealth dif- 
ferences and a surprising amount of inter- 
personal and intergroup bickering and quar- 
reling. Where Redfield sees culture change 
to be a fairly regular and orderly move- 
ment along an urban-folk continuum in 
which the folk culture gradually suffers 
increase in heterogeneity, secularization, 
and immorality, Lewis finds so many ex- 
ceptions in the data that he rejects the 
theory as inadequate, without extensive re- 
vision, for interpretative and predictive 
purposes. Many other points of differ- 
ence are explicitly discussed throughout 
the course of the book. _ 

The present reviewer believes that this 
sort of honest examination of data from 
different points of view and the level- 
headed subjection of theory to empirical 
test is a healthy development and, in fact, 
the only way in which cultural science can 
move toward increased precision. It is 
essential, however, that scientists engaged 
in the mutual revision of each other’s work 
avoid entangling their own egos with their 
science. Professors Lewis and Redfield 
have shown the rest of us how this can be 
done with mutual good will and with bene- 
fit to all. | 

Joun GILLIN 

University of North Carolina 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir: . 

Through a friend I have just received a ` 
copy of the critique of my Hart and the 
Chinese Customs, which -appeared in the 
September 1951 issue of THE ANNALS. 

May I, first of all, express my gratitude 
for this sympathetic notice. Appreciation 
from a well-informed and well-qualified 
critic is always encouraging, and especially 
so when the book criticized deals with a 
subject which is no longer of popular in- 
terest. 
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I would, however, request permission to 
make a few remarks on points raised in 
the critique. 

The book is admittedly very long, but 
whether it is unnecessarily so is another 
matter. Had I been writing solely, or even 
mainly, for pundits and Sinologues an at- 
tempt would have been made to treat the 
subject with classical’ economy and con- 
ciseness, 


view was any. average reader who might 
wish, or be enticed, to read something well 
authenticated about Hart and his romantic 
career, it was thought that the diffuseness 
—made popular by some of our modern 
novelists—would be more likely to win 
acceptance. Present indications, however, 
tend to show that this assumption on the 
author’s part is wide of the mark. Notes, 
references, and bibliographies are repellent 
to the average reader, who regards such 
impedimenta as highbrow. Besides today 
—at any rate in Great Britain—things Chi- 
nese are of little or no popular interest. 
A century, or even fifty years ago, it was 
‘very different. 

It is, however, at the close of his article 
that the critic’s bludgeon comes down with 
resounding force. “Because Dr. Wright 
scarcely availed himself of Chinese sources, 
the whole work carries a decidedly occi- 
dental, and especially official British slant. 
Only two collections of Chinese documents 
are listed in the bibliography, and they 
were apparently little used.” To that ac- 
cusation I must, with all due deference, 
take exception. 


As a matter of cold fact I did rake full - 


use of the two specified Chinese collections 
of documents cited in the bibliography, 
though I admit that I did not clutter up 
the notes with references to them for the 
simple reason that, as I was not writing 
with my eye on the Sinologues, such ref- 
erences would not have contributed any- 
thing essential to the task I had in hand. 
The very absence of these references might 
have suggested to the Sinologue that the 
book was not meant solely for him. 
Furthermore, I made use of important 
Chinese sources which I refrained from in- 
cluding in the bibliography because they 
are very difficult—in most cases now im- 


and perhaps with even fuller- 
documentation, but as the victim kept in > 
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possible—of access. I refer to the pub- 
lished and unpublished historical Annals 
of those Chinese provinces having old-time 
customs -establishments. Back in 1915 I 
began to plough through the dusty sahara 
of the trade, customs, and taxation sections 
of these Annals; and when in Peking from 
1920 to 1929—where I had the free run of 
whole series of these records—I made for 
my own use copious notes and translations 
from them. These manuscript notes fill 
a large box which I still have in my pos- 
session. While in Shanghai in 1918-1919 
I was given permission to consult the 
manuscript of the then unpublished An- 
nals of the Province of Kiangsu. Nowhere 
in the book have I made mention of these 
provincial Annals. Had I done so- and 
listed them in detail in the bibliography, 
their inclusion would. have been useless . 
and would only have given the bibliog- 
raphy an even more pedantic appearance 
than it has. 

When dealing with references to Chi- 
nese authorities it should not be over- 
looked that practically every referénce de- 
noted “I. G. Circ.” is a reference to a pri- 
mary Chinese source, as Hart’s practice 
was to base his instructions in these cir- 
culars on the Chinese text—which he would 
quote in full—of dispatches or other com- 
munications received from his chiefs in the 
Tsungli Yamen, and later from the Wai- 
wu Pu and the Shui-wu Chu. To be on 
the safe side perusal of the Chinese text 
of a circular was a necessity. A glance at 
the seven volumes of “Documents Illustra- 
tive of the Origin, Development and Ac- 
tivities of the Chinese Customs Service” 
(listed in the bibliography!)—a full set 
of which was presented to the Columbia 
University library—would have made this 
quite clear to the critic. When all is said, 
the most authoritative documents for the 
purpose of my book are these circulars 
and Hart’s private, semiofficial, and official 
correspondence. 

Finally, I protest emphatically against 
the book being stigmatized as bearing an 
“especially official British slant” (Italics 
mine). Such a statement is obviously a 
misrepresentation. If the book has any 
slant or bias, it is pro-Chinese, a fact to 
which attention is drawn in the preface. 
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Hart was a severe critic of British policy 
in China, and this comes out again and 
again in the book. Witness the quarrel. be- 
tween Hart and Wade, the British minister, 
in the Taiwan and the Cadiz Hulk cases in 
Shanghai, against the verdicts of which 
Hart appealed, successfully, to the Privy 
Council in London. Witness Hart as an 
advocate—even in the sixties and seven- 
ties of last century, and in the teeth of 
British official opposition—urging the re- 
linquishment of extraterritoriality. Wit- 
ness the stand he made against Sir Claude 
Macdonald, the British minister, when the 
latter tried to bully the Chinese into ac- 
cepting his scheme for the opening of the 
inland waterways of China to foreign pene- 
tration. Witness Hart’s fight against the 
pretensions of British officials and mer- 
chants in Hong Kong and Kowloon. Wit- 
ness his persistent struggle against the 
British government and the government of 
- every country having import trade with 
China for the placing of China’s import 
‘duty rates on a gold basis. Witness his 
defense of China’s right during the ne- 
gotiations for the Peace Protocol of 1901. 
Witness the publication of his book, These 
From the Land of Sinim, which by its 
frank and fearless criticism roused the 
wrath of British officials and merchants 
alike. Witness his strongly expressed dis- 
approval of Sir Claude Macdonald’s inter- 
ference to have the post of inspector gen- 
eral secured for a British subject. And 
witness the cold shoulder reception that 
Hart had from the official world in Lon- 
don when he came home on leave in 1908. 
Where is the “especially official British 
slant” in all this? It would be more in 
accordance with fact to describe it as 
anti-British. 


Very sincerely yours, 


` STANLEY F. WRIGHT 
St. Helier,. Jersey, Channel Islands 
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